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POUNDED  IN  1884 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


Wilkes-Barre  Guild  Strike  Ends, 
Two  Unions  Bar  Resumption 

Printers  and  Pressmen  Demand  New  Agree- 
I  ments  . . .  Publication  Date  Indefinite  . . .  Guild 

Contract  Provides  Arbitration  on  Pay 

the  strike  called  last  Oct.  1  against 
the  three  daily  newspapers  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  by  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Newspaper  Guild  was  officially 
ended  at  11  a.m.,  March  23,  with  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  one-year  contract  between 
the  publishers  and  the  guild  nearly 
six  months  —  five  months  and  three 
weeks  to  be  exact  —  after  the  guild 
walked  out  on  strike. 

Mechanical  Unians  Bar  Publicotian 
As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
late  Thursday,  Joseph  T.  Murphy, 
managing  editor,  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
Leader,  said  “the  date  of  resumption 
of  publication  of  the  three  papers  is 
indefinite  because  we  do  not  have 
agreements  with  the  printers  and  (sjeqotiators  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  guild  strike  deadlock  pictured  in  the  Commodore 
pressmen,  whose  con^ac  s  ave  ex  Hotel,  New  York,  on  March  20  before  beginning  conference  which  resulted  in  'he 

pired.  A  conference  Thursday  ended  agreement  ending  the  five-and-a-half-month  strike.  L.  to  r.:  (seated)  Stanley  Kupstas, 

in  a  deadlock.  The  stereotypers  and  president,  Wilkes-Barre  guild;  Morris  Watson,  ANG  vice-president;  Gilbert  Beemiller, 
electrotypers’  union  contract  still  is  rnember  Wilkes-Barre  guild  executive  board;  Thomas  Kennedy,  former  Lieutenant 
in  effect.  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  secretary-treasurer.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Robert  W.  Johnson,  editor,  Wilkes-  CIO;  John  L.  Lewis,  chairman.  Congress  of  industrial  Organirations;  L.  J.  Van  Laeys, 
Barre  Record,  said;  “We  hope  to  re-  general  manager,  Wilkes-Barre  Record;  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher,  Wilkes-Barre 
SUme  next  week.”  Times-Leader;  Joseph  T.  Murphy,  managing  editor,  Times-Leader;  John  A.  Hourlgan, 

The  three  daily  papers  —  Times-  Sr.,  publisher,  Wilkes-Barre  Evening  News.  Standing.  I.  to  r.:  John  Kmeh,  member 
Leader,  Evening  News  and  the  Record  UMWA's  international  executive  board;  Joseph  Collis,  member  Wilkes-Barre  guild 
—have  been  suspended  since  Oct.  3.  executive  board. 

ident.  Wilkes-Bai  ie  New.spapcr  Guild,  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Times- 
Gilbert  Beemiller  Ld  Joseph  Leader  unit.  40-6;  Record.  48-16;  Eve- 

^  •  •  •  11  r  wnrcoH  Wbpn  thp  Collis.  members  of  th«  Wilkes-Barre  ning  News.  20-2.  The  contract  makes 

S  orst^keTasrve^^^  Redd’s  executive  board.  Wilkes-Barre  the  first  newspaper  all- 

guila  walked  out  on  strike  last  year  •  *i.  tt  o  A  -u  ~ 

“ii  „  ,  .  ,  .  „  1  „„„  The  vote  on  the  agreement  reached  union  citv  m  the  U.  S.  Guildsmen 

all  mechanical  union  employes  con-  ^ 

tinued  at  work.  Now  the  guild  is  anx-  - — - 

ious  to  go  back  to  their  jobs  and  the  ■  .#  W  ■  J  * 

Tcxt  of  Agreement  Ending 
Wilkes-Barre  Guild  Strike 

ment  drawn  up  at  the  Cominodore  pQLLOWING  is  the  full  text  of  the  those  as  hereinafter  exempted  fron 
0  e  in  New  York  on  Monday,  Marc  agreement  between  the  publishers  provision  of  this  contract,  shall  be  anc 
^  after  three  days  of  conferences  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  newspapers,  remain  members  of  the  Guild  in  gooc 

mg  publishers  and  guild  repre-  gtri^e-bound  since  Oct.  3.  1938.  and  standing  for  the  duration  of  this  con- 

2,  L  j  .L  1-1  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Wilkes-Barre,  tract.  New  employes  shall  becomi 

nf^!  conferences  had  the  blessings  members  of  the  Guild  within  thirtj 

ers^wwSl^'' aJId  “sTt  S°on^the  AGREEMENT  (30)  days  of  their  employment.  Thi 

»  wno  caiiM  ana  sax  m  on  ine  j  no  j  provision  shall  not  apply  to  employe 

,  moderators  and  ad-  An  agreement  made  this  23rd  ^  temporary  basis  for 

^rs.  The  labor  leaders  were  John  day  of  March  1939.  between  he  exceeding  three 

L.  Lewis,  chairman.  Congress  of  In-  Wilkes-Barre  Record  Company,  the 

d^trial  Organizations;  Thomas  Ken-  ^ader  Publishing  Com^ny,  and  the  following  posi- 

nedy,  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Evening  News.  Inc.,  acting  severally  exempt  from  the  provision; 

Pennsylvania  and  secretary-treasurer  and  not  jointly,  hereinafter  known  as  contract- 

?!  the  Newspaper  Positions  held  by  immediate  famih 

iM,  CIO.  and  John  Kmetz,  of  the  Guild  of  Wilkes-Barre.  L^cal  120  of  embers  of  the  Publisher  or  princi- 
United  s  international  executive  board,  the  American  Newspaj^r  Guild,  here-  p^j  ^^^ers;  officers  of  the  company 
Ntgotiator*  at  N.  Y.  Canferencet  inafter  known  as  the  Guild,  for  itself  executives;  heads  of  the  department 

Newspaper  representatives  at  the  in H  editor  or.  on  paper 

P^ubhsher-guild  conferences  were  Col.  J?*"*?*’  Adveitising.  Circulatio  .  having  no  position  of  such  title,  th 
Ernest  G.  Smith,  publisher.  Times-  business  departments  of  the  Pub-  ^hief  Editorial  writer;  confidentia 
I;*ader;  John  A.  Hourigan,  Sr.,  pub-  t  j  «  *i,„  secretary  to  the  Publi.sher  or  chie 

lisher.  Evening  News;  L.  J.  Van  Laeys,  Witnes^th:  In  consideration  o  executive  of  the  operating  company, 

general  manager.  Record,  and  Joseph  ^onvenants  m  u  t  u  a  1 1  y  hereinafter  II-Reinstatement 

T.  Murphy,  managing  editor.  Times-  Wc-  Publisher  and  the  Guild  agre 

leader.  Representing  the  guild  were  Publisher  and  the  Guild  as  folio  regular  employes,  determinei 

Morris  Watson,  ANG  international  Article  I— Guild  Shop  as  of  September  30,  1938,  shall  be  re 

vice-president;  Stanley  Kupstas,  pres-  Employes  of  the  Publisher,  except  (Continued  on  page  41) 


FOLLOWING  is  the  full  text  of  the 
agreement  between  the  publishers 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  newspapers, 
strike-bound  since  Oct.  3.  1938.  and 
the  Newspapier  Guild  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
signed  this  week: 

AGREEMENT 

An  agreement  made  this  23rd 
day  of  March,  1939.  between  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  Company,  the 
Leader  Publishing  Company,  and  the 
Evening  News.  Inc.,  acting  severally 
and  not  jointly,  hereinafter  known  as 
the  Publisher,  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Local  120  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  here¬ 
inafter  known  as  the  Guild,  for  itself 
and  on  behalf  of  employes  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial,  Advertising.  Circulation  and 
Business  departments  of  the  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Witnesseth:  In  consideration  of  the 
convenants  mutually  hereinafter 
agreed  to,  it  is  agreed  between  the 
Publisher  and  the  Guild  as  follows: 

Article  I— Guild  Shop 
Employes  of  the  Publisher,  except 


those  as  hereinafter  exempted  from 
provision  of  this  contract,  shall  be  and 
remain  members  of  the  Guild  in  good 
standing  for  the  duration  of  this  con¬ 
tract.  New  employes  shall  become 
members  of  the  Guild  within  thirty 
(30)  days  of  their  employment.  This 
provision  shall  not  apply  to  employes 
hired  on  a  temporary  basis  for  a 
stated  period  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  contract: 

Positions  held  by  immediate  family 
members  of  the  Publisher  or  princi¬ 
pal  owners;  officers  of  the  company; 
executives;  heads  of  the  departments 
listed  above;  the  editor  or,  on  papers 
having  no  position  of  such  title,  the 
Chief  Editorial  writer;  confidential 
secretary  to  the  Publi.sher  or  chief 
executive  of  the  operating  company. 

Article  II — Reinstatement 

The  Publisher  and  the  Guild  agree 
that  all  regular  employes,  determined 
as  of  September  30,  1938,  shall  be  re- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


view  it  as  a  "very  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  to  the  strike.”  A  publishers’ 
spokesman  said  it  “fully  protects  the 
rights  of  the  management-” 

Providing  for  a  guild  shop  in  four 
departments  —  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  business  —  with  some 
employe  exemptions  in  these  divi¬ 
sions,  the  agreement  also  includes  up 
to  20  weeks’  severance  pay;  a  five- 
day  work  week  after  Sept.  4,  Labor 
Day,  and  a  six-day  work  week  until 
that  date;  overtime  with  pay  and 
vacations. 

The  wage  question,  never  an  ob¬ 
stacle  during  negotiations,  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  board  of  arbitrators 
within  60  days.  The  scale  decided 
upon  is  to  be  made  retroactive  to  the 
date  of  resumption  of  publication. 
Guildsmen  will  return  at  their  old 
wage  scales. 

Jurisdiction  Question  Settled 

Jurisdiction  and  representation  of 
all  non-mechanical  department  em¬ 
ployes,  the  point  at  which,  more  than 
any  other,  disputants  were  at  logger- 
heads,  finally  was  arbitrated  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  national  labor 
leaders.  On  this  score,  a  publishers' 
statement  notes; 

“The  contract  finally  was  made  with 
the  bargaining  agency  clearly  repre¬ 
senting  a  majority,  and  not  a  minor¬ 
ity,  of  employes  in  the  non-mechani¬ 
cal  departments.” 

The  guild  took  the  stand  that  it 
was  not  necessary  for  its  union  to 
hold  elections  to  prove  it  should  be 
the  bargaining  agent  for  these  em¬ 
ployes.  Publishers  had  called  on  the 
guild  to  hold  plant  elections. 

The  guild  shop  clause  provides  that 
“new  employes  shall  become  members 
of  the  guild  within  30  days  of  their 
employment.”  This  provision  does 
not  apply  to  employes  hired  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis  for  a  stated  period  not 
exceeding  three  months. 

Overtime  is  to  be  compensated  for 
v/ith  equal  time  off  or  time-and-a- 
half  in  cash.  Part  of  the  overtime  also 
may  be  added  to  the  employes’  an¬ 
nual  vacations,  which  is  two  weeks' 
after  one  year  of  service  with  full  pay. 

Tlie  present  policy  of  granting  sick 
leave  with  pay  is  continued. 

Severance  pay  ranges  from  one 
week's  salary  after  six  months’  ser¬ 
vice  to  a  maximum  of  20  weeks’  pay. 
Publishers  termed  the  guild’s  origi¬ 
nal  demands  on  this  point  “exorbi¬ 
tant,”  pointing  out  that  the  original 
guild  scale  “would  have  made  neces¬ 
sary  payments  to  individual  employes, 
in  case  of  dismissal,  death  or  even 
resignation,  of  sums  running  as  high 
as  S4.000  and  $5,000  now,  and  reach¬ 
ing  untold  limits  later.” 

AFL  Unian  Withdrew 
Withdrawal  recently  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Office  Workers, 
Local  18049,  an  AFL  affiliate,  which 
claimed  a  majority  of  business  office 
employes  on  the  three  papers,  and  its 
members'  co-operation  with  the  guild, 
probably  did  more  toward  bringing 
about  settlement  of  the  strike  than 
did  any  other  point.  The  CIO  and 
the  AFL.  bitter  rivals,  formed  a 
united  front  in  an  attempt  to  settle 
the  strike  Lssue.  All  attempts  at 
mediation  had  failed  until  Mr.  Lewis 
and  his  assistants  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

Asked  why  such  a  step  had  not  been 
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FOR 


taken  before,  Mr.  Kmetz  commented: 
"We  weren’t  asked.” 

A  statement  under  the  signatures 
of  Mr.  Murphy:  Robert  W.  Johnson, 
editor.  Record,  and  John  A.  Hourigan, 
Jr.,  business  manager.  Evening  News, 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  three 
publishers,  said: 

"The  contract,  aithough  conceding 
certain  guild  demands,  by  its  terms 
and  more  particularly  by  reason  of 
demands  which  were  rejected  by  the 
publishers,  fully  protects  the  rights 
of  the  management.” 

The  statement  also  noted  that  ‘‘the 
guild  asked  for  so  much  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  at  the  beginning  that  it  bogged 
itself  down  and  the  public  and  pub¬ 
lishers  wHh  it”  It  continued: 

‘‘Direct  negotiations,  although  car¬ 
ried  on  for  many  months,  produced 
nothing  because  there  was  no  yielding 
on  demands  the  publishers  were  con¬ 
vinced  they  could  not  grant  without 
inviting  business  disaster  for  them- 
.selves.” 

Mediotort  Praised 

Crediting  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  other 
UMWA  ofiBcials  for  their  “skill  as 
veteran  mediators  and  their  spirit  of 
fairness  to  employer  and  employe 
alike,”  the  statement  noted  that  “the 
parleys  were  thereupon  expedited  and 
quicldy  resolved  themselves  into  an 
agreement” 

That  business  and  civic  leaders  in 
WUkes-Barre,  located  in  the  heart  of 
the  anthracite  fields  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  176  miles  from  New 
York,  are  glad  that  the  strike  has 
been  settled  is  evidenced  by  state¬ 
ments  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  follow; 

Justin  Bergman,  president,  Berg¬ 
man’s  Department  Store — “The  com- 


thiown  around  the  newspaper  plants. 
Four  times  during  the  day,  for  15 
minute  periods,  the  guild  broadcast 
its  news  reports  and  discussed  tne 
strike  situation. 

The  guild  also  published  a  tabloid¬ 
sized  eight-page  strike  paper,  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Guild  News  Record,  a 
weekly,  which  made  its  debut  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  of  the  strike. 

On  the  other  hand,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  publishers  did  not  make 
any  consistent  effort  to  get  their  story 
across  to  the  public.  Publishers  took 
the  view  that  guild  demands  were 
“impossible”  and  that  the  public  was 
aware  of  it. 

Stores  to  Discontinue  Shopper 

Wilkes-Barre’s  five  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores — Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker, 
owner  of  the  Boston  Store,  largest 
store  in  the  city;  Isaac  Long;  Pome¬ 
roys;  Bergman’s  and  Lazarus — re¬ 
verted  to  handbills,  throwaways  and 
individual  shopping  guides  to  get  their 
sales  story  across  to  purchasers.  On 
Nov.  4,  however,  they  combined  and 
issued  weekly  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Wyovivig  Valley  Department  Store 
Shopping  Bulletin,  a  shopper’s  guide, 
co-operatively.  It  will  be  discontinued. 

The  Sunday  Independent,  which 
signed  contracts  with  the  guild  and 
the  printers  after  being  shut  down 
about  months,  resumed  publication 
Jan.  22  and  almost  doubled  its  normal 
circulation.  Its  press  run  of  40,000 
copies  was  sold  within  a  few  hours. 
The  Independent  also  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  on  Oct.  3.  A  Sunday  paper, 
the  Sunday  News,  made  its  appearance 
in  Wilkes-Barre  Jan.  8  but  was  dis¬ 
continued  after  publishing  one  issue. 

"Honest  Mistakes" 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

.\pril  3-4  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
mechanical  conference,  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

.4pril  10  —  Georgia  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Atlanta. 

April  1.3-14-13  —  University 
of  Oklahoma,  3rd  annual  short 
course  in  news  photography, 
Norman,  Okla. 

April  14  —  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Assn,  of  New  York,  10th 
annual  dance  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

April  18-19 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
semi-annual  meeting,  Onondaga 
Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

April  20-22  —  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  17th 
annual  convention.  National 
Press  Club  and  Hotel  Willard, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

April  21 — News  photographers 
Assn,  of  Philadelphia  and  Cam¬ 
den,  first  entertainment  and 
ball,  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April  24-28— AP  and  ANPA 
annual  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  25-28 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Waldorf  -  Astoria. 
New  York. 

April  27 — Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  annual  dinner, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

April  27-.30 — Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  spring  meeting.  Hot 
Springs,  Va. 


munity  is  hungry  for  local  news. 
Though  the  business  of  leading  mer¬ 
chants  was  holding  to  normal  through 
a  shopping  bulletin,  absence  of  news¬ 
papers  deprived  merchants  from  put¬ 
ting  on  special  promotions  which  are 
very  essential  in  department  store 
life.  I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  newspa¬ 
pers  resume  publication.” 

Harry  Stem,  manager,  Isaac  Long 
Store — “I  feel  definitely  that  resump¬ 
tion  of  publication  will  act  as  an  im¬ 
mediate  stimulus  to  all  forms  of  local 
business.  The  recent  unfortunate 
situation  has  definitely  shown  news¬ 
papers  to  be  vital  connecting  links 
between  the  various  agencies  of  the 
community.” 

"Everybody  Feels  Better  Already" 

J.  Arthur  Bolender,  secretary, 
Wyoming  Valley  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce — “Resumption  of  publication 
means  that  Wilkes-Barre  can  return 
to  normal  living.  With  publicity 
again  available  we  look  for  a  steady 
improvement  in  business.  Our  people 
will  be  better  informed  as  to  com¬ 
munity  activities.  Unfounded  rumor 
and  rampant  gossip  have  been  diffi¬ 
culties  hard  to  combat  without  papers. 
The  payroll  of  600  newspaper  employes 
will  again  be  welcome  money  in  circu¬ 
lation.  Everybody  feels  better  al¬ 
ready.” 

More  than  800  newspaper  employes, 
including  carriers  and  correspondents, 
were  idle  during  the  strike.  About 
100  guildsmen  struck. 

The  strike  was  called  by  the  guild 
when  negotiations  for  a  new  contract 
collapsed.  The  old  guild  contract  ex¬ 
pired  at  midnight.  Sept.  30,  1938.  The 
printers’  contract  expired  at  the  same 
time  but  their  union  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  work  pending  further  negotia¬ 
tions.  However,  the  guild  insisted  that 
a  new  contract  be  entered  into  by 
Oct.  1  and  when  this  demand  was  not 
granted,  the  guild  walked  out. 

Immediately  the  UMWA,  40,000  of 
whose  members  are  idle  in  the  hard 
coal  region,  actively  entered  the 
strike  and  joined  the  picket  lines 


Libel  Bill  Now 
Law  in  Georgia 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  20 — What  high- 
ranking  legal  authorities  termed  “one 
of  the  strongest  libel  laws  in  the 
United  States”  today  came  into  being 
when  Governor  E.  D.  Rivers  affixed 
his  signature  to  a  publisher-sponsored 
measure  designed  to  eliminate  puni¬ 
tive  damages  against  Georgia  news¬ 
papers  in  cases  involving  “honest  mis¬ 
takes.” 

The  measure,  sponsored  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Jack  Williams,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Waycross  (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald,  and  Senator  J.  Roy 
McGinty,  publisher  of  the  Calhoun 
(Ga.)  Times,  was  approved,  115  to  47. 
by  the  state  general  assembly  which 
adjourned  Saturday  night. 

Text  of  the  new  law  follows: 

“Section  1.  Before  any  civil  action  shall 
be  broujjlit  because  of  any  publication  of  a 
libel  in  any  newspaper,  inaKazine  or  periodical, 
the  plaintiff  shall,  within  the  period  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  such  actions  and  at 
least  five  days  before  instituting  such  action, 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  defendant  speci¬ 
fying  the  article  and  the  statements  therein 


\Ahich  he  claiui>  to  be  false  and  defamatory 
and  further  stating  in  said  notice  what  the 
complaining  party  claims  to  be  the  true  state 
of  facts. 

“Section  2.  Tf  it  appear-'  u|M»n  the  trial  of 
any  case  in  which  such  notice  has  Ik’cu  given 
that  the  article  published  was  true  or  that  the 
same  was  privileged,  the  same  '•hall  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  all  the  laws  of  (leotgia  im)w  in  force 
and  in  reference  to  such  actions,  ami  the  truth 
shall  be  comi»le!c  defense  and  the  privileged 
communication,  if  there  Ik*  no  malice,  as  is 
no\s  prnvi«led.  sh;dl  be  a  complete  ilefeiisc,  but 
in  all  other  cases  if  it  appears  ujK»n  the  trial 
that  said  article  w.is  imblishci!  in  giMMl  faith; 
that  its  publication  was  due  to  an  honest  mis¬ 
take  of  the  facts;  that  there  were  reasonable 
groumls  for  believing  that  the  statements  in 
said  article  were  true,  and  that  within  ten  days 
alter  the  service  of  said  luitice  a  full  and  fair 
correction  <ir  retraction  was  published  in  the 
same  editions  o  corresiKimling  issues  of  the 
iieW'patK'r,  magazine  <*r  i>erio«lical  in  which  said 
article  appeared  ami  in  as  conspicuous  a  place 
and  type  a-.  wa>  said  original  article,  then  the 
plaintili  in  such  case  shall  recover  only  such 
>pecial  or  actual  damages  as  the  plaintitT  shows 
he  ha^  Mistaine»i. 

Exempts  Present  Cases 

“Section  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
action  for  libel  now  presiding  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  the  state. 

“Secti(»n  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  this  act  or  any  part  thereof  arc 
hereby  repealed." 
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Chicago  Times 
Report  Made 
To  Employes 

Thomason  Shows  How  Higher 
Costs  Brought  Net  Loss 
of  $13,185  for  1938 

Chicago,  March  22— The  Chicago 
Times'  operating  profit  for  1938  was 
$147,632.19,  although  after  deducting 
interest  on  debentures  of  $150,000  and 
other  interest  and  loss  charges  ag¬ 
gregating  $9,726.79,  the  Times’  net 
loss  for  the  year  was  $13,185.34,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  to  share¬ 
holders  released  this  week. 

Not  Revenuo  Up  $124,296 
Simultaneously  with  release  of  the 
report  to  stockholders  was  specially- 
prepared  report  to  Times  employes  on 
operations  of  the  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  tabloid  newspaper. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Times  publisher 
and  president,  reported  total  net  rev¬ 
enue  for  1938  was  $4,261,272.24,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $124,296.49  over  the  previous 
year.  Operating  expenses,  totaling 
$4,113,640.05,  exceeded  those  of  1937 
by  $167,243.00.  The  added  expense 
was  due  to  increase  in  the  cost  of  pa¬ 
per  and  ink  ($65,347.66);  news  and 
editorial  ($30,753.57);  mechanical  and 
distribution  expense  ($11,655.57);  and 
administration  and  selling  expenses 
($59,486.20). 

Mr.  Thomason  pointed  out  that 
though  the  Times’  1938  advertising 
linage  declined  12.85' f,  with  losses  of 
other  Chicago  papers  averaging 
11.31';c,  the  year’s  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  $1,946,960.87,  exceeded  1937's 
peak  figure  by  $125,895.19,  due  to  rate 
increases.  Daily  average  circulation 
for  the  year  increased  .40' i.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  showed  a  net  loss  of 
1.28'.. 

Graphs,  Diagrams  Used 

The  report  to  employes  showed  by 
graphs  and  diagrams  the  operations 
during  the  last  year  and  presented  a 
balance  sheet  in  terms  of  “How  oui 
money  is  invested”  and  “Where  we 
got  the  money.”  Illustrations  showed 
where  each  dollar  of  income  came 
from  and  how  each  dollar  of  expense 
was  spent,  explaining  “our  income 
was  not  quite  enough  to  pay  all  our 
expenses,  and  $13,3b  of  our  surplus 
contributed  by  stockholders  was  used 
to  make  up  the  difference.” 

Salaries  and  wages  took  42  1 5 
cents  of  every  dollar  received;  paper 
and  ink,  27  2  5  cents;  managemen 
salaries,  2  2  5  cents;  mi.scellaneous 
items  accounted  for  the  balance.  For 
each  full-time  employe’s  job  the  Times 
has  invested  $5,931  in  cash,  notes  and 
accounts  receivable,  plant  equipment 
inventories,  miscellaneous  assets  and 
cost  of  acquiring  circulation. 

TO  ENTER  DAILY  FIELD 

The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Citizen-Press 
a  weekly,  will  enter  the  daily  evening 
and  Sunday  morning  field,  April  W 
Otho  Plummer,  publisher,  ha.s  an¬ 
nounced.  Wes  Plummer  and  W.  A- 
Scruggs  are  associate  editors.  A.  E 
Rogers,  advertising  director,  and  Ber 
S.  Woodhead,  Jr.,  editor. 

FINCH  FACSIMILE 

W.  G.  H.  Finch,  of  Finch  Tele¬ 
communications  laboratories.  Ne» 
York,  announced  recently  that 
rangements  had  been  completed  wit 
the  International  News  Service  to  use 
the  highlights  of  its  general  news 
reports  covering  international,  tn- 
tional,  and  local  news  events  whic" 
will  be  incorporated  daily  in  facsiiw^ 
transmissions  from  his  station  W2XB‘' 
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Shopper  Papers  in  Fresh  Bid 
For  Retail  Ad  Budgets 


Revived  Interest  Noted  .  . .  Writer  Tells  How 
Newspapers  Have  Met  Threat  of  Shopping 
News  Competition  in  Their  Cities 
By  JOHN  GUERNSEY 

MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


PERHAPS  SOME  publishers  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  present  retail  revenue. 
Perhaps  they  think  they  are  so 
strongly  entrenched  that  they  have 
no  interest  in  Shopping  News  and  the 
feverish  efforts  being  made  to  extend 
shoppers  to  other  cities  on  the  wave 
of  misinformation  published  on  the 
Wilkes-Barre  situation. 

They  are  entitled  to  their  opinion. 
Their  story  usually  is  that  they  have 
a  monopoly  in  their  cities,  that  re¬ 
tailers  can’t  get  along  without  them 
and  they  know  it.  “That’s  pretty 
?ood.  Bud!  But  that  ain’t  the  way  I 
heered  it!” 

The  way  I  heered  it,  one  fellow  said 
to  the  other  fellows  at  a  recent  Re¬ 
tailers’  convention; 

Going  Back  to  Newspapers 
“After  getting  along  entirely  with¬ 
out  newspapers  for  four  months  we 
ill  Wilkes-Barre  now  know  positwely 
they  are  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
When  the  papers  resume  publication 
we're  going  back  in  them,  but  .  .  .  we 
can  well  afford  to  be  a  lot  more  inde¬ 
pendent  with  them  than  we  ever  were 
before." 

Time  said  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  sit¬ 
uation: 

“Thus  the  strike  set  up  a  perfect 
laboratory  in  which  to  test  the  most 
cherished  and  vital  belief  of  all  U.  S. 
newspaper  publishers:  that  local  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  get  along  without  them. 
Alarming  result:  it  has  gotten  along 
quite  well.  ...  At  the  same  time  mer¬ 
chants  have  saved  tip  to  .50%  on  their 
promotion  and  advertising  budgets." 

Probably  .some  “merehants”  saved 
“up  to  50%’’  or  even  up  to  100%)  on 
their  promotion  and  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  by  not  advertising.  But  as  a 
characterization  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  Time’s  article  of  March  6  is  un¬ 
true,  adding  more  fuel  to  a  smoldering 
fire. 


ing  damaged  by  wild  rumors  which 
spring  up  from  nowhere  and  sweep 
the  city  unchecked,  in  the  absence  of 
published  news.  (All  papers  were 
suspended  by  Guild  strike  from  Oct. 
1,  1938  until  this  week.) 

It  is  not  healthy  for  a  city  to  be 
without  virile  newspapers.  A  good 
newspaper  is  the  best  retail  advertising 
medium.  There  is  no  doubt  or  argu¬ 
ment  about  it  in  the  minds  of  retail¬ 
ers.  The  only  obstacle  to  more  ad¬ 
vertising  IE  cost,  and  retailers  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  ways  to  do  more  ad¬ 
vertising  within  the  cost  budget  which 
their  sales  permit. 

Wilkes-Barre  merchants’  efforts  to 
develop  substitutes  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  were  not  an  attempt  to  dis¬ 
credit  newspapers  nor  to  force  lower 
rates.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  newspapers  nor  with  their  rates. 
The  plight  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  pub¬ 
lishers  was  not  pleasing  to  local  re¬ 
tailers.  Articles  in  smart-alec  “news” 
magazines  which  pictured  the  situation 
as  gleeful  escapement  of  merchants 
from  a  yoke  of  excessive  advertising 
cost,  to  the  benefit  of  the  stores  and 
the  discredit  of  newspaper  advertising, 
are  deliberately  deceptive. 

Frank  Burnside,  an  executive  of  the 
largest  department  store  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  spoke  frankly  to  the  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  assembled  in  convention  in 
New  York  in  late  January.  1939. 

What  Burnside  Said 

Hero  are  some  extracts  from  Mr. 
Burnside’s  talk: 

“We  in  Wilkes-Barre  are  .still  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  newspaper  icith  paid 
circulation  is  head  and  shoulders  the 
best  medium  for  department  store 
advertising." 

“I  would  not  be  fair  if  I  left  you 
with  the  idea  that  we  are  altogether 
pleased  with  the  situation  (enforced 


as  merchants  have  suffered  from  the 
suspension  of  the  papers  probably  is 
the  loss  in  morale  which  has  been  felt 
by  the  entire  community.  Ugly 
rumors  arise  and  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire.  Without  newspapers  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  even  check  out- 
outrageous  gossip,  however  pre¬ 
posterous.  And  then  the  social  life 
of  the  community  slowed  to  a  stop. 


To  say  that  “all  U.  S.  newspaper  u.se  of  Shoppers).  TheJjiggest  loss  we 
publishers’’  or  any  but  a  few  in 
isolated  fortresses  believe  that  retail¬ 
ors  cannot  get  along  without  them  is 
another  characteristically  weasel  mis- 
rppresentation.  Publishers  know  that 
no  other  medium  or  method  of  ad- 
■'ortising  can  produce  the  sales  re¬ 
sponse  which  retailers  require  at  as 
\Vlh  ^  Rt'tailers  know  it  too. 

•men  through  necessity  or  experiment 
“'ey  try  other  media  they  are  con- 
nrmed  in  that  belief,  even  though  in 
some  cities  Shopping  News  is  con- 
inued  as  a  supplemental  medium  for 
salutary  effect.  Time 
odded:  “U.  S.  newspaper  publishers’ 

•  ■  associations  remained  discreetly 
silent  on  the  matter  last  week.” 

truth  about  the  Wilkes-Barre 
■■ttail  situation  is  that  business  is  bad, 

[etailers  are  discouraged,  the  two 


“Aside  from  these  considerations 
there  is  one  big  fault  with  our  Shop¬ 
pers  Bulletin  as  compared  with  the 
regular  newspaper,  and  that  is  its  lack 
of  flexibility.  We  are  forced  to  work 
considerably  farther  in  advance.  It 
still  takes  us  a  full  day  and  a  half  to 
make  our  distribution  in  fair  weather, 
and  that  naturally  takes  some  of  the 
punch  out  of  our  response.  It  does  not 
lend  itself  to  highly  promotional 
activities. 

“The  cost  of  the  actual  distribution 
is  high. 

“On  a  12-page  basis  the  cost  per 
page  is  a  little  less  than  twice  as  much 
as  we  were  paying  per  page  in  our 
most  expensive  daily.” 

After  a  discussion  of  costs  and  sales 
results,  which  were  favorable  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  year  (but 
less  favorable  than  Scranton  stores  19 
miles  away  enjoyed  with  newspapers) 
Mr.  Burnside  continued: 

Part  of  Concerted  Attack 

“We  have  come  to  have  far  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of 
completeness  of  circulation  or  cov¬ 
erage  of  any  circular  or  newspaper 
medium  than  we  ever  had  before.  .  .  . 
Our  papers  .  .  .  were  not  giving  us 
adequate  coverage.” 

He  closed  with  emphasis  on  the 
vital  need  for  “a  satisfactory  per¬ 
centage  of  coverage,”  urged  retailers 
in  other  cities  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circulation  of  their  papers 
and  “cooperate  with  them  to  help 
reach  this  goal.” 

There  is  a  concerted  effort  on  foot 
to  destroy  newspapers’  effectiveness 
by  curtailing  their  revenue,  a  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  effort  to  discredit 
their  truthfulness  and  their  reader 
confidence.  It  is  helped  by  the  fact 
that  promoters  have  recently  revived 
their  interest  in  the  shopping  news 
field,  and  many  shopper  propositions 
are  currently  near  the  jelling  point  in 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Whether 
they  will  jell  or  curdle  depends  upon 
whether  retailers  believe  that  Shop¬ 
ping  News  has  been  as  effective  as 
newspapers  in  the  cities  where  it  has 
been  tried,  and  whether  the  true  facts 
are  presented  forcefully  before  de¬ 
cisions  have  been  made. 

The  current  idea  among  shopping 


TAX  ON  NEWSPAPER  ADS  PASSED  BY  OKLA,  HOUSE 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  MARCH  22 — A  revised  version  of  the  Oklahoma  state 
sales  tax  bill  was  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  house  of  representatives  this 
week.  The  bill  provides  that  a  2%  sales  tax  shall  apply  to  gross  receipts  or 
gross  proceeds  derived  from  the  .sale  of  advertising  space  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  'The  bill  would  change  the  present  law  to  include  advertising 
space  and  to  place  a  5-cent  sales  tax  on  each  glass  or  bottle  of  beer  sold.  E. 
Blumhagen,  Blaine  county,  and  Bill  Logan,  Comanche  county,  led  the  fight 
against  the  Gibbons  amendment  to  make  the  tax  apply  to  newspaper  adver- 
ShoD^r  “‘'"‘^ouragea,  me  two  ^jgjng.  Blumhagen  declared  the  amendment  represented  double  taxation  on 

merchants.  “You’re  trying  to  tax  them  not  for  selling  their  goods  but  for 


papers,  the^ost^TOr'page^is^d^ouble'Ae  inviting  the  public  to  come  in  and  buy  the  goods,”  he  said.  This  will 

former  cost  of  equal  space  in  the  ^  blow  to  business  recovery.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  general 
newspaper  of  greatest  circulation  de-  ionic  for  business.  A  sane  advertising  program  should  be  encouraged  as  one 
Partment  managers  blame  their  in-  i^®  tonics  which  can  be  offered  for  business.”  Governor  Phillips  de- 
ability  to  get  sales  on  the  loss  of  news-  glared  he  hoped  the  state  senate  would  kill  the  amendment  levying  a  tax 
faper  advertising,  and  stores  were  b:;-  'n  .  il  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising. 


news  promoters  is  to  band  together 
and  sell  .shopper  space  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  strength  of  its  sup¬ 
port  by  retailers.  If  ever  the  time 
was  ripe  for  action  by  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  it  is  now.  Otherwise  we  will 
see  merchant-owned  Shopping  News 
in  15  more  cities  within  six  months, 
and  privately-owned  shopper  publi¬ 
cations  started  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  a  wave  of  mistaken  belief  that 
they  are  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
newspapers  at  a  lower  cost  to  re¬ 
tailers. 

169  Cities  Have  Shoppers 

Media  Records  provided  800  pub¬ 
lishers  in  532  cities  with  a  special  re¬ 
port  last  year  on  the  Shopping  News 
situation,  and  how  it  was  being  han¬ 
dled  in  its  various  outcroppings.  The 
report  covered  a  history  of  shopper 
publications,  a  detailed  record  of  169 
cities  in  which  they  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  (only  17  are  merchant-owned), 
a  list  of  178  cities  in  which  at  least  one 
and  sometimes  several  attempts  at  a 
shopper  publication  have  failed  and 
other  elements  of  a  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  subject. 

The  report  analyzed  a  number  of 
typical  shopper  publications  showing 
their  size,  frequency  of  publication, 
the  kinds  of  advertisers  using  them 
and  other  characteristics.  Of  greatest 
value,  and  more  pertinent  now  than 
ever  was  a  section  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “How  Newspapers  Have  Met 
Shopper  Competition.” 

Media  Records’  report  on  Shopping 
News  is  even  more  timely  today,  and 
of  keener  interest  to  publishers  gen¬ 
erally  than  it  was  last  year  when  it 
v/as  published.  It  is  no  longer  in 
print,  but  every  newspaper  subscriber 
of  Media  Records  who  contributed  to 
its  compilation  has  a  copy  on  file  to 
which  reference  can  be  made. 

The  following  summary  of  how 
newspapers  have  met  shopper  com¬ 
petition  is  reprinted  from  that  report: 

How  Competition  Was  Met 
Shopper  publications.  especially 
where  they  have  the  support  of  the 
leading  department  stores,  often  re¬ 
sult  in  a  rather  heavy  diversion  of 
revenue  from  newspapers  without  ef¬ 
fecting  a  measurable  reduction  in  pub¬ 
lishing  costs  or  in  the  retailers’  in¬ 
vestment  in  advertising.  Diversion  of 
revenue  nece.ssarily  means  less  news 
content,  less  space  to  promote  com¬ 
munity  interests,  a  poorer  impression 
of  the  retail  importance  of  the  city  in 
surrounding  communities,  hence  less 
retail  business. 

Conscious  of  these  long-term  effects, 
as  well  as  of  their  immediate  interest, 
newspaper  publishers  have  taken  vari¬ 
ous  means  described  below  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  of  Shoppers 
or  meeting  Shopper  competition. 
Since  many  of  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  were  supplied  in  confidence, 
the  uniform  policy  is  observed  of  not 
localizing  any.  Nor  is  the  sequence 
indicative  of  relative  worth. 

1.  Publishers  arranged  dinner 
meetings  with  leading  retailers,  de- 
seribed  newspaper  services  to  city  and 
stores,  dissected  newspaper  operations 
and  news  departments,  told  of  the 
reasons  for  each  and  their  cost,  asked 
for  advice  on  what  costs  to  cut  to  re¬ 
duce  rates.  Sessions  ended  with  no 
cuts  in  rate,  no  Shopping  News,  but 
restoration  of  confidence  in  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  newspapers  and  their  value 
to  the  city. 

2.  Raised  street  price  from  2c  to  3c. 
carrier  rate  to  22c  (E  &  S),  reduced 
retail  linage  rate  for  lOOO-line 
(monthly)  advertisers  about  20%.  No 
Shopping  News. 

3.  Encouraged  advertisers  to  fore 
suspension  of  superfluous  newspape:T 
Promised  extension  of  suburban  cl.  - 
rier  routes. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Publisher,  Two 
Editors  Cited 
For  Contempt 

To  Fight  Judge's  Action  . 
Editorial  Criticized 
Court  on  Gambling  Coses 


Cited  for  contempt  of  court,  the 
publisher  and  two  editors  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  indicated  this 
week  they  will  carry  the  case  to  the 
highest  courts  in  their  fight  to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  the  press  in  Indiana. 

The  three  Post-Tribune  executives 
were  cited  March  16  by  City  Judge 
William  T.  Fletcher  of  Gary.  The 
charge  was  based  on  published  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  judge’s  handling  of  gambl¬ 
ing  cases.  The  editors,  H.  B.  Snyder 
and  A.  Myron  Harris,  submitted  to 
arrest  and  furnished  bonds  of  $1,500 
each.  The  publisher,  J.  Ralph  Snyder, 
was  in  Florida  last  week  when  the 
warrants  were  issued. 

Hearing  on  the  direct  contempt 
charge  has  been  set  by  Judge  Fletcher 
for  March  30.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
said  he  will  issue  new  warrants 
charging  indirect  contempt  of  court, 
which,  under  Indiana  law,  will  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  trying  the  defendants. 
Called  Editorial  "Scandalous" 

The  Post-Tribune  has  been  cam¬ 
paigning  against  gambling  and  com¬ 
mercial  vice.  In  a  recent  editorial  it 
suggested  that  when  some  of  the 
gamblers  released  by  Judge  Fletcher 
were  taken  before  the  Criminal  Court 
in  Crown  Point  the  judge  said:  “Drive 
down  and  see  what  happens  in  a  real 
court.”  Judge  Fletcher  termed  this 
editorial  as  false  and  scandalous. 

Commenting  upon  the  citation  the 
Post-Tribune  asserted  editorially  there 
was  nothing  to  sustain  Judge 
Fletcher’s  contempt  action.  The  edi¬ 
torial  pointed  out  the  Post-Tribune 
respects  the  general  rule  that  news¬ 
papers  have  no  right  to  influence  a 
judge  during  the  conduct  of  a  case. 

“However,  after  a  case  has  been  de¬ 
cided,  it  is  not  contemptuous  for  a 
newspaper  to  comment  on  its  handling 
or  on  the  judge’s  decision,”  slates  the 
editorial.  “E.xcept  in  his  handling  of 
cases  in  his  court  a  judge  has  no  more 
rights  and  privileges  than  any  other 
citizen.  He  can  be  criticized  just  as 
any  other  citizen  can  be  criticized. 

“Judge  Fletcher  is  probably  enough 
of  a  lawyer  to  realize  that  he  has  no 
foundation  for  a  charge  of  direct  con¬ 
tempt  and  if  that  is  true  then  his 
charge  must  have  been  filed  simply  to 
use  the  power  of  his  public  office 
against  his  critics.  By  making  trou¬ 
ble  for  his  critics,  he  would  stop 
criticism.  Well,  it  won’t  work,  for  in 
our  opinion  the  chief  office  in  Gary 
requiring  criticism  at  this  time  is  the 
city  court.” 

Judge  a  Critic  of  Paper 

Judge  Fletcher  told  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  he  had  no  respect  for  the  Post- 
Tribune  editorial  executives,  declar¬ 
ing:  “They  have  attempted  to  bring 
my  court  into  disrepute  and  I  won’t 
stand  for  it.” 

Mr.  Harris.  Post-Tribune  managing 
editor,  said  the  judge  had  frequently 
criticized  the  paper. 

The  defendants  have  indicated  they 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  courts 
to  uphold  previous  decisions  that  a 
newspaper  is  not  guilty  of  contempt  in 
commenting  on  a  judge’s  actions  after 
he  has  decided  a  case. 

The  Indiana  statute  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  prevent  the  judge 
from  hearing  the  case  provides  that 
in  cases  of  indirect  contempt  (such  as 
the  present)  the  court  shall,  at  the 


time  the  citations  are  issued,  name 
three  competent  and  disinterested 
judges  or  lawyers.  The  law  provides 
that  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant 
then  shall  each  strike  off  one  name. 
The  one  person  remaining  unchal¬ 
lenged  shall  preside  as  judge. 

■ 

Prosecutor's  Son 
Arrested  by  U.  S. 


In  Mobile  "Plot" 

Trial  of  Six  Indicted  as 
Conspirators  Against 
Editor  Set  for  May  1 

Mobile,  March  22 — An  assistant 
state’s  attorney  was  under  arrest  by 
the  U.  S.  government  here  today  as 
the  dramatic  climax  of  an  exhaustive 
six-day  investigation  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  into  the  Ewald  freedom 
of  the  press  case. 

The  state  official,  handsome  25-year- 
old  Bart  B.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  whose 
lather  is  now  in  his  21st  year  as 
solicitor  of  the  Mobile  circuit  courts, 
was  indicted  with  five  others. 

Charged  with  Conspiracy 

Charged  with  young  Chamberlain 
were  Sam  B.  Powe,  gambler  and 
political  leader;  Peter  V.  Crolich,  bar¬ 
room  operator  and  associate  of  Powe 
in  political  activities;  George  and 
Miriam  McKenzie,  man  and  wife,  at 
whose  home  Henry  P.  Ewald,  former 
editor  of  the  Mobile  Press  and  the 
Mobile  Register,  was  trapped,  black¬ 
jacked  and  beaten,  allegedly  in  an 
attempt  to  stop  an  editorial  campaign 
against  the  lottery  racket,  which  he 
had  been  leading  in  the  newspapers; 
and  John  Powe,  brother  of  Sam. 

District  Attorney  Francis  H.  Inge 
did  not  disclose  what  part  Chamber- 
lain  is  accused  of  playing  in  the  case, 
but  he  is  charged  jointly  with  the 
others  in  a  conspiracy  under  Section 
51,  Title  18,  of  the  U.  S.  code.  Cham¬ 
berlain  was  arrested  a  few  houi's 
after  the  jury  returned  its  indictments, 
and,  taken  before  U.  S.  Commissioner 
Alex  Howard,  posted  $5,000  bond 
pending  trial. 

District  Judge  John  McDuffie  an¬ 
nounced  that  trials  of  persons  indicted 
by  the  jury  will  begin  Monday, 
May  1. 

Leo  H.  Pou,  an  assistant  district 
attorney,  said  today  that,  as  a  con¬ 
spiracy  is  charged,  the  six  defendants 
in  the  Ewald  case  will  undoubtedly 
be  tried  together,  in  one  case.  The 
defendants,  he  said,  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  severance,  but  granting  this 
request  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Text  of  U.  S.  Code 

The  section  of  the  U.  S.  code  under 
which  the  indictments  were  returned 
reads: 


Title  18. — United  St.ites  code  annotated. 

Section  51.  (Criminal  Code  Section  19.) 
Conspiracy  to  injure  persons  in  exercise  of 
civil  rights.  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire 
t  )  injure,  oppress,  threaten,  or  intimhlate  any 
citizen  in  the  free  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any 
right  or  privilege,  seciireil  to  him  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  his  having  so  exercised  the  same,  or  if 
two  or  more  persons  go  in  disguise  on  the 
highway,  or  on  the  premises  of  another,  with 
intent  to  prevent  or  hinder  his  free  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  any  right  or  privilege  so 


secured,  they  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  10  years, 
and  shall,  moreover,  be  thereafter  ineligible  to 
any  office,  or  place  of  honor,  profit  or  trust 
created  by  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Indictment  of  the  Powes,  the  Mc¬ 
Kenzies  and  Crolich  was  not  unex¬ 
pected,  but  the  inclusion  of  Chamber- 
lain  came  as  a  distinct  surprise.  The 
young  lawyer  and  man-about-town 
has  been  second  assistant  to  his  father, 
one  of  the  most  widely-known  prose¬ 
cutors  in  the  South,  since  shortly 
after  he  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama’s  law  school, 
and  has  made  a  good  record  on  con¬ 
victions  in  the  courts. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  there  may 
be  more  indictments  in  the  case. 
When  the  jury  reported  Saturday, 
Judge  McDuffie  said  he  would  not 
discharge  the  panel,  but  would  merely 
excuse  the  members.  “It  may  be  that 
you  will  be  called  back  if  the  district 
attorney  sees  fit,”  he  commented. 

A  government  agent  who  has 
worked  on  the  case  told  Editor  & 
PuBiLSHER  “the  investigation,  definite¬ 
ly,  has  not  been  closed.” 

■ 

Spokane  Press 
Suspended  by 
Scripps  League 

Closing  of  37-Year-Old 
P.  M.  Daily  Affects  96  .  .  . 
Severance  Pay  to  Employes 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Press,  a 
Scripps  League  newspaper,  sus¬ 
pended  publication  March  18  after  37 
years  in  the  evening  field.  The  sus¬ 
pension  leaves  Spokane,  a  city  of  ap¬ 
proximately  115,000  population,  with 
one  morning  and  Sunday  paper,  the 
Spokesman-Review,  and  one  evening 
daily,  the  Chronicle. 

Affected  by  the  daily’s  shutdown 
were  96  employes.  Ihey  received 
severance  pay  of  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  salary,  dependent  upon  length 
of  service  to  the  organization. 

The  Press  had  no  guild  contract. 
Severance  pay  was  scaled  from  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks  to  ten  weeks 
in  all  non-mechanical  departments 
based  on  length  of  service. 

Prevailing  Costs  Blamed 
Announcement  of  the  suspension 
.said  “prevailing  costs  of  operation 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  in 
addition  to  the  burden  of  taxation, 
make  it  impossible  to  operate  without 
facing  continued  losses.” 

Herbert  F.  Kretchman.  managing 
editor  of  the  Press,  will  remain  a 
member  of  the  Scripps  League  of 
Newspapers,  joining  the  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  offices  at  the  Tacoma  Times. 
William  N.  Wiswall,  business  man¬ 
ager,  will  join  the  company’s  office  in 
Portland  with  the  News-Telegram,  as 
will  James  Alexander,  circulation 
manager. 

Einar  Larsen,  advertising  manager, 
will  join  either  the  Seattle  Star  or  the 
Portland  Telegram,  both  Scripps 
League  Newspapers. 


CIRCULATORS  TO  MEET 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn,  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  May  14,  15  and  16  at  Seattle. 


CHENEY  COWLES  NOW  M.E.  IN  SPOKANE 

CHENEY  COWLES  has  been  appointed  managing  editor  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  the  post  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry 
Rising.  Since  his  graduation  from  Yale,  Mr.  Cowles  has  worked  both  in  the 
business  and  editorial  departments  of  the  Cowles  publications  but  has  concen¬ 
trated  most  of  his  time  and  attention  on  the  editorial  side.  He  has  been  leg¬ 
man  and  read  copy,  has  taken  news  photographs  and  sat  at  the  city  desk.  Re¬ 
cently  he  has  been  executive  editor.  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  eldest  of  the  two  sons 
of  W.  H.  Cowles,  has  been  general  manager  of  the  Chronicle  since  1935. 


News  Men  Win 
Dramatic  Race  to 
Save  Two  Lives 

Storms  Foil  to  Halt  Dash 
By  Plane  and  Autos 
With  Botulism  Serum 

ScoTTS  Bluff,  Neb.,  March  21— Carl 
Bertram,  23,  and  his  pretty  wife, 
Pauline,  21,  Morrill,  Neb.,  farm  cou¬ 
ple,  stricken  with  botulism  March  15. 
are  alive  in  a  hospital  here  and  ready 
to  return  home  in  a  few  days,  thanks 
to  two  shipments  of  botulism  serum 
speeded  here  from  Denver  by  air¬ 
plane,  automobiles  and  train,  with 
newspapermen  of  three  states  co¬ 
operating  in  a  race  against  death. 

The  serum  and  facilities  were  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  Scotts  Bluff  Doiljj 
Star-Herald,  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
and  Denver  Bureau  of  Associated 
Press,  and  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
Eagle  and  Tribune. 

Major  Bonfils  Flies  Plant 
At  the  Star-Herald’s  request  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  AP  picked  up  the 
sierum  and  Major  Fred  Bonfils,  com¬ 
mander  National  Guard  Air  Squadron 
and  general  manager  of  the  Post, 
with  two  other  fliers,  took  off  in  a 
bomber.  In  Scotts  Bluff  40  cars  were 
called  out  to  the  airport  to  light  the 
field  for  dropping  a  parachute  bearing 
the  serum. 

Meanwhile  the  Bonfils  plane  was 
grounded  by  a  snowstorm  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.  Two  staffers  of  the 
Cheyenne  Eagle  and  Tribune,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  by  the  Scotts  Bluff  Star- 
Herald,  picked  up  the  serum  in  a  car 
and  started  through  the  storm  on  the 
Cheyenne-Scotts  Bluff  highway.  Fron 
Scotts  Bluff  H.  J.  Wisner,  Star- 
Herald  publisher  and  Floyd  Wisne: 
circulation  manager,  drove  into  tk 
storm  to  meet  the  Cheyenne  car.  S 
severe  was  the  weather  that  the  Wi¬ 
ner  brothers  took  four  and  half  hoic 
for  a  trip  normally  accomplished  n 
two. 

Serum  Brings  Recovery 

The  cars  met  at  Meriden  and  tk 
serum  arrived  here  at  2:30  air 
March  16.  Injections  were  quick!' 
made,  after  which  the  Bertram 
speedily  began  reviving  and  .shakir: 
off  the  characteristic  paralysis  whic: 
had  destroyed  virtually  all  the; 
faculties.  At  noon  on  March  16  tie 
doctors  determined  more  serum  »'«.• 
needed  so  the  Star-Herald  chartere: 
a  plane  from  Everett  Hogan,  airpo.' 
manager,  for  the  hop  to  Denver.  An¬ 
other  March  storm  interferec 
grounding  Hogan  at  Denver.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  men  put  the  serum  one 
train  and  in  the  early  morning  hou.-; 
further  injections  were  made.  Fro; 
then  on  the  progress  of  the  Be:- 
trams  to  recovery  has  been  uninte: 
rupted. 

The  attack  of  botulism  apparent 
was  due  to  an  improperly  cooke 
mixture  of  pork  and  canned  vegr 
tables,  although  the  state  laboratc' 
analysis  is  incomplete. 

■ 

N.  M.  DAILY  SOLD 

Purchase  of  the  Gallup  (N.  M  )  I 
dependent  by  A.  W.  Barnes.  forO' 
publisher  of  Monmouth  (Ill.) 
and  later  business  manager  of  d* 
consolidated  Review-Atlas,  and  mo; 
recently  advertising  manager  of  t- 
Illinois  Bankers  Life  Assurance  U 
from  Vincent  J.  Jaeger  and  C.  * 
Carter,  was  announced  this  week, 
Jaeger  will  retire  and  Mr.  Carter  w; 
be  associated  with  Mr.  Barnes 
charge  of  advertising  as  here^ 
fore. 
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Utility’s  Newspaper  Ads 
Aid  Public  Relations 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  N.  Y.  Uses  News¬ 
papers  to  Promote  Electrical  Consumption  and 
Foster  Better  Consumer  Attitude 
By  HENRY  OBERMEYER 

ASSISTANT  VICE-PRESIDENT 

CONSOLIDATED  EDISON  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

In  this  article  Mr.  Obermeyer  states  that  "newspapers  are  performing  a  unique  service 
by  furnishing  the  medium  through  which  American  business  is  finding  not  only  itd 
voice,  but  a  means  of  contact  with  the  American  people  who  will  determine  the  future 
of  our  economic  system."  He  also  reveals  the  policy  of  his  company  which  "has 
continued  to  affect  our  use  of  newspaper  space  in  the  cause  of  improving  customer 
relations  and  public  understanding  of  our  business." 


the  history  of  public  utility  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  newspapers  has 
been  a  somewhat  curious  one,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  utilities,  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  as  monopolies  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  sphere,  did  not  at  first  appear  to 
have  the  same  urgent  reason  for  em¬ 
barking  on  an  advertising  career  that 
applied,  let  us  say,  to  the  cigarette 
industry  or  the  retail  department 
store.  Even  today,  the  question  is 
not  infrequently  asked  both  by  cus¬ 
tomers  and  stockholders,  “Why  do 
you  spend  your  money  on  advertising 
when  people  have  to  use  your  service 
whether  they  like  it  or  not?” 

This  attitude  of  mind  has,  I  am 
afraid,  been  shared  also  by  some  of 
the  newspaper  fraternity  because  I 
have  heard  newspaper  representatives 
remark,  among  themselves,  in  a  burst 
of  frankness,  "We  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  utility  copy  because  we  get  that 
regularly  anyhow.”  Perhaps  that 
partly  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our 
advertising  is  required  to  pay  an 
average  premium  of  55%  to  58%  on 
comparable  volume,  over  that  of  other 
local  concerns  for  virtually  identical 
merchandise  copy. 

No  Ulterior  Motive  in  Ads 
There  are  those,  likewise,  who  at¬ 
tribute  an  ulterior  or  concealed  motive 
on  the  part  of  utilities  in  issuing  ad¬ 
vertising  contracts  to  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  result  being  that  in  at 
least  one  state,  Wisconsin,  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  public  util¬ 
ities  is  beginning  to  be  restricted  by 
regulatory  authorities,  and  similar 
steps  are  being  proposed  elsewhere. 

Actually,  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  view  that  utility  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  judged  by  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  standards  of 
advertising.  In  fact,  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  as  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again  in  securing  appropriations 
from  hardboiled  utility  executives, 
Ibat  a  gas  or  electric  company  needs 
•nore  and  better  advertising  than  other 
types  of  business  which  are  not  af¬ 
fected  to  the  same  extent  with,  as  we 
soy,  “a  public  interest.” 

I  don’t  know  if  it  ever  was  true, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  true  today  that 
companies  like  Consolidated  Edison 
ore  monopolies  in  the  sense  that  they 
do  not  fear  competition.  Probably  no 
more  intense  competition  exists  than 
mat  between  gas  and  oil,  or  gas  and 
^1,  for  hou.se-heating  and  industrial 
ooat  processing  applications.  Central 
station  power  provided  by  the  electric 
company  is  in  direct  competition  with 
he  Diesel  plant  and  other  private 
means  of  generating  electrical  energy, 
whether  in  the  home  or  in  industry, 
mere  is  nothing  which  is  done  by  olec- 
ricity  or  gas  that  cannot  be  done  in 
Seme  other  way  (even  the  best  radios 
^ere.  for  many  years,  operated  from 
>  cell  or  storage  batteries),  and  the 
only  rea.son  utility  service  has  to  rec¬ 
ommend  itself  in  place  of  substitutes 
that  it  can  do  the  work  cheaper, 
.  for.  or  quicker,  and  usually  all 


were  used  almost  exclusively  for  light¬ 
ing  and  people  still  refer  to  their 
"lighting  bills”  or  to  the  “lighting 
company,”  even  though  less  than  half 
of  the  electric  current  produced  today 
is  used  for  lighting.  Had  it  not  been 
for  modern  sales  promotion  and  ad- 


three. 

Refrigerator  Would  Be  Luxury 

Both  gas  and  electricity  originally 


Henry  Obermeyer 

vertising,  our  business  would  still  be 
in  the  lighting  era,  and  the  heat-con¬ 
trolled  gas  range,  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
the  automatic  refrigerator,  and  scores 
of  other  household  conveniences 
would  be  either  totally  unknown  or 
so  exceptional  that  the  cost  of  buying 
and  using  them  would  be  in  the  class 
of  regal  luxuries  instead  of  common 
necessities. 

The  social  significance  of  this  is  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  realize  that  the  aver¬ 
age  gas  and  electric  rate  today  is  only 
about  l/lOth  of  what  it  was  in  the 
days  before  the.se  new  u.ses  obtained 
wide.spread  public  acceptances.  And 
so,  although  there  is  plenty  of  com¬ 
petition  in  the  utility  industry,  includ¬ 
ing  that  universal  scramble  for  a  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar,  we  sec  that 
competition  is  not  the  only  form  of 
life  that  stimulates  either  tiade  or 
advertising. 

Of  course,  the  utility  company  has 
this  advantage  over  other  businesses, 
if  it  can  be  called  an  advantage,  name¬ 
ly,  that  nearly  everyone  is  a  customer 
of  the  utility  in  greater  or  lesser  de¬ 
gree.  This  is  not  actually  as  favor¬ 
able  as  it  sounds  because,  since  the 
law  requires  us  to  give  .service  to 
everybody  who  asks  for  it,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  customers 
u.se  so  little  of  our  service,  or  use  it 
under  such  unfavorable  load  condi¬ 
tions,  that  it  costs  the  company  actu¬ 
ally  more  to  keep  them  on  the  lines 


than  the  amount  that  they  pay.  Since, 
however,  electric  and  gas  service  goes 
into  every  homo,  which  means  that 
our  selling  problem  is  chiefly  one  of 
increasing  the  existing  load  through 
new  applications,  rather  than  that  of 
finding  new  customers,  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  which  parallels  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  utility  service,  is  the  natural 
and  logical  medium  for  us  to  use. 

Must  Not  Be  Too  Complacent 

So  newspapers  won’t  be  too  com¬ 
placent  about  this  situation,  however, 

I  ought  to  warn,  very  frankly,  that 
the  newspaper  medium,  though  still  in 
the  lead,  has  by  no  means  a  vested  in¬ 
terest  in  the  advertising  of  public 
utilities;  and  it  is  a  question,  which 
new.'^papers  may  be  required  to  an¬ 
swer,  whether  the  utilities’  use  of 
newspaper  space  has  not  reached  its 
practical  maximum. 

The  utilities  are  actively  looking  for 
new  and  ever  more  effective  ways  of 
promoting  their  business,  and  of 
bringing  their  aims  and  policies  before 
the  public  whom  they  serve.  Their 
constant  search  for  new  avenues  of 
information  to  their  customers  is  a 
conclusive  answer  to  those  who  ques¬ 
tion  the  economic  justification  for 
utility  advertising. 

Possibly  the  most  valuable  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  that  a  utility  has  at  its 
disposal,  not  even  excepting  the  news¬ 
papers,  is  the  monthly  contact  with 
customers  at  the  time  when  bills  are 
rendered.  Many  companies,  including 
Consolidated  Edison,  get  out  a  month¬ 
ly  publication  that  is  delivered  with 
the  bills  and  is  used  to  transmit  items 
of  current  information  having  to  do 
with  appliance  sales,  servicing,  or 
other  data  involving  the  mutual  in¬ 
terests  of  the  company  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  a 
utility  company  could  get  along  with 
this  medium  of  advertising  alone; 
but  this  is  only  the  beginning. 

For  more  than  seven  years  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  has  been  one  of  the  50 
leaders  in  the  use  of  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  the  country,  as 
judged  by  the  Direct  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing  A.ssociation.  We  have  won  na¬ 
tional  and  international  awards  for 
billboard,  poster,  and  window  display 
ads. 

Exhibit  at  World's  Fair 

In  our  own  building  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  we  are  putting  up 
the  largest  diorama — a  reproduction, 
in  scale,  of  the  entire  City  of  New 
York  and  Westchester  County — that 
has  ever  been  constructed.  Moving 
pictures  advertising  our  services  have 
been  shown,  outside  of  moving  picture 
theatre.s,  to  more  than  2..'I60  groups 
aggregating  over  430,000  people  within 
the  last  18  months  alone. 

We  are  contributing,  substantially, 
to  a  half  million  dollar  national  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  program  conducted  by 


the  American  Gas  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  sale  of 
modern  gas  appliances,  and  the  use 
of  gas  for  household  and  industrial 
purposes.  And  for  the  fourth  time,  in 
as  many  years,  we  are  sponsoring  a 
weekly  evening  radio  program. 

None  of  these  activities  is  under¬ 
taken  because  we  have  money  to 
waste.  On  the  contrary,  consistent 
reductions  in  our  rate,  amounting  to 
as  much  as  17%  in  the  average  do¬ 
mestic  rate  for  electricity  since  1931, 
and  equally  continued  increases  in 
taxes  and  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw 
materials,  which  have  gone  up  55%, 
12%  and  21%  respectively  during  the 
.same  period,  make  it  mandatory  for  us 
to  operate  at  the  highest  practical 
peqk  of  efficiency  so  that  every  dollar 
spent  for  advertising  must  not  only 
work  to  the  limit  but  must  return  its 
value  and  something  besides. 

Biggest  Part  of  Budget 
In  spite  of  all  the  undertakings  that 
I  have  listed,  newspaper  advertising 
still  represents,  by  a  substantial  mar¬ 
gin,  the  biggest  proportion  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  budget.  But  this  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  have  to  examine 
it  critically  at  more  and  more  frequent 
intervals.  With  all  of  its  natural  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  newspaper  also  presents 
some  positive  handicaps  from  the  util¬ 
ity  viewpoint.  There  is  the  case, 
which  I  pointed  out  earlier,  where  a 
utility  paying  a  national  advertising 
rate  is  forced  to  compete  directly  with 
the  local  rates  of  a  department  store 
under  identical  conditions.  On  top  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  upwards  of  30% 
or  more  of  the  circulation  of  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  may  be  entirely 
outside  the  territory  which  the  utility 
is  franchised  to  serve,  whereas  the 
utility  must  confine  its  business,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sale  of  appliances,  only 
to  existing  consumers.  That  means  a 
conception  of  the  milline  rate  very 
different  from  that  of  almost  any 
other  advertiser. 

There  is  also  the  inevitable  hazard 
in  newspaper  advertising  that  comes 
from  the  unhappy  juxtaposition  of 
news  or  editorial  matter  which  may 
jeopardize  or  entirely  defeat  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  advertiser.  I  recall  an 
electric  company  advertisement  with 
the  heading  “I  Was  Thrilled  to  Death 
With  My  New  Electric  Range.”  Along¬ 
side  of  it  a  whimsical  makeup  man 
had  placed  a  news  item,  “Housewife 
Killed  by  Short  Circuit.” 

Utilities  Using  Record  Space 
However,  the  truth  is  utilities  are 
using  more  newspaper  space  today 
than  ever  before  in  their  history,  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  I  have  just  said, 
the  tendency  is  decidedly  upward  in 
at  least  one  classification. 

That  classification  is  what  used  to 
be  called  “institutional.”  I  don’t  like 
the  word,  but  no  one,  as  yet,  seems  to 
have  found  an  adequate  substitute. 
The  Neta  York  Sun  calls  it  “Voice- 
of-Business”  advertising.  Mr.  Ruck- 
ey.ser  of  the  Journal- American,  who 
is  doing  a  fine  job  of  showing  industry 
lioio  to  tell  its  story,  has  still  other 
names  for  it. 

Consolidated  Edison  was,  I  believe, 
among  the  first  large  business  organ¬ 
izations  to  realize  not  only  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  still  more  the  obligation 
which  it  had  to  inform  the  public, 
particularly  its  own  customers,  re¬ 
garding  matters  that  were  of  mutual 
ccmcern,  and  that  affected  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  entire  community. 

Back  in  1012,  R.  E.  Livingston,  then 
in  charge  of  advertising  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York, 
predecessor  of  Consolidated  Edison 
Company,  made  adv'ertising  history  by 
being  the  first  to  transmit  an  adver¬ 
tisement  by  wireless  telegraphy.  This 
advertisement  appeared  in  four  suc¬ 
cessive  issues  of  the  Cunard  Daily 
(Confinited  on  juige  36) 
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Pie  Consumption 
Increased  by  Ads 
In  Philadelphia 

Newspaper  Campaigns 
and  Contest  Are 
Successful  Promoters 

Two  13-week  advertising  campaigns 
in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  pro¬ 
moting  restaurants  in  general  have 
successfully  increased  the  demand  and 
consumption  for  Mrs.  Smith’s  Pies  in 
that  area. 

The  campaigns,  created  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
have  been  financed  by  the  Mrs.  Smith 
Pie  Company  but  were  arranged  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  Philadelphia 
Restaurant  Association. 

The  first  campaign  utilized  135-line 
single  column  copy  and  was  carried 
regularly  on  the  restaurant  page  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  “Take  Your 
Wife  Out  to  Dinner  Tonight,”  and,  “Of 
Course  Your  Wife  is  a  Good  Cook  but 
She  Will  Enjoy  a  Dinner  in  a  Good 
Restaurant,”  are  samples  of  the  ad 
headline  treatment.  Pies  were  second 
to  the  “eating  out”  theme. 

Prizes  for  Letters 

The  second  campaign  was  carried  in 
the  Bulletin  and  the  Evening  Ledger 
and  concentrated  on  a  letter-writing 
contest  for  which  cash  prizes  were 
given  every  week.  Restaurants  were 
supplied  with  cards  on  which  cus¬ 
tomers  could  write  in  25  words,  “Why 

I  like  to  eat  at  . ’s  restaurant.” 

Eighteen  weekly  prizes  ranging  from 
$5  to  SI  were  awarded  for  the  best 
letters. 

Copy  for  this  second  campaign  ran 
150  lines  on  one  column  with  most  of 
the  space  devoted  to  the  contest  as 
sponsored  by  the  Restaurant  Associa¬ 
tion.  About  one-fourth  of  the  ad  was 
devoted  to  Mrs.  Smith’s  Pies. 

According  to  the  Foley  agency,  these 
campaigns  increased  the  consumption 
of  pies  per  restaurant  served,  and  also 
created  new  restaurant  accounts  for 
the  pie  company. 

■ 

700  at  Glamour  Ball 
N.  Y.  Ad  Women  Held 

More  than  700  advertising  men  and 
women  attended  the  Glamour  Ball 
March  17  given  by  the  Advertising 
Women  of  New  York  on  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  Roof.  Proceeds  of  this  27th 
annual  dinner  and  dance  are  to  be 
devoted  largely  to  extending  the  club's 
consumer  forums  to  promote  better 
manufacturer-  retailer-  consumer  un  - 
derstanding,  according  to  Helen  Pef- 
fer,  president  of  the  club.  Among 
those  attending  the  ball  were: 

Jclin  IJallard,  president,  Btilova  Watch  Com- 
pmy;  John  Bensos.  president,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  <»f  Advertising  Agencies,  and  Mrs. 
Benson:  Milton  H.  Biow,  president.  Biow  Co., 
Inc.;  Frank  Braucher,  vice-president,  WOR; 
Mason  Britton,  chairman  of  the  hoard.  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  ami  Mrs.  Britton; 
John  P.  (  unningham.  vice-president,  Newell 
Kmmett :  h.dith  KlKworth.  vic<‘-president.  AF.\; 
Thomas  F.  (lannon.  vice-president,  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  lomitany;  I*anl  (iarrett,  director  of  public 
relations.  (leneral  Motors  Oirporatitm ;  Gilbert 
T.  I  lodges,  of  the  executive  hoard  of  the  AVre 
y  orlc  Sun.  and  .Mrs.  IltKlges;  Fdg  ir  Kobak, 
vice-president.  Ford  &  Tliomas;  Karle  Pearson, 
general  secretary.  Ah  A.  and  Mrs.  I^earson; 
Niles  Trammel,  executive  vice-president.  Na¬ 
tional  Brf>;idcasting  Co.;  Elsie  Weaver,  pres¬ 
ident,  I'hiladelphia  Club  of  Advertising  Women; 
r.  K.  W<x»dbridgc,  past  president,  .\F.\.  and 
Mrs.  Woo  Ibridgc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HOWARD  WILLOUGHBY,  Foster  & 

Kleiser,  San  Francisco,  agency  and 
national  president  of  Alpha  Delta 
Sigma,  was  awarded  the  fraternity’s 
sixth  degree  recently  by  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  California  chapter  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  work  for  the  organization. 
A  chapter  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Willoughby  has  been  installed  at 
Stanford  University. 

H.  P.  Paniguian,  former  manager 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company’s 
Bucharest  office,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  company’s  Paris  office  as  an 
assistant  manager.  A.  B.  Kalman  is 
now  manager  of  Thompson’s  Buchar¬ 
est  division. 

Miss  Louise  C.  Grace,  research  di¬ 
rector,  Grace  &  Bement,  Detroit 
agency  and  past  president  of  Women’s 
Advertising  Club  of  Detroit  and  the 
Zonta  Club,  was  honored  March  20 
at  a  reception  sponsored  by  both  or¬ 
ganizations.  Miss  Grace  is  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Detroit  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  April  3  election  and  the 
reception  was  in  the  nature  of  her 
political  debut. 

Allan  Rood,  for  the  last  five  years 
account  executive  of  Fuller  and  Smith 
and  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  has  been 
appointed  promotion  manager  of 
Business  Week,  effective  April  1. 

John  Sullivan,  former  Philadelphia 
Evetimg  Ledger  reporter  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  secretariat  of  former 
Governor  Earle  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission,  from  which  he  resigned  last 
fall,  has  opened  an  advertising  and 
public  relations  office  at  607  Market 
Street,  National  Bank  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Walter  A.  Burke,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  San  Francisco  offices. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  recently  was 
initiated  as  an  honorary  member  of 
Alpha  Delta  Sigma,  advertising  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Albert  E.  Koehl,  vice-president  of 
Swafford  and  Koehl,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  started  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  dealing  with  hotel  sales  and 
adverti-'ing  at  Cornell  University  this 
semester. 

M.  Seklemian  has  been  named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  in  charge  of 
advertising  of  all  Montgomery  Ward 
retail  stores.  Mr.  Seklemian,  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  served  as  layout 
and  art  director  of  Montgomery 
Ward's  retail  advertising  department. 
Prior  to  that,  he  served  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  May  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Andrew  Duncan,  formerly  sales  di¬ 
rector  of  National  Tea  Co.  and  more 
recently  on  the  western  staff  of  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine,  has  joined 
the  Leo  Burnett  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  to  take  charge  of  food  mer¬ 
chandising,  effective  April  1. 

Laurence  G.  Sherman,  formerly 
copy  chief  of  Calkins  &  Holden  is  now 
with  Wilson  &  Haight,  Inc.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

William  W.  Prout,  formerly  with 
Benton  &  Bowles,  has  joined  Dilling¬ 
ham.  Livermore  &  Durham.  Inc.,  as 
media  director. 

Chester  McCall,  formerly  head  of 
Chester  H.  McCall  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
joined  Peck  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
as  vice-president.  He  was  previously 
vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Advertising  Corp.  Marguerite  Leon- 
ARDi,  formerly  with  Chester  H.  McCall. 


Co.,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  Peck  agency 
as  account  executive. 

Homer  Baker.  Edward  and  Roy 
Gordon  and  John  Lee  Burton,  the 
last  three  formerly  with  the  Ethical 
Advertising  Agency,  have  formed 
Baker,  Gordon  &  Burton,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mr.  Burton  is  secretary,  treasurer 
and  office  manager. 

Arnold  Deutsch.  formerly  radio 
director  and  Jerome  P.  Shea,  formerly 
space  buyer  with  the  Brown  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York,  have 
organized  Deutsch  &  Shea,  Times 
Building,  New  York.  Harry  C.  Was- 
SERSTEiN,  formerly  art  director  of  the 
Brown  agency  will  have  a  similar 
position  in  the  new  agency. 

C.  F.  Lufkin,  formerly  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  Townsend  and  Townsend,  is 
now  with  Calkins  &  Holden,  New 
York,  in  an  executive  capacity.  Roger 
A.  Brown,  also  a  former  member  of 
the  Townsend  and  Townsend  organi¬ 
zation,  has  joined  the  Calkins  & 
Holden  copy  evaluation  department. 

J.  A.  Robertson,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Doughnut  Corp. 
of  America,  has  joined  the  Acweltone 
Corp.  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  advertising  agency  division,  so¬ 
liciting  photo  offset  lithography  busi¬ 
ness. 

Harold  Levy,  of  the  Washington 
Post  advertising  staff,  has  joined  the 
Seidel  Advertising  Agency,  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  chief  account  executive. 

Elisabeth  Shoemaker  of  Hyannis. 
Mass.,  has  been  appointed  executive 
director  of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Assn., 
covering  three  counties  in  western 
Massachusetts  that  will  engage  in  ad¬ 
vertising  their  recreational  advan¬ 
tages.  Miss  Shoemaker  for  the  last 
five  years  has  been  director  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Advancement  Plan,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  division  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  CO..  In¬ 
dianapolis.  has  appointed  Calkins  & 
Holden,  New  York,  effective  June  1, 
for  Van  Camp’s  Food  Products  and 
Stokely’s  Baby  Foods.  The  Gardner 
Advertising  Co..  St.  Louis,  will  handle 
the  advertising  on  Stokely’s  Finest 
Vegetables  and  Fruits. 

Philip  Klein,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 
agency  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Mylish,  Mann  & 
Drucker.  Philadelphia  manufacturer 
of  Ritz  shirts.  Trade  papers,  direct 
mail  and  national  magazines  will  be 
used. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
newspaper  campaign  ever  undertaken 
in  Great  Britain  to  advertise  a  salad 
dressing  will  start  shortly  for  Miracle 
Whip,  Kraft  Cheese  Co.  product.  The 
London  office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  is  the  agency. 

Kellogg  Co.,  will  introduce  in  news¬ 
papers  next  week-end  a  new  comic 
strip  character,  “Mr.  J.  Fuller  Pep.” 
for  Pep  breakfast  food.  Kenyon  & 
Ekkhardt  places  the  account. 

Pond  Pharamacal  Co.,  has  named 
J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  to  direct  the 
merchandising  and  advertising  for 
Pond’s  Digestans. 

Newspapers,  outdoor  boards,  radio 
and  direct  mail  will  be  used  by  Kop- 
pitz-Melchers,  Inc.,  Detroit  brewery. 
Rickerd,  Mulberger  &  Hicks,  Detroit, 
has  the  account. 

The  Bfjindt-Maurer  Corp.,  maker 
of  16mm.  motion-picture  cameras  and 


Oakite  Using 
Largest  List 
Of  Newspapers 

Large  Part  of  Success 
Attributed  to  Consistent 
Use  of  Medium 

With  a  lO'/c  gain  in  sales  last  year, 
which  is  credited  in  large  part  to  its 
newspaper  advertising,  Oakite  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Inc.,  makers  of  Oakite  cleaner, 
started  its  largest  campaign  in  historj 
Friday,  March  24. 

Frank  A.  Conolly,  merchandisine 
manager  for  Oakite.  announced  the 
campaign  plans  at  a  sales  meeting 
March  17  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Monday 
that  their  “business  is  ahead  for  the 
first  two  months  this  year,  on  top  of 
the  107(  increase  last  year.” 

“We  expect  the  finest  spring  busi¬ 
ness  in  30  years,”  Mr.  Conolly  stated, 
emphasising  that  “we  don’t  accept  any 
defeatist  attitude”  and  their  enlarged 
advertising  campaign  and  hopes  for 
the  future  are  proof  thereof.  The  cam¬ 
paign  also  marks  the  thirtieth  an¬ 
niversary’  of  the  company. 

Compliments  Newspapers 

"I  will  tell  the  world  that  at  leas: 
50%  of  our  increase  is  due  not  only 
to  the  newspapers,  but  to  the  fine 
co-operation  of  the  newspaper  boys 
them.selves,”  Mr.  Conolly  said. 

This  testimony  is  a  tribute  to  the 
consistent  use  of  small  newspaper 
space.  The  Oakite  copy  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  in  84-lint 
space.  The  character,  “Okey  Oakite." 
introduced  last  year,  will  continue  to 
be  the  feature  of  Oakite  ads  this  year 

More  than  85  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country  are  included  ir. 
the  15-week  campaign  and  will  cany 
copy  once  or  twice  a  week. 

This  is  the  largest  newspaper  list 
Oakite  has  ever  used.  The  largest 
trade  magazine  campaign  will  sup¬ 
plement  this  together  with  radio  and 
a  large  .sampling  drive. 

The  World’s  Fair  theme  will  be 
emphasized  in  a  premium  offer  of  a 
“World’s  Fair  Case”  containing  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Fair  at  night  in  color 
Dealers  will  receive  the  cases  ead 
of  which  will  contain  twelve  8  x  10 
reproductions  in  color  with  an  em- 
bos.sed  frame  suitable  for  hanging 
One  of  the  pictures  will  be  given  away 
with  every  two  packages  of  Oakite 
.sold. 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  is  the  agency 
handling  the  Oakite  account. 


-sound-recording  equipment,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  G.  M.  Basford  Co. 

Westing,  Evans  &  Eg.more.  Inc 
Philadelphia  cabinet-making  concern 
has  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co 
Philadelphia.  Newspapers  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  are  being  used. 

Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc..  Boston 
agency,  has  been  retained  by  th^ 
Winslow  Chip  Co.,  Marblehead 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  potato  chips 
and  sticks. 

L.  Rose  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Bloomfield 
N.  J.,  and  London,  England  has  aP' 
pointed  White-Lowell  Co.,  Inc. 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  and  Grove 
Inc.,  have  taken  over  the  advertising 
and  press  relations  for  the  RoosEVU- 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh.  The  media  will^^ 
newspapiers,  direct  mail  and  hi-' 
boards. 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 

Agency  Marks  44th  Year 

"FRENZIED”  has  often  been  the  word 
to  describe  the  advertising  agency 
business,  and  correctly  so  in  some 
of  its  aspects. 

Agencies  have 
come  and  gone 
as  big  accounts 
moved  about 
nervously,  as  top 
executives  saw 
greener  fields. 

And  so  it  is 
somewhat  of  a 
record  when  an 
agency  enters  its 
44th  year  un¬ 
der  continuous 
•wnership  and  ^  Seiler 

nanagement,  a  s 

did  the  Cramer-Krasselt  Company  of 
Milwaukee  this  month. 

The  story  of  the  agency,  as  told  by 
Eric  Meyer,  Milwaukee  writer  for 
Editor  &  Publisher,  follows: 

Occupying  more  than  two  floors  of 
the  Advertising  Arts  building  in 
downtown  Milwaukee,  the  Cramer- 
Krasselt  Co.,  advertising  agency,  is 
now  in  its  forty-fourth  year  of  ren¬ 
dering  complete  advertising  service  to 
clients  on  a  national  scale.  Founded 
in  1895  in  one  room  by  William  A. 
Krasselt  and  the  late  Frederick  G. 
Cramer,  the  agency  now  employs 
about  200  persons  although  this  num¬ 
ber  was  larger  during  years  of  busi¬ 
ness  prosperity. 

W.  A.  Krasselt  Still  Active 
Mr.  Krasselt  is  still  active  in  the 
firm  and  has  the  title  of  chairman  of 
the  board.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Cramer 
in  1934,  A.  Walter  Seiler,  secretary  of 
the  firm,  became  president,  and 
Charles  T.  McElroy  became  secretary 
as  well  as  retaining  the  post  of  trea¬ 
surer.  Both  of  the  latter  have  a  record 
of  long  association  with  the  agency. 

One  of  the  largest  users  of  news¬ 
papers.  with  a  record  of  having  used 
nearly  3.000  newspapers  in  one  year. 
Cramer-Krasselt  agency  is  probably 
letter  known  among  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  its  clients  and  their  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers,  than  it  is  known  in 
the  trade.  Two  years  ago  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agency  traveled  a  total 
of  600,000  miles  during  the  year  con¬ 
tacting  space  users  and  media.  The 
large  use  of  newspaper  space  by  the 
agency  is  the  result  of  nationally  con¬ 
trolled  cooperative  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  it  has  inaugurated  and  carried 
out. 

Especially  in  the  home  appliance 
field,  Cramer-Krasselt  is  known  as 
"'^11  if  not  better  than  any  other 
agency  by  large  department  stores 
and  distributors,  retail  merchants  and 
salesmen. 

As  the  result  of  properly  placed  ad¬ 
vertising.  clients  of  the  agency  have 
stepped  toward  top  ranking  in  their 
industries. 

Newspaper  Cooperation  Praised 

Newspapers  have  always  co¬ 
operated  with  us  100  per  cent.”  said 
f  ^iiElroy.  “We  have  been  able 
depend  upon  them  and  have  recom¬ 
mended  them  wholeheartedly.  From 
our  experience  we  know  newspapers 
oan  do  a  good  job.  Localizing  adver- 
ising  by  cooperative  effort,  the  deal¬ 
ers  find  no  waiting  for  results  from 
,  now.spaper  space.  It  brings  in 
®  actual  .sales,  rather  than  just  leav- 


Under  Same  Ownership 

ing  the  thought  in  mind.  Most  things 
have  to  be  actually  sold  and  high- 
priced,  heavy  merchandise  certainly 
must  be  sold  by  the  advertising.  Our 
field  men.  in  selling  the  cooperative 
advertising  plan,  have  sold  the  value 
of  newspaper  advertising  to  distri¬ 
butor  and  dealer  alike.  They  know 
just  what  they  can  expect  for  their 
money  in  better  quality  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Consequently  they  have  been 
spending  more  of  their  own  money 
with  newspapers  and  have  received 
much  ‘free’  advertising  paid  for  by 
the  other  units  of  the  cooperative 
group  conducting  the  campaign." 

Pointing  out  that  the  Cramer- 
Krasselt  agency  has  kept  its  feet  on 
the  ground  and  stuck  to  business 
rather  than  let  the  “romance  of  busi¬ 
ness”  angle  get  the  best  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  McElroy  said  the  growth 
and  development  has  resulted  from 
“lots  of  plugging." 

“The  ability  to  care  for  our  own 
money  has  proved  that  we  are  able 
to  take  care  of  other  people's  money,’’ 
he  said.  “We  believe  in  a  solid, 
healthy  surplus  in  cash,  not  in  ex¬ 
pensive  rugs,  pictures  and  desks. 

“The  nationally  accepted  average 
length  of  duration  of  an  account  with 
an  agency  is  about  two  years.  Our 
average  is  nine  years.  We  have  one 
account  that  came  to  us  in  1905.  Some 
half-dozen  others  have  been  with  us 
for  20  years.  Another  factor  to  which 
we  point  with  pride  is  the  length  of 
service  of  our  employes,  a  goodly 
number  of  which  have  records  of  20 
to  25  years  of  service.  Our  agency  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  AAAA.  the 
only  one  in  Wisconsin." 

Has  Own  Printing  Department 

One  of  the  features  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Cramer-Krasselt  is  its  printing 
department.  Engravings,  electrotypes 
and  mats  are  purchased  on  the  out¬ 
side,  but  the  ads  are  set  in  the  plant 
“to  keep  everything  under  one  roof." 
Not  all  printing  jobs  of  clients  are 
handled  in  the  printing  department, 
however,  as  the  company  bids  in 
competition  with  other  printers  on 
many  jobs.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
company  does  not  compete  with  ou‘- 
side  printers  for  outside  commercial 
printing.  Direct  by  mail,  creative 
printing  at  Cramer-Krasselt  is  und'-r 
the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Aumueller. 

“Advertising  is  the  bridge  that 
smooths  the  way  to  wider  markets." 
is  the  keynote  of  current  institutional 
promotion  of  Cramer-Krasselt  Co., 
"advertising  bridge  builders  with  43 
years  of  experience.  Builders  of 
bridges  that  build  business."  Devoted 
to  promotion  of  advertising  generally, 
the  company  stales; 

"Advertising,  the  bridge,  the  short 
cut.  the  direct  route  to  business  suc¬ 
cess,  can  be  built  by  anyone  v/ho 
wants  to  reach  out  to  wider  fields. 
Advertising  is  a  bridge  that  is  safe, 
sure  and  permanent.  But  it  is  not  built 
without  effort  or  courage.  Nor  can 
it  be  opened  to  the  flow  of  commerce 
before  its  design  is  complete,  its  con¬ 
struction  fini.shcd.  Once  in  service, 
however,  traffic  is  quickly  attracted 
across  its  broad  expanse;  wide  hori¬ 
zons  reached  swiftly,  profitably." 

Commenting  on  the  advertising  out¬ 
look,  Mr.  McElroy  said; 

“Right  now  we  have  more  live  pros¬ 
pects  than  we  have  had  in  a  great 


number  of  years.  Seemingly  every 
indication  from  present  clients  and 
prospects  is  that  they  have  faith  in 
the  future  of  our  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
Increased  appropriations  are  being 
seriously  considered  and  some  are 
being  authorized.  No  prospects  are 
holding  off,  but  seemingly  are  going 
ahead  with  preliminary  plans.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  those  who  have  be¬ 
come  the  largest  accounts  are  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  had  the  courage 
to  go  ahead  when  the  business  pic¬ 
ture  seemed  dark.” 

Macy's  Rings  Bell  Again 

MACY’S.  as  it  has  so  often  before, 
has  rung  the  bell  again  with  an 
institutional  advertisement.  Titled 
“DOWN  IN  FRONT,  Wreckers  Raze 
E!  at  Herald  Square,”  The  copy 


\)o\irn  in  Front! 


Wrecker*  Ra/r  El  u  Herald  Squarr' 


'Maevs _ 


hailed  the  pa.ssing  of  the  Sixth  Avenue 
elevated. 

Written  by  Margaret  Fishback,  the 
ad  said; 

“At  long  last,  sunshine!  After  GO 
years  in  the  shadow  of  the  el,  our  front 
door  finally  looks  out  on  great  op»en 
spaces.  Without  getting  down  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  we  can  look  in 
Weber  and  Heilbroner's  windows,  and 
.see  what  they’re  having  for  lunch 
at  the  McAlpin.  Customers  walking 
over  from  Fifth  Avenue  can  actually 
see  the  World's  Largest  Store  before 
they  run  into  it. 

“Our  vestigial,  mole-like  eyes  are 
dazzled  by  the  broad  light  of  day,  and 
by  the  broad,  hospitable  charm  of 
Sixth  Avenue. 

“SIX  has  always  been  our  favorite 
figure,  and  now  Avenue  Six  is  cutting 
a  figure  too.  that  is  a  credit  to  this 
establishment  so  famed  for  its  SIX 
appeal. 

“We  never  suspected  the  beauty  that 
lay  hidden,  like  desire,  under  the  el. 
We  never  knew  how  much  air  we 
were  missing  till  the  last  pillar  ob- 
.‘•tructing  Herald  Square,  yielded  to 
the  ax  and  the  acetylene  torch. 

"Not  that  we  mean  to  disparage  our 
old  friend,  the  Sixth  Avenue  el.  For 
24  years  it  brought  cash  customers 
to  Macy's  at  14th  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  When  we  moved  to  34th. 
it  was  right  there  to  see  that  our 
public  followed  us  uptown.  So  if  we 
fail  to  shed  suitable  tears  at  its  pass¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  lack  of  gratitude,  but 
love  of  sunlight  that  makes  us  appear 
callous. 

"So  goodbye,  good  el.  May  your 
creaking  old  bones  rest  in  peace.  And 
may  you  bequeath  every  single  one 
of  your  patrons  to  deserving  buses, 
and  subways,  and  taxicabs,  and  tell 
them  all  to  come  straight  to  Macy's." 


Schuyler  Joins 
Ho'ward  Agency 

Appointment  of  Philip  N  Schuyler, 
formerly  advertising  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable 

_  Company,  to  the 

staff  of  the  E.  T 
Howard  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising 
agency,  at  40 
East  49th  street. 
New  York,  has 
been  announced 
by  Dewey  Pin- 
sker,  president 
Mr.  Schuyler 
will  handle  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work 
in  the  E.  T.  How- 

Phlllp  N.  Schuyler  a rd  Industrial 

Institute,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  company.  After  nearly 
ten  years  of  service  with  Po.stal  Tele¬ 
graph,  Mr.  Schuyler  left  that  company 
last  Dec.  19.  Most  recently,  he  was 
publicity  director  for  General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson’s  Greater  New  York  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis.  He  is  a  former 
newspaperman,  who  served  the  United 
Press  in  New  York  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country.  For  five 
years  he  was  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

While  at  Postal  Schuyler  launched 
the  Postal  theatre  ticket  service  in 
1929,  and  later  he  put  over  the 
personal  service  bureau  for  that  com¬ 
pany,  making  it  handle  any  and  all 
telegraphic  requests  for  service,  even 
questions  on  etiquette 

He  is  Ihe  originator  of  the  singing 
telegram,  which  reached  its  peak  on 
Valentine’s  Day  1938  when  Postal 
Telegraph  switchboard  songbirds  war¬ 
bled  a  Valentine  version  of  “Bie  Mir 
Bist  du  Schoen"  all  over  the  U.  S. 
More  than  5,000  of  the  singing  Valen¬ 
tines  were  sold  in  New  York  City. 

For  the  last  three  years,  in  addition 
to  his  association  with  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph.  he  has  directed  publicity  for 
Arnold  Constable  &  Co..  Fifth  avenue 
department  store,  which  association 
he  is  continuing. 

ROTO  LINAGE  UP  20',, 

While  national  advertising  in  new.s- 
paper  rotogravure  .'Upplements  to¬ 
taled  725,536  lines  for  February,  a 
gain  of  ,56.51  %,  local  linage  decreased 
30.()49f,  leaving  total  roto  copy  with 
a  gain  of  20.33%  for  the  month  as 
compared  with  February,  1938,  ac- 
cc'rding  to  figures  released  by  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation 
■ 

HEADS  CANADIAN  AAA 

Montreal,  March  20  —  .At  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Asso- 

■  elation  of  Advertising  Agencies,  E.  W. 
Reynolds,  president  of  E.  W.  Reynolds 

I  &•  Co..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident.  Mr.  Reynolds  has  headed  his 
own  agency  since  its  formation  in 

■  1925.  Other  officers  elected  included: 

;  vice-president,  J.  W.  Thain,  A.  McKin. 

1  Ltd.;  secretary-treasurer.  .A  J.  Denne. 
•A.  J.  Denne  &  Co..  Ltd 


SEAGRAM  DRIVE 

Seagram  DLstillers  Corporation  on 
.April  10,  will  launch  a  $300,000  “good¬ 
will  campaign”  on  behalf  of  bars  and 
package  stores  throughout  the  country 
which  identify  themselves  with  the 
“America’s  Fine.st”  campaign  for  Sea¬ 
gram's  whiskies.  The  campaign  will 
run.  through  Warwick  &  lA>gIer.  in 
newspapers  of  large  cities 
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Negotiations 
"Recessed"  In 
Chicago  Strike 

No  Reason  Given  .  .  . 

Resumption  Subject  to  Call 
By  Either  Side 

Chicago.  March  21— Possibilities  of 
an  early  settlement  of  the  guild  strike 
against  the  Chicago  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers.  new  in  its  16th  week,  appeared 
unlikely  here  today  following  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  negotiations  had 
been  “recessed,  to  be  resumed  upon 
call  of  either  side.”  The  deadlock 
came  after  several  conferences  had 
been  held  last  week  in  an  effort  to 
settle  the  strike.  (See  E.  &  P.  for 
March  18.)  Neither  side  would  com¬ 
ment  publicly  as  to  terms  proposed 
for  settling  the  dispute,  nor  as  to  the 
particular  proposal  that  caused  the 
joint  conferences  to  be  recessed  in¬ 
definitely. 

The  Euenhig  American,  one  ot  the 
struck  papers,  reported  this  week  a 
decided  favorable  reaction  to  a  full- 
page  promotional  ad,  headed  Stabil¬ 
ity.”  which  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  March  17  issue  and  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  this  message  on  the 
front  page  to  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  page  deals  with  the 
effect  of  the  guild  strike  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  circulation  and  advertising. 

Guild  Fines  Botezel  $250 

FINES  ranging  from  $10  to  $250  and 

suspended  sentences  of  suspension 
have  been  assessed  against  se\  e.i 
members  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
rier-Post  following  their  “conviction" 
by  a  guild  trial  board  on  charges  of 
attempting  to  establish  a  company 
union.” 

The  penalties  were; 

Walter  R.  Batezel,  former  unit  chair¬ 
man.  $250  fine,  payable  within  30  days, 
and  suspension  from  the  guild  for  five 
years. 

Charles  Humes,  $200  fine  payable 
within  30  days  and  five  years’  sus¬ 
pension. 

George  Nolan,  $100  fine  payable 
within  30  days  and  five  years’  sus¬ 
pension. 

Stephen  O’Keefe.  $150  fine  payable 
within  30  days  and  three  years'  sus¬ 
pension. 

A.  Charles  Corotis,  $100  fine  pay¬ 
able  within  30  days  and  three  years' 
suspension. 

Alex  Watson,  $10  fine  payable  with¬ 
in  two  weeks  and  six  months’  sus¬ 
pension. 

Philip  Buxton.  $10  fine  payable 
within  two  weeks  and  six  months 
suspension. 

A  spokesman  for  the  guild  said  the 
suspensions  were  lifted  inasmuch  as 
the  Courier-Post  has  a  guild  shop  and 
if  the  suspensions  had  remained  in 
effect  those  “convicted”  would  have 
been  forced  to  resign  their  positions. 
Each  of  the  “defendants”  said  they 
would  api^eal  the  penalties. 


Brockton  Contract  Signed 

FOLLOWING  a  strike  vote  taken  'oy 
employes,  Charles  Fuller,  publisher. 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise  -  Times. 
this  we<‘k  signed  a  six-month  guild 
contract.  About  half  of  the  employes 
received  salary  increases,  some  as 
high  as  $6  weekly.  The  contract  cov¬ 
ers  editorial  workers,  business  office, 
pressroom  and  mailing  room  employes. 

N.  Y.  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  .semi-annual  meeting  of  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers' 
.^ssn.  will  be  held  April  18  and  19  at 
the  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


"UMBRELLA  MAN"  CARTOON  THEME 


Prime  Minister  Chamberlain’s  famed 
"diplomatic  umbrella”  served  as  the 
“idea  i>eg”  for  similar  cartoons  by  two 
Chicago  newspaper  cartoonists  the 
same  day  last  week  in  connection  with 
Hitler’s  domination  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Both  Vaughn  Shoemaker.  Chicago 

Two  Big  Kellogg  Co. 

Ad  Campaigns 

More  than  1,000  newspapers,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  general  magazines  and 
trade  papers,  will  be  used  to  carry  the 
Kellogg  All-Bran  campaign  during 
the  coming  12  months.  Copy  theme 
will  stress  the  laxative  properties  of 
the  cereal. 

A  color  campaign  for  All-Bran  will 
also  appear  in  American  Weekly,  This 
Week.  New  York  Daily  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Des  Moines  Register.  Kansas  City 
Star,  Denver  Post,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  and  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch. 

Beginning  March  26,  the  Kellogg 
Company  will  also  launch  a  new 
comic  strip  character,  “Mr.  J.  Fuller 
Pep,”  to  dramatize  the  vitamin  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  breakfast  food,  “Pep.’ 
Eleven  newspaper  color  comic  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  used  with  one-half  page 
copy  approximately  once  a  month 
during  the  year.  Newsnapers  are: 
Baltimore  Sun,  Boston  Globe,  Buffalo 
Courier  -  Express.  Chicago  Tribune, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Detroit  News. 
New  York  News.  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis 
Post  -  Dispatch  and  the  Washington 
Star. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt.  Inc.,  is  the 
Kellogg  agency. 

HOE  TO  RETIRE  BONDS 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  announced  this  week 
that  it  will  devote  the  $2,000,000  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  in  its  British 
subsidiary  to  English  interests  to  the 
retirement  of  bonds  and  for  work  in" 
capital.  Sixty  per  cent  will  be  applied 
to  the  former  use  and  W'.'r  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  However,  there  must  be  approve- 1 
of  the  plan  by  holders  of  66  2  3  of  the 
bonds. 


Daily  News  cartoonist  and  Pulitzer 
prize  winner,  and  P.  D.  Battenfield  of 
the  Chicago  Times  used  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  umbrella  as  a  screen  to  shut  off 
the  unpleasant  scene  in  Central  Eu¬ 
rope.  Battenfield’s  cartoon  (left)  was 
captioned,  “I  see  no  aggression”; 
Shoemaker’s,  “What  a  handy  article 
the  umbrella  is!” 

Brown  &  Tarcher 
Agency  in  Split 

Stanley  A.  Brown,  board  chairman 
of  Brown  &  Tarcher,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  resigned  March  16  to  become 
associated  with  Husband  &  Thomas. 
Inc.,  which  will  be  known  as  Brown 
&  Thomas,  Inc.,  effective  April  1.  The 
name  of  Brown  &  Tarcher  will  be 
changed  to  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co.,  with 
Jack  D.  Tarcher  remaining  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Brown  will  become  president  of 
Brown  &  Thomas  and  David  C. 
Thomas,  president  and  treasurer  of 
Husband  &  Thoma.s.  will  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  the  new  agency. 

Charles  E.  Clifford,  vice-president: 
Thomas  F  Hughes,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  research;  and  William  A. 
Jen.sen,  .sales  promotion  manager,  for 
Brown  ^  Tarcher.  have  resigned  to 
assume  identical  roles  with  Brown  & 
Thomas.  William  E.  Larcombe  con¬ 
tinues  as  vice-president  and  treasurer 
of  J.  D.  Tarcher  &  Co. 

The  J.  D.  Tarcher  Co.  will  continue 
to  handle  the  accounts  for  Coty,  Inc.; 
Smith  Bros.;  Pequot  Mills;  Benrus 
Watch  Co.;  Vichy  Celestine  and  See- 
man  Bros.;  and  White  Rose  Tea. 

Mr.  Brown  takes  wtih  him  to  Brown 
&  Thomas  the  following  accounts; 
Aeolian  Hall;  various  brands  of 
Schenley  Import  Division;  Keen  Dry 
Shaver;  Manhattan  Shirt  Co.;  and 
Spencer-Taylor  Co.,  hotel  operating 
concern. 

■ 

TO  MARK  50th  YEAR 

The  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  on  April  23  will  issue  its 
golden  anniver.sary  edition,  published 
in  11  sections. 


FROST.  LANDIS  COMPANY  REORGANIZING 

FROST,  LANDIS  COMPANY.  Inc.,  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper  special 
representatives,  has  temporarily  suspended  operation.s,  it  was  learned 
this  week,  while  M.  B.  Frost,  president  of  the  company  and  ijrincipal  stock¬ 
holder,  is  endeavoring  to  develop  a  reorganization.  Mr.  Frost,  now  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  has  appointed  a  receiver  for  the  company  which  is  a  Tennes.see  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  New  York.  Detroit  and  Chicago  oflices  of  Frost.  Landis  are  being 
kept  open  w'ith  .‘■keleton  staffs  during  the  .suspension  t'eriod.  The  company 
represented  36  tiewspapers  at  the  time  reorganization  was  .-'arted 

WASHINGTON  UTILITY  SPENDING  $100,000 

AN  EXTENSIVE  NEW  advertising  campaign  spending  SIOO.OCO  and  using 
newspapers  is  to  be  carried  forward  in  1939  by  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  utility.  Objective  of  the  annual  campaign 
will  be  to  sell  more  than  three  million  dollars’  worth  of  electrical  appliances 
through  the  power  company’s  own  sales  organization  and  that  .jf  hundreds 
of  co-operating  electric  appliance  dealers. 


$600,000  Studebaker 
Drive  in  Dailies 

Chicago,  March  23.  —  Invading  the 
low  priced  car  field  next  month  with 
its  Champion  model,  Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration  will  devote  approximately 
$600,000  of  the  $1,500,000  advertising 
appropriation  for  introducing  the  new 
car  to  newspaper  advertising.  Full 
page  announcement  copy  will  appear 
in  Sunday  newspapers  March  26.  with 
color  being  used  wherever  available. 

Nearly  1,000  daily  newspapers  will 
be  used  for  the  introductory  cam¬ 
paign,  with  ads  scheduled  to  run  as 
soon  as  dealers  receive  the  new  cars 
in  each  market.  Large-size  copy  will 
follow  the  initial  full-page  ads.  Stude¬ 
baker  is  also  using  national  magazines 
and  radio.  Transcribed  radio  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  used  three  times  weekly 
over  key  stations  from  coast  to  coast. 

Through  promotional  efforts,  Stude¬ 
baker  hopes  to  capture  from  6  to  107c 
of  the  business  in  the  low-prfced  field, 
according  to  President  Paul  G.  Hoff¬ 
man.  Roche,  Williams  and  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  handles  the 
Studebaker  account. 

■ 

Memorial  Held  for 
Journalism  Dean 

A  memorial  service  for  Hin  Wong, 
late  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
Yenching  University,  Peking,  China, 
who  died  Feb.  15  in  his  50th  year  in 
Hongkong,  China,  was  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  March  19,  in  the  Huie 
Kin  Memorial  Presbyterian  Chinese 
Church.  225  East  35th  Street,  New 
York. 

Hin  Wong  attended  the  Mills  In¬ 
stitute,  Honolulu  University,  and  was 
the  first  Chinese  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Missouri 
University.  Ho  was  active  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Press  Congress  in  Honolulu 
in  1921  and  on  his  return  to  China 
held  many  important  news  associa¬ 
tion  and  editorial  positions. 

Tributes  were  paid  to  him  by  Oscar 
E.  Riley,  Tsung  Yao  Chen,  Professor 
Hubert  Liang,  Woo  Fuh  Song,  Edward 
Wong,  F.  K.  Pang,  Frank  L.  Martin 
and  James  Wright  Brown. 

His  father.  S.  K.  Wong,  a  retired 
New  York  Chinese  physician,  survives 
him.  , 

Magee  Quits  as  Editor 
Of  Texas  Dailies 

Carl  C.  Magee  resigned  recently  as 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald,  Valley  Morning  Star 
at  Harlingen  and  Valley  Evening  Moni¬ 
tor  at  McAllen.  Mr.  Magee,  who  has 
not  announced  his  future  plans,  is 
returning  to  his  former  home  at  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Mr.  Magee  went  to  the  Rio  Grande 
Delta  in  May,  1937,  when  Hubert  R. 
Hudson,  banker  and  capitalist,  ac¬ 
quired  the  three  papers  from  indi¬ 
vidual  owners.  He  wrote  a  column 
which  appeared  simultaneously  in  all 
three  papers. 

A  successor  to  Magee  will  not  be 
named,  it  is  understood.  The  three 
papers  will  operate  under  their  present 
editors,  with  J.  M.  Stein  at  Browns¬ 
ville,  Van  R.  Wiggins  at  Harlingen, 
and  Si  Casady  at  McAllen 

END  OF  DEPRESSION? 

Dashiell  Hammett,  the  author,  thu- 
week  began  interviewing  candidates 
for  writing  positions  on  the  new  eve- 
ring  newspaper  nlanned  for  New  York 
City  by  a  group  headed  by  Edward 
Stanley,  former  executive  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  ■ 

REICH  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Hamburg  (Germany*  Ham¬ 
burger  Nachrichten  suspended  publi¬ 
cation  March  10  after  147  years  of 
publication. 


Here’s  an  Opportunity 
for  a  Sales  Increase 
at  no  extra  cost-” 


More  and  more  advertisers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  increased  profit-possibili¬ 
ties  offered  in  the  Cleveland  2-for-l 
Market. 


AREA 


*  Cu>jlittgj  CiMiniy. . (ClcivlaikJt 

*  2U  Counties  t  XJj.iCviil  to 

1 1 jti»itl«»n  Cooiity  •  . 

l*r;Hiktiti  Count)  ...  ...M^»lulnbus)  .. 
I.ucus  Cnuikly . (  I'ldcilo) 

*  SiMiiinii  Oiuiity  ...(Akron)  . 

Mnnfgonicr)  Count)  .( I)u\  Ion) 

A  Mahoning  (o>uiit)  . .  ■  uung«>loun). 
^  btark  County.  . tCanion) 


tuytuno 


Retail  sales-tax  records  reveal  that  Cleve¬ 
land  is  the  largest  retail  market  in  Ohio — 
and  the  area  comprising  the  26  neighbor¬ 
ing  counties  a  close  second.  These  two 
markets  combined  account  for  36.2%  of 
all  Ohio  retail  sales.  (Akron,  Canton  and 
Youngstown  are  not  included.)  That’s  the 
Cleveland  2-for-l  Market — and  the  Plain 
Dealer  ALONE  covers  both! 


rimitaM 


Tout  (or  jhow  niarktls  ,  .  .  SI,((22A.^.V3n0.7*i 
GranJ  lout,  (or  ^luig 

h.ui  t  n\tf  ti  t  i  t n  n  i\n  MAHKt  r 

5.7% 

3.r*o  3.8»o 

MIUUIT  **  Oki.'t  V.li.*.  .1  Oki.'t  V.I.a. 


Nowhere  else  in  America  can  advertisers 
reach  and  sell  such  a  fertile  area  with  a 
single  newspaper. 


STARK 

COUNTY 

$49  297.809  06 


Ask  your  distributor  or  representative  in 
Northeastern  Ohio  about  the  importance 
of  this  2-for-l  market — Cleveland  and  the 
26-county  area.  Then  ask  your  advertising 
agency  how  the  Plain  Dealer  covers  this 
Cleveland  2-for-l  Market  at  ONE  low 
cost. 


THC  COMrACT  CIIVIIAND  MARKIT  i«}7.000.0«S  >0— 41*.  OR  OHIO  t  RITAIl  SAIIS 


.\tition(il  Represvufdtives,  John  B.  W oodwurd,  Inc, 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Harrison,  Olson  oi 

Warn  Teachers  p< 

th 

To  Adapt  Courses 

Must  Co-operate  with  Pub- 
Ushers  in  Meeting  New  Prob-  it 
lems,  S.  W.  Congress  Told 

la 

THE  SOUTHWESTERN  Journalism 
Congress  at  its  twelfth  annual 
session  at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  . 

College  at  Still- 
water,  O  k  1  a  . ,  .. 
March  10-11,  dis-  ^ 
cussed  problems 
facing  the  news¬ 
paper  business  ^ 
and  the  teachers 
of  journalism 
and  considered 
plans  for  meet- 
ing  mutual  dif-  _ 
ficulties.  The  ^ 
Congress  com- 
prises  teachers 
George  E.  Simmons  and  students  of 
journalism  from 
the  leading  colleges  of  Oklahoma. 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  ^ 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  edi- 
tor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Olson, 
dean  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal-  ^ 
ism,  Northwestern  University,  warned  ° 
the  jotimalisra  teachers  of  their  re-  ° 
.''ponsibility  in  co-operating  with  the 
tsewspaper  publishers  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  problems. 

SHbKribers  or  "Fr**  Ride" 
Discussing  the  difficulties  confront¬ 
ing  the  metropolitan  publishers  as  a  j 
result  of  decrease  in  advertising  Mr.  ' 
Harrison  pointed  out  that  national  ad¬ 
vertising  has  decreased  recently  from 
20  to  25%,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
cost  of  everything  entering  into  the 
production  has  increased. 

“Subscribers  have  been  getting  a  | 
free  ride  too  long,”  Mr.  Harrison  , 
observed,  “for  the  daily  newspaper  is  ' 
by  far  the  cheapest  product  that  has  j 
come  into  the  American  home  in  re-  | 
cent  years,  but  the  advertiser  is  tired  i 
of  paying  the  cost  of  it  all.  The  day  ! 
is  over  when  circulation  pays  only 
from  7  to  9%  of  the  cost  of  the  paper. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  the 
price  of  metropolitan  papers  will  ; 
double  within  the  next  three  years,  • 
but  at  that  it  will  still  be  worth  all  j 
it  costs  the  readers.” 

Dean  Olson  pointed  out  that  50  daily  > 
papers  suspended  during  1938  and 
that  the  prospect  was  that  consolida¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  advent  of  new 
papers,  would  be  the  trend  for  the 
next  20  years.  But  in  face  of  all 
these  problems  circulation  has  reached 


1 


a  new  all-time  high,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

Among  the  various  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  to  meet  these  situations  were 
the  following: 

Schools  of  journalism  must  give 
their  students  a  more  liberal  and 
carefully  selected  background  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  social  sciences  and  see  to 
it  that  the  limited  technical  instruc¬ 
tion  offered  is  given  by  persons  with 
large  newspaper  experience. 

Must  Seek  Top-Flight  Students 

Students  must  be  encouraged  to 
begin  on  small  town  papers,  prefer¬ 
ably  hometown  papers  and  remain 
there  until  they  have  developed  abili¬ 
ties  along  special  lines  that  will  justify 
their  going  to  the  cities. 

Only  those  students  with  worth¬ 
while  specialties  in  which  they  are 
experts  should  be  encouraged  in  going 
in  for  specialized  writing. 

Schools  and  departments  of  jour¬ 
nalism  must  weed  out  the  less  com¬ 
petent  imdergraduate  students,  while 
the  graduate  schools  must  limit  their 
enrollment  to  only  top-flight  students 
of  demonstrated  ability. 

Students  contemplating  journalistic 
careers  must  equip  themselves  for 
second-choice  careers  in  the  event 
they  can  not  find  work  in  their  favor¬ 
ite  fields. 

Larger  emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  training  young  people  for  work 
on  the  business  side  of  papers  and  less 
on  equipment  for  the  editorial  field. 

Victor  Murdock,  editor,  Wichita 


Eagle,  brought  a  note  of  encourage-  ' 
ment  to  the  young  people  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  large  number  of  men  from 
the  Southwest  who  in  recent  years 
have  become  outstanding  in  journal¬ 
ism.  literature  and  many  other  fields. 

Prof.  George  E.  Simmons  of  Tulane 
University  was  elected  president  of 
the  Congress  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  1940  meeting  will  be  held  in  New 
Orleans. 

Student  officers  chosen  were:  South¬ 
western  Students'  Press  Club — Piercy 
J.  Stakelum,  Tulane,  president;  Wil¬ 
son  Fielder,  Baylor,  vice-president;  , 
Miss  Betty  Tackett,  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  secretary.  Business  ' 
Managers  Association — Bill  Douglas,  ! 
T.C.U.,  president;  Gene  White,  Texas 
Tech,  vice-president;  Karl  Smith, 
Louisiana  State  University,  L.S.U. 

SDX  CONVENTION 

Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  1939  national 
convention  will  be  held  on  the  West 
coast.  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  5,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  James  C.  Kiper, 
executive  secretary  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  -  journalistic  fraternity.  The 
group  will  convene  in  San  Francisco 
Aug.  31,  moving  to  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Palo  Alto,  for  general  sessions, 
and  will  conclude  in  Los  Angeles. 
Sept.  5.  1 

GEORGIA  AD  MEETING 

The  Georgia  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers'  Association  will 
meet  in  Atlanta  April  10.  I 
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Th*‘  Booth  Mirliiiiuii  .Market  ha?  uIku>s 
been  an  active,  profitable  market  .  .  .  a  | 
leader  in  every  recovery  ...  an  out^tand•  | 
ing  opportunity  for  every  advertiser.  Its  , 
skilled  labor  enjoys  a  purchasing  power  , 
well  above  the  average,  and  its  standards 
of  living  are  correspondingly  high. 

Now,  through  the  addition  of  a  new  ■ 
method  of  dealer  contart  and  dealer  ser¬ 
vice.  this  billion  and  a  half  dollar  retail 
market  has  been  made  more  productive 
than  ever  l»efore.  I 

This  new  development  in  dealer  ser¬ 
vice  takes  up  the  advertiser's  problems 
where  conventional  newspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  ser>  ice  leaves  off.  It  is  more  tang¬ 
ible  and  productive  than  any  other  pre¬ 
vious  effort  of  its  kind.  It  increases  tie-ups 
and  encourages  better  display  of  adver¬ 
tised  products.  It  increases  the  sale  of 
new.-pa|K-r  advertised  merchandise,  and 
lowers  the  advertising  cost  per  unit. 

For  complete  information,  write  or  call 
I.  A.  Klein.  50  E.  42nd  Street.  New  York, 
or  John  F,.  I.utz.  1.15  N.  Michigan  .\venue, 
(Chicago. 


NEWSPAPERS 


rail) 


Grand  Rapids  Press 
Flint  Journal 
Saginaw  News 


Bay  City  Times 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 


Muskegon  Chronicle 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
.Ann  .Arbor  News 


L’ 


Scnsotionoi 

Sundoy 
Success  Cfo<ii 


HED  RYDER,  the  great 
new  western  adven¬ 
ture  strip,  begins  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  Monday,  March  27. 

Already  a  smash  success 
in  the  Sunday  field,  the 
new  daily  Red  Ryder 
comes  to  NEA  client 
papers  at  no  extra  cost! 

That's  one  advantage 
of  the  economical  NEA 
budget  service.  May  we 
tell  you  more  about  it? 


I  HE  modern  news-camera 
is  a  far-seeing  and  searching 
eye.  As  used  by  LIFE  it  is  an  eye 
that  thinks — an  eye  with  a 
brain  ! 

For  LIFE  has  wedded  pic-  . 
tures  and  words  into  a  new  kind  i 
of  pictorial  journalism  in  which  / 
pictures  and  words  are  joined  f 
together  to  tell  a  story,  describe  I 
an  event,  or  develop  an  essay —  I 
a  new  journalism  in  which  pic-  V 
tures  form  the  text,  and  words  \ 
illustrate  the  pictures! 

Proof  that  America  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  this  new  journalism  is  the 
fact  that  LIFE  has  become  the 
most  phenomenal  success  in  all 
publishing  history!  It  has  made 
constructive  information  and 
legitimate  news  so  enticing  that 
the  public  pays  out  more  of  its 
money  for  LIFE  each  week  than 
for  any  other  magazine  ever  printed. 


science,  makes  vital  news  of  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  cancer  research,  entomology,  and 
other  subjects  that  until  now  have  been 
considered  too  dry  and  heavy  for  the 
average  reader. 


prizes  for  beauty  beyond  the  ordinary, 
or  doing  something  else  that  makes 
sense  and  news. 

The  on-the-spot  members  of  LIFE’S 
staff  have  enabled  LIFE  to  give  its 
readers  their  clearest  account  of  war 
in  China,  the  relentless  march  of  Naz¬ 
ism,  tragedy  in  Spain. 

LIFE’S  issue  on  the  Youth  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  not  just  pictures  of  a  lot  of 
young  people,  but  a  thoughtful  word- 
and-picture  essay  on  a  great  national 
problem. 

LIFE,  definitely  for  American  busi¬ 
ness,  doesn’t  insult  readers’  intelli¬ 
gence  with  indiscriminate  puffery. 
But  since  LIFE  began,  it  has  consis¬ 
tently  reported  the  big  news  made  by 
American  business  and  businessmen. 


NEW  FASHIONS-FROM  LIFE 

For  that  money,  LIFE’S  readers  get 
not  just  pictures  for  the  pictures’  sake, 
but  an  exhilarating  mental  stimulus. 
For  example,  even  that  favorite  stand¬ 
by  of  all  picture  editors,  the  bathing 
girl,  must  have  some  reason  beyond 
curves  to  merit  a  place  in  LIFE.  She 
must  be  showing  the  new  bathing-suit 
styles,  cracking  swim  records,  winning 


FROM  A  LIFE  ARTICLE  ON  SCIENCE 

LIFE  attempts  not  only  to  record 
but  to  explain  trends,  movements,  and 
phenomena.  Thus,  anent  LIFE’S 
essay  on  Swing  Music,  one  reader 
wrote,  “I’ve  listened  to  Swing,  heard 
Swing  discussed,  seen  its  perpetrators 
and  addicts  pictured,  read  about  it,  but 
never  really  understood  Swing  until 
LIFE  cleared  it  up  for  me.’’ 


From  these  examples  and  from  a  pe¬ 
rusal  of  any  issue  of  LIFE,  it  is  clear 
that,  while  LIFE  is  a  “grand  show,’’  it 
does  not  entertain  only.  Through  its 
new  kind  of  pictorial  journalism,  it  is 
enabled  to  inform  in  an  entertaining 
way. 

That  is  why  LIFE  —  America’s 
newest  editorial  idea — has  become 
one  of  America’s  most  potent  Edi¬ 
torial  Forced 


FROM  LIFE'S  •'MOVIE  OF  THE  WEEK” 

LIFE’S  movie  pages  are  not  casual 
collections  of  stars’  portraits  or  scenes 
from  current  pictures,  but  an  intelli¬ 
gent  summary  of  what  competent  crit¬ 
ics  consider  the  Picture  of  the  Week 
and  the  legitimate  Hollywood  News  of 
the  Week. 

LIFE  explores  the  field  of  modern 


FOREIGN  NEWS-FROM  Lli 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


^kott  “Takei 


IN  A  MISTAKE  to  end  all  mistakes, 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standurd  -  Ex¬ 
aminer  recently  printed  the  following 
typographical  nightmare.  “Yesterday 
momiiig,  at  four  p.m.  a  small  man 
named  Jones,  or  Brown  or  Smith, 
with  a  heel  in  the  hole  of  his  trousers, 
committed  arsenic  by  swallowing  a 
small  dose  of  suicide.  Verdict  of  the 
jury  that  the  deceased  came  to  the 
facts  in  accordance  with  his  death.  He 
leaves  a  child  and  six  small  wives  to 
lament  his  untimely  loss.” 


better  the  nurse  said  to  me:  ‘Mr.  Betts, 
you  certainly  are  popular  among 
newspaper  men  in  St.  Louis.’ 

“  ‘That  so?’  I  exclaimed.  ‘How  do 
you  figure  that?’ 

“  ‘Well,’  replied  the  nurse,  ‘when 
you  were  so  awfully  sick  even  the 
men  on  the  Globe  Democrat  called 
up  here  shortly  after  midnight  every 
night  to  find  out  how  j'ou  were 
getting  along.’  ” 


son  of  Frederick  Brookbank,  formerly 
of  Canton,  Ohio.  GRIPES. 

The  copy  desk  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  thought  this  ejaculation 
at  the  end  of  the  above  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  story  was  quite  appro¬ 
priate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  customary  signature, 
indicating  that  the  story  had  been 
filed  by  Charles  Robinson  at  1  p.m., 
E.S.T. 


THIS  HEADLINE  from  Sioux  City 
Journal  of  March  15,  puts  to  shame 
the  “whole”  contestants  of  an  Iowa 
spelling  meet: 


Edito«  &  PuBUSHE*  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take”  accepted  and  piiMished.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


JARA  CHILE'S  CONSUL 

Anibal  Jara  Letelier  who  recently 
assumed  office  as  the  new  Chilean  con¬ 
sul-general  in  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
most  colorful  figures  in  Chilean  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  real  crusader  and  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  school  with  a  remark¬ 
able  record  behind  him,  Mr.  Jara  is 
now  46  years  old.  In  1934  he  started 
the  morning  newspaper  La  Horn  on 
a  shoe-string.  Jara  recently  resigned 
the  editorship  to  take  the  consular 
office. 


BUYS  N.  M.  DAILY 


WHEN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA  was  dis¬ 
integrated  recently  into  German 
and  Hungarian  provinces,  the  Mis¬ 
soula  (Mont.)  Sentinel  ran  the  fol¬ 
lowing  8-column  banner  in  red  ink: 

30  FOR  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  and  Press 
had  this  headline:  “Roosevelt  Gives 
Hitler  Hell  for  Crushing  Czech 
Liberty.” 


HALFA  GIRL  RETAINS 

SPELLING  CROWN  IN 

EMMET  COUNTY  TILT 


There  really  is  a  Haifa,  la. 


SON  BORN  TO 

DAYTON  GIRL,  AGE  14 


THE  MODERN  VERSION  of  the  old 
gag:  “There’s  no  story  on  the  wed¬ 
ding,  chief  —  the  bridegroom  didn’t 
show  up,”  was  handed  to  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Dan  Hitchcock,  by  an  out-of- 
town  correspondent  on  the  mat  for 
failure  to  interview  Joe  DiMaggio, 
baseball  star,  and  also  for  failure  to 
cover  a  bus  crash.  It  follows:  “In 
regard  to  the  bus  accident  which  I 
did  not  report,  the  sheriff  gave  me  no 
report  on  it  when  he  called  and  the 
same  morning  you  called  and  asked 
for  an  interview  with  Joe  DiMaggio 
who  came  through  on  the  streamliner 
that  morning.  So  I  was  rather  busy 
although  the  train  did  not  stay  long 
enough  for  an  interview.” 


Dayton,  O.,  March  20. —  (A.P.) — A 
son  weighing  four  pounds,  eight  and 
one-half  ounces,  was  bom  to  Mrs. 
Luella  Brookbank,  age  14,  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  here  this  morning.  The  husband 
onrt  fotVior  u  Merrill  Brookbank,  15. 


TAX  APPEAL 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  20 — De¬ 
ductions  from  income  for  “prepaid 
subscriptions”  and  bad  debts  in  1936 
and  1937  income  tax  returns  which 
were  disallowed  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  form  the  basis  of 
an  appeal  filed  with  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  by  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Publishing  Co.  The  taxpayer  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  board  re¬ 
questing  review  of  the  deficiency  tax 
assessments  of  $9,311.54  for  1936  and 
*$1,139.39  for  1937  which  were  levied. 


A.  W.  Barnes,  former  Westere 
publisher  and  advertising  executm. 
purchased  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  p.m.  daily,  from  Vincent  J. 
Jaeger  and  C.  M.  Carter,  effective  wift 
the  March  6  issue. 


SOMETHING  LESS  than  reassuring 
was  this  report  in  Washington  Eve-  | 
ning  Star,  March  15,  referring  to  that  ! 
day’s  session  of  the  Temporary  Na-  > 
tional  Economic  Committee: 

Chairman  O’Mahoney  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  subpoena  witnesses  to 
“persecute”  them,  but  was  interested 
only  in  obtaining  facts. 

“No  industry  need  fear  this  com¬ 
mittee  any  more  than  a  patient  need 
fear  going  to  the  hospital.”  Senator 
O’Mahoney  asserted. 


A  GROUP  OF  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
men,  riding  in  a  taxi  one  night  re¬ 
cently  to  a  newspaper  party,  were 
talking  about  this  and  that. 

“Did  I  ever  tell  you,”  asked  Curtis 
Betts,  veteran  state  political  reporter, 
“about  my  night  nurse  when  I  was 
sick?  As  you  know,  I  was  just  about 
a  goner  for  several  days.  When  I  got 


PLUS  SIGNS 


IN  RHODE  ISLAND 


February,  1939  vs.  1938 

General  Business:  •f23%  (Jour¬ 
nal  Index)  .  .  .  -f-2%  over  Jan. 
Highest  recent  February  except 
1937. 

+ 

New  Pass.  Car  Registr’ns:  —90% 


Bank  Debits,  $112,955,000:  +67c 


Manufacturing  Activity:  +51% 
(power  used).  Textiles:  +69%... 
Metals:  +10%  .  .  .  Rubber  +44% 


Providence  Jonrnal-Bulletin 


SDwiunaOfiy  R<|»  Enfland't  fteond  taiHfUl  ntattei 
KPS  Omm  H  Ul,  C. ,  Ut,  N»  V.A,  Ckicog.,  Bom*. 
Attanto  ™  R.  I  BidwaH  C*.,  So-  Ffoocnce,  L»,  A-gol** 

+  -!-  +  -•-  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +-■+  (■+  +  + 4. +4-+  ■ 


ENTERS  WEEKLY  FIELD 

Due  to  “labor  conditions,”  the 
Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Daily  News  has 
temporarily  suspended  daily  publi¬ 
cation  and  has  entered  the  week!}' 
field. 


.  a-'*’'  V  ^  .A''®'*  > 

.koi*  -kV  -A  * 

\  A  aC»*'  v\  A'** 


-k  \  v\  to® 

»'*  B®®  as 


obP®"'^  \o 
®  v»\e  ®' 


The  sales  manager  of  a  nationally 
advertised  line,  about  to  introduce  a  new 
product,  demanded  verification  of  reports 
he  had  heard  concerning  Johnstown  as 
an  unusually  profitable  market.  He 
asked  his  Field  Staff  to  make  a  report. 
Wise  executive — but  then,  he  had  been 
an  advertising  man  himself  in  his  day. 
He  knew  that  certain  essentials  are  pres¬ 
ent  when  newspaper  advertising  pays/ 


He  knew  that  people  must  have  the 
money  to  buy;  that  this  self-sufficiency 
is  permanent;  that  the  surrounding  trade 
zone  is  also  rich  and  generous  as  to  popu¬ 
lation;  that  merchants  are  friendly  to 
national  advertising  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers;  that  the  newspapers  in  question 
are  a  power  for  civic  good;  are  respected 
and  long-established.  Here  are  two  news¬ 
papers  that  “measure  up.” 


gRbune 

re«S~l  THEJOHNSTO^DEMOCR^rj=^^|^^^^p=r;|=^^ 

City  Zone  Population  105,265  Tribune-Democrat  ABC 

Trade  Area  Population  299,781  Circulation  53,815 

Two  good  newspapers,  with  local  ownership  management,  j 
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^  I  /  ’ 
■.. .  ■  ■  /  ■' 


hy  doesn’t  our  printing  look  crisp  and  snappy 


4f4 
^  %  ».»■ 


why  wonder? 


when  the  answer’s 

at  your  elbow! 

If  you  have  a  printing  problem  solvable 
with  ink  —  why  not  get  the  practical,  tested 
suggestions  of  the  Morrill  Service  Man?  He 
knows  how  ink  can  help  you  to  get  sharp, 
clean  printing  .  .  .  clear,  crisp  halftones  .  .  . 
strong,  smooth  coverage.  He  can  furnish 
inks  you  can  depend  on  for  a  more  attract¬ 
ive,  more  saleable  newspaper.  There’s  no 
obligation  in  consulting  him  —  have  your 
secretary  mail  the  Memo  at  the  right  today. 


MOBRILLf^INKS 


STANDARD  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  WORLD 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES  •  Norwood,  Masi.  •  Tacoixy,  Phila.,  Pa.  •  Chicago,  Ill.  •  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Branches  •  Boston  •  New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  St.  Louis 
Minneapolis  e  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


Oflemo  to  yourSecretanf 

/Get  in  touch  with  nearest  Morrill  Ink  Service 

Rranrh  anri  ramiaaf  a  Mnrrill  SArvirA  Man  tor  ' 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Magazine  Section  Draws 
Saturday  Readers 


BEATING  the  Saturday  newspaper 

bugaboo  has  been  the  assignment 
of  Thomas  A.  Robertson  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  and,  after  four  years 
of  experimentation,  he  no  longer 
shares  the  opinion  of  many  publishers 
that  “Saturday  is  just  one  of  those 
days.” 

To  say  that  Mr.  Robertson  has 
whipped  the  jinx  is  putting  it  mildly. 
For  actually  he  has  turned  the  Sat¬ 
urday  pai>er  into  “the  best  edition  of 
the  week”  from  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point  and  a  good  revenue  producer. 
At  the  same  time  readers  have  been 
found  willing  to  pay  an  extra  two 
cents  for  the  privilege  of  coming  to 
the  rescue,  according  to  Hearst  exec¬ 
utives. 

Here's  How  He  Did  It 

How  did  he  do  it?  It's  very  simple 
now  that  it  has  been  done.  All  he 
did  was  to  take  the  best  features  of 
modern  magazines,  season  them  well 
with  genuine  newspaper  vitality  and 
stir  until  they  took  the  form  of  a 
smart  newspaper  magazine  supple¬ 
ment.  And  he  did  it  at  a  cost  which 
he  says  any  average  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  magazine  is  called  the  “Satur¬ 
day  Home  Magazine”  and  is  being 
used  currently  by  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  American  and  some  15  non- 
Hearst  newspapers. 

“We  recall  that  newspaper  legend 
had  it  that  Saturday  was  a  good  day 
for  fishing.  Meanwhile,  radio  had 
come  in  and  lopped  off  a  sizable  por¬ 


tion  of  advertising  appropriations. 
Magazines  were  incorporating  news¬ 
paper  technique  and  doing  a  fair  job 
of  trimming  up  their  circulations.  We 
realized  that  there  was  no  reason  for 
the  existence  of  most  of  the  picture 
magazines  if  newspapers  were  doing 
the  best  job  possible.” 

Mr.  Hearst.  according  to  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son,  hit  upon  the  idea  of  the  Saturday 
tabloid  magazine  format  some  years 
ago.  In  association  with  Joseph  V. 
Connolly,  president  of  King  Features 
and  now  general  manager  of  the 
Hearst  papers  as  well.  Mr.  Robertson 
made  this  idea  work.  Rodney  Boone, 
general  manager,  Hearst  International 
Advertising  Service,  sells  the  space. 

“The  Saturday  Home  Magazine”  is  a 
tabloid  but  in  size  only.  It  has  a  base 
of  24  pages.  Half  of  the  pages  are  in 
color.  Regular  34-pound  newsprint 
is  used  and  it  has  been  found  that 
color  reproduces  well  on  this  stock 
with  a  65-line  screen  and  the  Benday 
process.  Body  type  is  8*4  point  Ideal 
on  a  9  point  slug.  Ultra  Bodoni  and 
the  Kabel  family  type  faces  are  used 
for  sub-headings  while  all  heads  are 
hand-lettered  in  a  modern  style. 

One  of  the  most  important  editorial 
features  of  the  magazine  is  the  art. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  artistic  and  eye-filling  cover 
which  is  always  done  by  a  celebrated 
illustrator.  Every  story  is  illustrated 
profusely  and  here  again  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  work  is  required.  Among  the 
artists  who  receive  assignments  are; 

George  Petty,  Carl  Mueller,  James 


Montgomery  Flagg,  Geoffrey  Biggs. 
McClelland  Barclay,  Earl  Cordrey, 
John  LaGatta  and  Jaro  Fabry. 

Similarly,  writing  is  kept  on  a  high 
plane.  Authors  known  for  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  entertain  even  with  factual  ma¬ 
terial,  are  employed. 

The  authors  include:  George  Jean 
Nathan,  Gretta  Palmer,  Thyra  Samter 
Winslow,  Helen  Welshimer,  Frank 
Sullivan,  Lady  Susanne  Wilkins, 
Damon  Runyon,  David  Seabury,  Das- 
hiell  Hammett,  Rosita  Forbes  and 
Murdock  Pemberton. 

Mr.  Robertson  sighs  audibly  when 
he  declares  some  Sunday  magazine 
sections  are  filled  with  features  that 
were  not  good  enough  to  make  the 
daily  editions,  and  with  mediocre  art. 

Religion,  Politics  Avoided 

Mr.  Robertson  makes  the  assign¬ 
ments  and  whenever  possible  gets  a 
specialist  to  do  the  story.  In  the 
selection  of  topics  he  feels  that  the 
main  interest  should  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  women,  though  men  get  their 
breaks  too.  The  big  four  of  Birth, 
Love,  Money  and  Humor  are  followed. 
Babies  and  even  dogs  “get”  the  read¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Robertson  said. 

“We  keep  away  from  religion  and 
pnlitics,”  he  stated,  “because  readers 
get  all  they  want  in  the  daily  editions. 
We  do  not  try  to  introduce  new  topics 
for  readers  to  think  about  but  give 
them  new  slants  on  what  they  are  al¬ 
ready  thinking.  We  try  not  to  be  sen¬ 
sational  but  exciting,  interesting.” 

As  an  example  of  topics  which 


“brought  in  the  mail”  Mr.  Robertson 
mentioned  a  feature  “Is  Your  Baby 
Like  This?”  and  another  “What  Kind 
of  Dog  Should  You  Have?”  Another 
letter-getter  was  a  discussioi,  bjr  two 
medical  authorities  on  the  age-old 
problem  of  how  to  cure  a  hangover. 
A  debate  by  two  doctors  on  the  ques¬ 
tionable  value  of  rum  for  curing  colds 
also  brought  in  considerable  mail 

As  for  regular  editorial  departments. 
Mr.  Robertson  has  a  food  page  written 
entertainingly  and  illustrated,  a  short- 
short  story  by  professional  writers 
and  a  timely  profile. 

As  for  the  advertising,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  Rodney  Boone  offices  that 
in  the  four  years  the  magazine  has 
been  issued  1,073  color  pages  and  309 
black  and  white  pages  have  been 
bought  by  159  advertisers.  Other 
copy  has  been  brought  to  the  regular 
Saturday  paper  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  circulation,  according  to 
Boone  offices.  While  the  magazine 
costs  about  a  cent  a  copy  to  produce, 
it,  together  with  a  16-page  tabloid 
comic  section  and  main  section  fea¬ 
tures,  increased  the  circulation  value 
of  the  whole  Saturday  product  from 
three  to  five  cents,  thus  giving  an 
additional  penny  per  copy  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  for  15  years  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland  News 
and  Sunday  Leader  and  for  five  years 
before  joining  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  was  managing  editor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American. 


'To  on 

tke  A/ation’i  Capital.. 

(Vi  ASHI!\GT<)N— THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA) 


V^atch  how 


SALES  GO  U 


]Vcw  Orleans 


Do  you  NEED 
concentrated 
representation 
in  Washington,  D.  C.? 
I.ET  US  HELP  YOU  .  .  . 
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ORLEANS  STATp 
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SEIDEL  Advertining 

Puhlii^iiu  •  ^lUNSEY  BUILDING 
A  S  H  I  N  Cx  T  O  N  .  D  .  C . 


TELEPHONE  NATIONAL  8947 


A  Safety  Booklet 
^Many  Uses* 


An  Editor  Writes: 

.  .  .  .  “Alav  we  conu  ralulale 

\a)U  on  your  l)0()klet,  another  In 
a  series  which  must  have  i)ro- 
lound  etiect  on  the  niotorlni: 
puElic.  ” 

★ 

Circulation  Manager  Writes: 
....  “1  want  every  one  ol 
my  drivers  to  sliuly  this  valua¬ 
ble  booklet.” 

★ 

A  Publisher  Says: 

....  ”1  think  the  booklet  is 
excellent  and  tells  the  st«)rv  of 
safety  most  elo(juently.” 


LEST  WE 
REGRET 


A  Safety  Editor  Says: 

.  .  .  .  “  rills  booklet  is,  w  Ith- 

out  doubt,  the  best  jiiece  ol  safe¬ 
ty  literature  that  has  ever  come 
into  this  office.” 

★ 

From  an  Editorial  Writer: 

.  .  .  .  “1  keep  it  on  top  of  my 

desk  as  a  ready  reference.” 

★ 

A  City  Editor  Says: 

.  .  .  .  ”  ‘Lest  We  Regret’  is  a 
gem  -we  want  to  use  most  of 
the  contents  from  time  to  time, 
as  we  are  up-to-our-ears  in  a 
safety  campaign.” 


★ 

From  An  Art  Department: 

.  .  .  .  “W’e  are  jiarticularlv  grateful  for  some  of 
the  smaller  pieces  of  art  which  we  plan  to  use  to 
dress  up  actual  photos  of  automobile  crashes.” 


★ 

A  Chief  Editorial  Writer  Writes: 

.  .  .  .  “Your  latest  booklet  ‘Lest  We  Regret* 
has  alreadv  inspired  several  editorials  which  1  hope 
\\  ill  bring  our  local  drivers  to  their  senses.” 


y/a’.'C  roninicnt.^  Jroni 

ncw'.f/ui/H’/’  iH’opIc  mtid'dU'  the 
Id  can  he  imL  Ij  uon  haccn'l  /r< 

«>u  (lave  Us  the  Assignment  A  »l<>/.eii  vears  auo  we  weie  reeei\  ine 
iiian\  letters  troni  etiitors  asking  lor  up-to-date  tigures  on  aiitotnoliile 
accidents.  .Ml  that  coid*l  he  1  urnislied  wcM-e  stale  a',  old  .is  a  last  \  ear'', 
hird  nest,  and  alwnit  as  usetul.  So  we  set  up  some  "macliiner\  ”  (not 
es|>eclallv  elalKirate)  to  collect  and  compile  the  tacts  whde  thev  were 
still  news.  T  hen  we  put  all  ol  oneyear  s  statistics  into  a  retercnce  liook- 
let  aiul  sent  them  to  in<|iiirers  -  eilitors,  puMic  ollicials,  our  own  people. 


hnniirtul.f  oj  Idlcr,^  Irani  htoy 
carian.f  use.f  la  Kchn  h  this  haok- 
luccii  yonreayy,  \crile  for  il  non'. 

So  startling  were  the  tacts  that  many  periodicals  useil  them,  mentioned 
their  source.  .Mong  came  a  llooil  ot  reipiests  trom  the  puhhc  tor  copies 
ot  the  hooklet.  W  e  rusheil  ;i  reprint.  That  hrought  more  rciiuests.  The 
puhhcation  is  now  an  annual  allair  trom  which  we  couldn't  retire  it  we 
wanted  to.  W'e  thought  these  tacts  ahoiit  "Lest  We  Regret  .iiul  its 

predecessors  ("Worse  than  War, . I'he  (neat  .American  (lamhie,  ’ 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill."  "You  liet  A  our  Lite.  "  etc.)  might  interest  you. 


Publi.flieJ  in  the  inien’  -i  of  flrecl  ami  /li/j/nrni/  hi/ 

THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
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Anti-Suicide  Ban  on  Sale 
Of  Chemical  Hits  Photogs 


understand  which  interpretation  ap¬ 
plies  to  their  individual  case. 


By  JACK  PRICE 

YORK  CITY 


NEW 

who,  within  the  past  month,  have 
tried  to  purchase  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  from  their  regular  photographic 
supply  houses,  were  somewhat  startled 
when  informed  that  further  sales  of 
this  chemical  through  this  channel 
have  been  prohibited  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  An  investigation  by 
this  correspondent  disclosed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  origin  of  the  ban; 

During  a  brief  period  prior  to  1929 
an  epidemic  of  suicides,  in  which  the 
lethal  agent  employed  was  bichloride 
of  mercury,  broke  out  in  the  city.  As 
no  particular  reason  for  the  suicides’ 
choice  of  this  chemical  was  ever  de¬ 
termined,  the  preference  for  it  may 
now  be  attribute  to  pure  coincidence. 
City  Cod*  Amoiidcd 
Nevertheless  it  had  its  repercus¬ 
sions  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  sanitary  code  of  the  city  that  out¬ 
lawed  the  distribution  of  bichloride 
by  all  agencies  other  than  licensed 
dealers  in  drugs  and  chemicals.  As 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health  this  regulation,  known  as 
“Amendment  No.  171 — 1929”  reads: 

Si'ctitm  12S.  Bichloride  oi  mercury;  sale 
rcRiilaterl — No  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
'ale,  at  retail,  bichloride  of  mercury,  other¬ 
wise  known  as  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  dry 
form,  except  upon  the  written  prescription  of 
a  duly  licensctl  physician  or  veterinary  sur- 
Rcon,  and,  then  only  in  tablets  of  a  particularly 
•  listinctivc  form  and  color,  labeled  “PfJlSON" 
upon  c.ach  tablet,  and  dispensed  in  sealed  glass 
containers  conspicuously  labeled  with  the  word 
“POISON"  in  red  letters,  and  stating  the 
bichloride  of  mercury  content  of  each  tablet, 
yirovided,  however,  that  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  may  be  put  in  one  grain  tablet  triturate 
fortn  for  professional  use  by  physicians  only, 
without  the  use  of  the  word  “POISON”  on 
tach  such  tablet,  but  in  the  stile  of  same  at 
retail  all  of  the  other  requirements  above  set 
forth  shall  be  complied  with. 

Tliis  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  prepara¬ 
tion  containing  one-tenth  of  a  grain  or  less  of 
tiichloride  of  mercury.  (S.  C.  Sec.  67a.) 
(.Vs  amended,  November  12,  1929.) 

Regarding  its  adoption,  A.  Lichter- 
man,  supervisor  of  the  department’s 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Division,  when 
interviewed  recently,  said: 

“The  primary  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  to  keep  bichloride  of  mer¬ 
cury  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  this  deadly  poi¬ 
son,  and  consequently  handle  it  care¬ 
lessly.  Among  them  are  many  ama¬ 
teur  photographers.  To  protect  them 
and  others  the  measure  was  adopted 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amendment 
applies  to  bichloride  of  mercury  only, 
a  fact  that  lends  credence  to  its  origin 


photographers  in  suicide.  Why  other  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  photographic  chemicals,  not¬ 
ably  cyanide  of  potassium,  are  ex¬ 
empted  under  its  provisions  is  as 
puzzling  as  this  sudden  strict  en¬ 
forcement  of  Amendment  171  pro¬ 
mulgated  10  years  ago.  Possibly  the 
tremendous  impetus  given  to  amateur 
photography  within  recent  years  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  amateurs  are  mixing  their 
own  formulas  (particularly  intensi- 
fier  which  is  high  in  bichloride),  and 
otherwise  dabbling  in  the  chemistry 
of  photography  may  explain  it. 
Hondicapt  Working  Photogs 
Net  result  of  the  embargo  is  to 
withdraw  bichloride  of  mercury  in 
any  form  from  sale  to  accredited  pho¬ 
tographers  by  responsible  photo¬ 
graphic  supply  houses.  Under  the 
code  as  now  administered  it  can  be 
obtained  only  from  wholesale  dealers 
in  drugs  and  chemicals  or  upon  the 
written  prescription  of  a  licensed 
physician,  the  latter  being,  of  course, 
quite  an  impractical  procedure.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  photographer  is 
put  to  the  trouble  of  establishing  his 
reputation  and  responsibility  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  purveyor. 

The  sale  of  all  photographic  solu¬ 
tions  and  compounds  that  contain  more 
than  the  maximum  of  one-tenth  of 
one  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
specified  in  the  amendment  naturally 
is  taboo  under  its  terms,  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  leaves  the  dealers  with 
unsalable  stock  on  their  shelves. 

The  Photographic  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City,  in  co-operatior. 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  is 
trying  for  some  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  This,  it  seems,  lies  in  either 
outright  repeal  or  some  modification 
of  the  amendment.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  research  be  instituted  to 
develop  a  less  dangerous  substitute 
for  the  deadly  bichloride. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Pho¬ 
tographic  Dealers  Assn,  it  was  decided 
to  work  in  close  harmony  with  the 
health  authorities  but  it  was  necessary- 
for  these  officials  to  make  some  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  wholesaler  and  a 
retailer.  At  present  a  photographer 
may  buy  all  the  poisons  he  requires 
from  wholesale  drug  houses  some  of 
which  also  sell  at  retail,  but  a  whole¬ 
sale  photographic  dealer  may  not  sell 
even  at  wholesale  any  prohibited  poi¬ 
sonous  chemical.  It  is  all  so  confus¬ 
ing  that  photographers  and  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers  alike  are  at  a  loss  to 


Fremont  D«v!s 


Camera  Knights 

WHILE  THERE  MAY  BE  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  degree  of  skill  possessed  by 
news  cameramen  there  are  few  who 
can  claim  the 
title  of  “special- 
list,”  but  one  of 
that  small  band 
is  Fremont 
Davis,  23-year- 
old  Science  Ser¬ 
vice  p  h  o  t  o  g  - 
rapher  who  won 
honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s 
Fourth  Annual 
News  Picture 
contest. 

His  “Sulfanili- 
mide  Discovered”  was  the  only  prize 
winner  that  relied  upon  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects  (a  text-book  describing  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  drug,  and  a  container  of 
the  compound)  to  tell  a  story.  Most 
of  his  pictures  are  constructed  that 
way.  Necessarily  so.  for  the  nature 
of  his  work  requires  photography  of 
“things  that  are  intensely  interesting, 
but  whose  interest  is  often  difficult  to 
translate  upon  a  plate.” 

Unlike  most  news  photos  whose 
merit  is  determined  largely  by  tech¬ 
nical  considerations,  the  values  of 
Davis’  pictures  must  be  weighed  by 
scientific  standards  for  they  invariably 
illustrate  happenings  in  the  fields  of 
science. 

Youthful,  energetic  and  ingenious, 
Davis  might  be  expected  to  direct  his 
talents  toward  picturing  the  more 
usual  subjects — traffic  accidents,  catas¬ 
trophes.  lively  situations;  but  to  him 
there  is  vitality  in  scientific  advance 
and  human  betterment. 

Davis,  a  Washingtonian,  has  never 
worked  elsewhere  than  for  Science 
Service.  He  went  there  three  years 
ago  without  previous  photographic 
experience,  learned  the  camera  art 
and  added  to  it  a  rare  degree  of  in¬ 
genuity. 

He  spends  his  leisure  time  solving 
intricate  mathematical  problems  and 
attending  night  classes  in  engineering 
at  dleorge  Washington  University. 

"SPECIALS"  NAMED 

Effective  April  1  the  E.  Katz  Special 
Advertising  Agency.  Inc.,  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  Johnsoti  City  (Tenn.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  Press  and  Sunday  Press- 
Chronicle.  Another  national  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  named  was  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc., 
by  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  and  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Times. 


British  Firm  Cites 
Claim  to  "Tabloid" 

The  term  “tabloid”  is  registered  as 
a  trade  mark  for  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tions  and  for  other  classes  of  products 
prepared  by  Burroughs  Wellcome  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  London,  England,  manufac¬ 
turing  chemists,  with  offices  in  New 
York,  according  to  a  letter  from  that 
organization  sent  recently  to  the 
editor  of  American  Printer,  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  term  should  not  be 
used  to  describe  a  newspaper  format 
as  is  so  often  done. 

Referring  to  Sir  James  Murray’s 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  Volume 
IX,  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
word  was  invented  by  Burroughs 
Wellcome  &  Co.  and  registered  by 
them  on  March  14,  1884,  the  letter 
states;  “When  you  desire  to  express 
the  idea  that  our  trade  mark  may  have 
presented  to  you.  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  avoid  the  use  of  our  trade  mark 
and  instead  employ  a  word  in  which 
there  are  no  proprietary  rights.”  In 
its  January,  1939,  issue,  American 
Printer  had  carried  an  item  dealing 
with  a  “tabloid  web  offset  press.” 

$1,950,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger  has 
been  named  defendant  in  a  $1.950, (KW 
libel  suit  filed  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  March 
22  by  the  German-American  Bund 
Auxiliary  following  its  refusal  “to 
cease  publication  of  news  of  Nazi  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Camp  Nordland,  bund 
training  camp  at  Andover.  N.  J.”  The 
bund  seeks  $100,000  on  eight  counts, 
and  $50,000  damages  on  23  other 
counts,  specifying  two  stories  and  an 
editorial  concerning  the  complaint  of 
two  girls  that  attempts  to  attack  them 
were  made  at  the  camp  by  a  man  they 
described  as  a  bund  leader. 


For  Better 

FLASH  SHOTS 


•  Lone  flash  pa 

1  by 


<^E  SYNCHRO-PRESS  No.  16  and  No.  7 
loak ... 

created  by  aluminum  wire 

•  Safoty  jackotod  bulbs 

protects  you  and  subjects 

•  Quick-broak  filamonts 

flash  even  on  weakened  cells 

•  Uniform  neeativo  donsity 

•  Unoxcollod  uniformity 

in  flash  liming. 

G-E  SYNCHRO-PRESS  No.  21  and  No.  11 

•  Broad  flash  peak ... 

because  of  "treated"  foil 

•  Extra  "punch”  of  light 

for  more  coveting  power 

•  Quick-break  filament 

•  Unexcelled  uniformity 

in  flash  timing 
Have  you  tried  ’em? 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 

MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


A/ou^t 

“HIGHT  ufe 


for  your  6RAFLEX! 


$17.50 


installed,  le-s 
battery  case 


Now  Speedgun  G-3  gives  your  Graflex  camera 
the  acknowledged  convenience  and  superiority  of 
fla.sh  bulb  synchronization — and  on  shutter  speed¬ 
up  to  l/lOOOth  of  a  second! 

The  G-3  is  easily  fitted  to  the  side  of  ynur 
Graflex.  Wind  the  shutter  as  u-ual,  and  t«ne 
split-second  movement  prepares  the  Gun  for 
firing.  Doesn’t  blow  lamps  when  winding  shut¬ 
ter.  .Adjustable  to  different  shutter  speed-  and 
bulb  types.  Small,  does  not  interfere  with 
camera  operations.  Can  be  used  with  any  stand¬ 
ard  Speedgun  battery  case  and  reflector.  For  all 
size  cameras  including  5  x  T's.  W  rite  for 
sensational  details,  and  don't  forget  to  ask  about 
the  Speedgun  G-2  for  focal  plane  sliutter  of  your 
Speed  Graphic.  Made  in  I'.  S.  .\.  by  Speedgun 
Corporation  of  .America. 


S.  MENDELSOHN  202  EAST  44TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


UNUSUAL 


Man,  recently  referred  to 
by  eminent  newspaper  au¬ 
thority  as  possessed  of 
“one  of  the  finest  back¬ 
grounds  among  American 
circulation  managers,” 
seeks  executive  place,  or 
even  quasi-executive  test, 
preliminary  to  executive 
appointment.  Street  ven- 
dor  at  12;  department 
head  beginning  at  34. 
Nineteen  years  in  one  im¬ 
portant  place.  Twelve  in 
another.  Vouched  for  by 
newspaper  notables,  and 
has  documentary  proof  of 
achievement.  After  forty 
years  service  has  neither 
gone  to  seed  nor  become 
exalted  or  opinionated. 
Clean,  temperate  habits. 
Adaptable ;  knows  how  to 
live  with  others ;  and  will¬ 
ing  to  locate  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Accus¬ 
tomed  five-figure  annual 
salary,  but  knows  that 
must  be  forgotten  in  pre¬ 
vailing  circumstances  and 
industrial  conditions. 
Would  prove  valuable 
counselor  -associate  -assis¬ 
tant  to  busy  executive  in 
any  business  department 
of  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Box  5490 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  staf  of  11  photographers  headed  by  George  Yates  (seated  third  from  left). 

39,200  PICTURES 

Used  in  365  Days! 

That's  the  number  of  published  pictures  the  eleven  staff  today  is  nearly  double  that  of  1934.  And  the  fact 
photographers  on  the  staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  that  95%  of  all  the  pictures  used  by  this  paper  are  I 

and  Tribune  took  last  year!  No  wonder  the  circulation  Graflex-made,  brilliantly  attests  to  the  ability  of  these 
of  this  progressive  midwest  paper  has  been  increasing  American  -  made.  Prize  -  Winning  Cameras  to  make 
steadily  year  after  year!  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  story-telling,  paper-selling  pictures — the  kind  that  j 

Tribune  has  found  that  more  and  better  pictures  pay  readers  pay  real  money  to  see.  Increase  your  circula- 
real  dividends.  That’s  why  its  full-time  photographic  tion  with  Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  Cameras!  i 


The  All-Purpose  Camera 


Only  Speed  Graphic  provides  the  press  photographer  with 
\  crsatility  to  meet  every  picture-taking  need.  Offering  the 
matchless  combination  of  the  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter 
with  interchangeable  lenses,  flash  synchronization,  generous 
bellows  draw,  rising  and  falling  front,  eye-level  and  folding 
wire  frame  finders  and  accessory  coupled  range  finders,  it 
is  truly  the  all-purpose  camera.  And  see  the  new  Minia¬ 
ture  2V4  X  3^4  Speed  Graphic  at  your  Dealer’s.  Featuring 
such  new  advances  as  built-in  focal  plane  flash  synchron¬ 
ization.  dual  focusing  knobs,  precision  vernier  footage 
scales,  all-metal  bed,  accessory  internally  coupled  range 
finder,  and  satin  chrome  trim,  it  is  a  perfect  companion  for 
j’our  3V4  X  4^/4,  4x5,  and  5x7  Speed  Graphic  equipment. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Send  for  FREE  catalog  of 
Graflex  and  Speed  Graphic  Amer¬ 
ican-made,  Prize- Winning  Cameras 
and  Accessories:  also  for  FREE 
illustrated  folder  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  about  the  Miniature 
3%  Speed  Graphic  camera.  Fol- 
mer  Graflex  Corporation,  Dept. 
EP-39,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  .A. 
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Koreoa^^tins.  ((M  Arniy’M  Bomber  (BoeInK). 

<IO>  .\HHembline  Martin  Boinbern.  (II)  Lanxle.v  Flebb 
Va.  <1*^)  Consolidated  Airrraft  Corp.  Factory.  (13) 
FlylnK  Fortress  for  Substratosphere  (I  .  S.  Army 
l*hoto>.  (If)  lloiiKlas  **Sky  I^iinKe*'  (I’nited).  (15) 
Tratt  A  IVliitiiey  Hornets.  (IB)  V,  S.  ('oa>»t  Guard 
Tatrol  (Maeo).  (17)  Owned  by  N.  V.  Daily  News 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Ol'R  RECENT  articles  and  coniiiuMit>  npoii  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  newspaper  public  relations  have 
brought  forth  numerous  and  widely  varying  views 
from  newspa|K‘r  leaders.  Some  bcru'vc  that  news- 
pajiers  should  take  the  aggressive  in  telling  the 
|>ul)lie  the  fundamentals  of  newspaper  serviei', 
and  thereb\'  offsetting  the  hostile  criticisms  of 
recent  years.  Others  hold  that  the  daily  perform¬ 
ance  should  1h‘  allowed  to  speak  for  itself;  if  it 
d<K*sn’t,  no  .syntheti<-  dre.ss-np  of  the  newspajK'r 
story  can  carry  eonv'iction. 

The  latter  viewpoint  has  been  expres.sed  by  men 
connected  with  journals  whose  daily  service  to  the 
public  is  self-evident  and  indisputable.  Healthy 
public  relations  are  as  normal  a  function  for  them 
as  .setting  type,  operating  presses,  eating,  walking 
or  .sleeping.  In  general  they  have  the  innate  con- 
servati.sm  of  the  hone.st  man  and  the  honest 
institution,  and  a  di.strust  of  the  flamboyant. 
They  l)elieve  with  Voltaire  that  virtue  deba.scs 
itself  in  ju.stifying  it.self. 

If  all  new.spaf)er.s  were  operated  on  that  plane, 
there  w«)uld  be  no  need  of  any  public  relations 
agitation.  Many  are.  The  majority,  we  believe, 
profe.ss  a  high  c«Kle  of  public  service  and  operate 
as  closely  to  it  as  can  Ik'  exp«‘cted  of  a  purely  hu¬ 
man  institution  like  the  press.  \  .small  minority 
coinluct  them.selves.  occa.sifmally  or  habitually, 
in  ways  that  bring  critici.sm  uiM>n  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  structure.  Examples  of  newspaper  mal- 
fea.sanc**  are  not  numerous,  but  tho.se  which  can 
Ik'  cited  arc  often  dramatic.  They  are  dragged 
again  and  again  into  public  view'  by  people  who 
have  a  com|)etitive  bias  against  newspapers,  by 
tho.se  who  would  have  the  press  supernaturally 
j)erfect.  and  by  others  who  would  like  to  see  the 
free  pre.ss  removed  from  the  path  of  their  political 
programs. 

We  have  said,  and  we  believe,  that  newspapers 
should  counteract  these  assaults.  The  best  anti¬ 
dote  is,  of  course,  the  conduct  recommended  by 
our  friends — a  decent  respect  for  public  intelli¬ 
gence,  honest  presentation  of  news  and  views, 
protection  of  readers  against  dishonest  advertising, 
relationships  with  the  community  and  within  the 
newspaper  organization  which  are  worthy  of  the 
press  as  a  major  public  in.stitution. 

The  purpose  of  any  public  relations  campaign 
among  newspapers  should  be  to  convince  news¬ 
paper  makers,  readers  and  adverti.sers  that  the.se 
standards  are  e.ssential  to  good  journalism,  to 
make  them  the  norm  by  which  newspaper  conduct 
can  be  judged.  Its  purpose  also  is  to  give  those 
interested  in  newspapers  a  topical  approach  which 
is  constructive  and  positive,  as  against  the  frag¬ 
mentary,  destructive  and  negative  terms  in  which 
newspapers  are  too  frequently  discus.sed  today. 


Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
(>hrist  hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage.  Galatians.  V:l. 


1  A  L 


Ih-  defined  in  its  varying  degrees  and  a  periodic 
census  of  the  unemployed  would  keep  the  in- 
formatioti  at  all  times  fre.sh. 

Key  suggestion  in  his  plan  is  organization  of 
lalatr  courts,  with  the  coutitry  divided  into  zones, 
each  the  juri.sdiction  t)f  one  or  more  labor  judges. 
While  labor  unions  would  not  Ik*  outlawed,  the 
right  to  strike  would.  When  a  dispute  reached 
the  strike  stage,  it  would,  by  law,  be  passed  to  the 
judges  for  .settlement.  The  judges  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life,  with  j)ensions  upon  retirement. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  and  earne.st  study,  but  we 
doubt  that  any  major  part  of  the  labor  movement 
is  ready  to  give  up  the  right  to  strike.  The  rail¬ 
road  unions  keep  that  right,  though  it  is  many 
years  since  it  was  last  exercised.  Without  it, 
organized  workers  would  feel  themst'lves  at  the 
mercy  of  employers  strong  in  brains  and  finance, 
and  of  judges  who  might  conceivably  become  ty¬ 
rants.  The  lal»or  court  idea  has  merit  and  we 
ladieve  it  is  capable  of  useful  development.  .\s 
the  organized  portion  of  our  working  people  learn 
more  of  the  history  of  the  lalM>r  movement,  the 
strike  becomes  of  decreasing  imiKirtanc'c  to  thenu 
It  has  often  been  the  weapon  of  weakness  ami 
uncertainty,  or  revolt  against  conditions  which 
have  been  made  to  seem  intolerable. 

Any  aspect  of  coercion  of  the  labor  union  in  a 
labor  court  statute  means  political  doom.  The 
British  learned  that  long  ago,  and  our  experience 
with  the  Wagner  .\ct  is  sup|x)rting  evidence.  Ex¬ 
treme  care  is  also  needed  in  fixing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  tenure  of  labor  judges.  They  should  be 
free  from  political  fears  or  restraints,  but  their 
jK)wer  should  also  lx*  hedged  unless  they  are  to 
l»ecome  the  .supreme  rulers  of  their  areas. 


ONE  PUBLISHER'S  PLAN 

C.\LIFORNT.\’S  San  Joaquin  Valley,  world  famed 
for  its  fertility,  has  produced  another  crop.  It 
is  a  Ixxjklet  from  the  pen  of  Homer  W.  Wood,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Porterville  Evening  Recorder,  con¬ 
taining  a  10-point  prescription  for  the  nation’s 
unemployment  problem. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Wood  advises  that  all  work  relief 
be  under  Federal  direction,  with  .state  and  locality 
control  eliminated.  Wages  would  l)e  less  than 
those  prevailing  in  private  industry.  Doles  would 
not  be  paid  except  t<»  tho.se  physically  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  work.  In  affording  work  relief,  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  compete  with  private  industry, 
nor  collect  relief  taxes  to  be  spent  on  w  orks  whi<  h 
will  afford  profits  to  those  engaged  in  them. 
portion  of  the  unemployed  would  Ik*  ab.sorlKvl  in 
the  .\rmy  and  Navy  and  trained  for  civilian 
v<K'ations  in  the  .service.  Unemployment  would 


ADVERTISING  ABROAD 

FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS  and  other  advertising 
media  are  now  publishing  a  campaign  designed 
to  prove  to  the  consumer  that  advertising  is  for 
his  benefit.  They  are  telling  Jacques  and  Jeanne 
simple  truths  which  have  long  been  buried  in  this 
country  under  the  accumulations  of  our  technical 
progres.s — the  .\BC  that  adverti.sed  goods  are 
cheajK*r  and  that  advertising  compels  the  mainte- 
nanw*  of  high  .standards.  Display  advertising  is  a 
comparatively  recent  exiK'rience  for  most  French 
con<*t*rns,  the  pioneers,  as  usual,  coming  from  the 
me<lical  field.  Extension  of  their  success  to  lines 
which  have  thought  adverti.sing  either  u.seless  or 
undignified  .should  be  a  major  step  in  freeing 
French  journalism  from  the  |)olitical  allegiances 
for  which  it  has  been  notorious. 

.\n<l  from  Russia,  the  Chicago  Tribune  brings 
us  this  quotation  from  Molotov.  U.S.S.II.  Pre¬ 
mier:  most  im|>ortant  task  of  the  RkkI  as  well 

as  «>f  light  imlustries  ctmsi.sts  of  developing  goo<l 
grades  of  pnalucts  and  iKtpularizing  them  among 
the  population  by  well-organized  adverti.sements.” 

So  while  .\merican  advertising,  the  mo.st  highly 
develo|K*d  in  the  world,  .sweats  under  the  sus¬ 
picions  generated  by  half-baked  criticism  at  home, 
it  is  taken  to  the  bo.soms  of  nations  which  envy 
and  want  to  imitate  tnir  materialistic  progress. 
The  Soviet  premier  in  utters  a  truth  which 

was  familiar  t»)  our  own  Ben  Franklin  as  a  young 
man.  It  is  a  funnv  worldl 


WILKES-BARRE 

THIS  WEEK  .sees  the  end  of  the  Wilkc>-Barrc 
guild  .strike,  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  chap¬ 
ters  which  has  ever  been  written  in  American 
newspaiK'r  history.  The  contract  which  ends  the 
stublKjrn  stalemate  gives  neither  the  publishers 
nor  the  striking  guildsmen  anything  that  was  not 
reas(»nably  attainable  at  the  end  of  last  Septem- 
l)er.  It  is  not  an  ideal  contract  from  any  view- 
|K)int,  but  it  d(K*s  contain  two  provisions  which 
should  contribute  toward  permanent  peace.  One 
is  acceptance  by  the  guild  of  an  arbitration  board 
to  fix  the  wages  under  the  agreement.  The  other 
is  constitution  of  a  standing  committee  to  adjust 
grievances  during  the  contract’s  term.  Those  seem 
to  Ik*  desirable  arrangements,  but  they  have  been 
resisted  in  other  cities  by  the  ANG,  and  their 
acct*ptance  now  may  indicate  a  change  of  heart. 

I'he  Wilkes-Barre  newspapers  wisely  avoided 
the  guild’s  usual  destructive  strike  tactics  by  shut¬ 
ting  down  completely.  The  maj(»r  damage  is  the 
(•omj)lete  lo.ss  of  revenue  to  the  publishers  for 
nearly  six  months  and  the  complete  loss  of  wages 
and  .salaries  to  all  for  the  same  period. 

■Vn  undesired  by-product  of  the  strike  was  eoii- 
sitlerable  propaganda  against  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Time  two  w  eeks  ago  took  a  crack  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  newspapers  and  at  newspaper  advertising 
in  general  with  statements  that  Pennsylvania  pub¬ 
lishers  say  are  untrue.  Shopping  News  promoters 
have  ]K*ddled  romantic  talcs  of  the  success  of  a 
shopiK*r  which  was  established  a  couple  of  months 
after  the  .strike  began,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  large  retail  linage  will  be  available  for  the 
Wilkes-Barre  pai)ers  the  moment  publication  is 
resumed.  Emphatically,  the  shopper  was  not  a 
substitute  for  three  daily  newspapers. 

it  is  a  pity  that  a  reasonable  conclusion  had  to 
Ik!  reached  by  such  tortuous,  expensive  and  poten¬ 
tially  destructive  methods.  And  it  is  no  tribute  to 
industrial  or  labor  statesmanship  and  to  our 
machinery  for  settling  industrial  disputes  that  a 
strike  which  seems  to  have  been  more  over  details 
than  over  fundamental  principles  should  have 
lKH*n  allowed  to  drag  itself  out  nearly  six  months, 
depriving  a  city  of  newspaper  service,  keeping 
hundreds  of  people  idle  and  on  the  edge  of  pov¬ 
erty,  and  hamstringing  the  bu.siness  of  more  than 
lOO.OIH)  |)eople. 


RADIO  AND  NEWS 

!•  ROM  THE  St.  Louis  Post-Duipatch  of  March 
15,  we  cull  an  observation  of  more  than  pas,'- 
ing  interest.  It  notes  that  when  Pope  Pius  XI 
was  elwted  in  there  was  n«»  trans-Atlantic 

ra»lio.  New.spapers  were  the  only  source  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  impre.ssive  ceremonies,  the 
|K)litical  and  religious  implications  of  .\chillc 
Ratti’s  elevation  to  the  Vatican.  .\nd  the  Post- 
Dispatch  sold  only  1,000  extra  copies  then. 

In  1939,  Cardinal  Pacelli  succeded  to  the  Pap¬ 
acy.  From  the  moment  of  his  predecessor's  pass¬ 
ing  until  his  own  coronation,  every  step  had  been 
rejKjrted,  flashed  at  the  second  of  its  occurrence 
acro.ss  the  ocean  and  the  .\meriean  continent. 
•Vnd  the  Post-Di.spatch  .sold  about  5.000  extra 
copies  with  the  election  which  many  of  its  read¬ 
ers  had  heard  with  their  own  ears  simultaneou.sly 
with  the  throngs  in  St.  Peter’s  Square. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  which  has  done  extensive 
work  with  broadcasting,  believes  that  this  may 
indicate  the  whetting  of  public  interest  by  radio 
and  the  creation  of  a  desire  for  the  more  extended 
accounts  and  comment  published  in  the  press. 
We  agree  ab.solutely.  Radio  may  have  changed 
the  function  of  the  printed  newspaper,  but  it  has 
angmentetl.  rather  than  diminished  that  function. 
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FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


^  which  entered  the  daily  evening  Tsr/^n>T<TT 

PERSONAL  March  3.  Other  executives  are  FOLKS  AAfOlllXl 

•  George  H.  Roberts,  business  manager,  in^OWTNrt 

MEN  1  low  and  James  H.  O’Neil,  general  and  na-  JVJ- v  W  111  v» 

^  tional  advertising  manager.  _ 

frank  AHLGREN,  executive  editor,  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Keno-  MIRIAM  LUNDY,  daily  story 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  sha  (Wis.)  Evening  Neics,  presided  at  editor  of  the  Nejc  or  .» 

«n  appointed  to  a  committee  by  the  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  c^e  to  New  York  from  her  home  m 

City  Commission  Kenosha  Youth  Foundation  at  which  Macon,  u^,  ari 

to  work  for  a  he  was  retained  as  a  director  of  the  ^’^sde  good  a  - 

new  toll  -  free  group.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  president  of  ^®st  automaUc- 


Times  -  Dispatch; 
Norman  T.  Ham¬ 
ilton,  publisher, 
P  o  rtsmouth 
(Va.)  Star;Major 
Frank  Ahlgrnn  Raymond  B.  Bot¬ 
tom,  publisher, 
Sewport  News  (Va.)  Daily  News 
and  Times  -  Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Virginia  Press  Assn.; 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  publisher, 
Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  took  part  in 
radio  exercises  March  17  dedicating 
the  new  50,000-watt  transmitter  of 
Station  WRTO,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  station. 

R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  publisher,  Lan¬ 
caster  (O.)  Eagle-Gazette,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  U.  S.  marshal,  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Ohio,  to  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  his  newspaper  and  other  personal 
interests.  He  had  been  U.  S.  marshal 


bridge  across  the  the  board. 

Mississippi  River  Harvey  Johnson,  former  co-owner  f™^rfanr 
at  Memphis.  of  j^e  Banning  (Cal.)  Record  and  News 

John  Dana  Palm  Springs  (Cal.)  Desert  Sun,  has  ,^^1,  ,.tor- 

Wise,  publisher,  purchased  the  Monterey  Park  (Cal.)  •  u 
Richmond  (Va.)  Progress  from  Norman  Parks.  edits  are 

Times -Dis^tch;  _  distributed 

SSrpIJr;.  in  The  Business  Office  'J,: 

Portsmouth  _  Chicago  Trib- 

SymSSi  MA^  ETH^GE.  vic-presldent 
tom  miblisher  general  manager,  Louisville  *’ews  oynaicaie, 

ak  'Dailu  News  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  in  a  she  is  president 


In  The  Business  Office 


MONTHS 

Ahead 

With 

[Foreign  News 


;  viop-nrp«sidpnt  une  -  New  York  Miriam  Lundy 
lager,  Louisville  News  Syndicate, 

d  Times  in  a  she  is  president  of  the  New  York 
luncheo’n  ad-  Newspaper  Women’s  Club, 
dress  before  the  Miss  Lundy  started  newspaper  re- 
Assnciation  of  porting  on  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
C^mmercr  in  Nems  in  1927.  She  liked  writing  fea- 
New  Orleans  tores,  and  soon  left  to  do  that  work 
March  16  pre-  exclusively  on  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
dieted  that  the  Piedmont  and  News.  Then,  wanting 
next  economic  travel,  she  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a 
recovery  boom  poper  in  Alaska  for  a  job,  received  an 
would  be  in  the  °  before  long  was  on  her  way. 


Mark  Ethridge 


South.  young  Miss  Lundy,  who  is  but 

T  W  ^  now,  never  reached  Alaska.  She 

j  stopped  off  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  where 

crest,  advertis- 

mg  man  a  g  e  r ,  York  News  movie  critic,  induced  her 
Lincoln  (Neb.) 

®  .®  .  °  “  ^  “  fill  in  during  the  vacation  of  the  star 


Jonathan  Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  conventions 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  was  one  of  p  c  k 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  Ten- 
nessee  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Times, 

Nashville  March  20.  (Cont 

Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  edi-  _ 

tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader; 

Virginius  Dabney,  editor,  Richmomd  ^ 

Times-Dispatch;  A.  B.  Hanson,  son  of 
Elisha  Hanson,  ANPA  counsel,  a  stu¬ 
dent  and  president  of  the  SIRC,  and  /\>0 
Harold  B.  Hinton,  foreign  correspon-  lT3 

dent,  New  York  Times,  will  take  part  • 

in  the  16th  annual  conference  of  the 
Southeastern  International  Relations 
Clubs  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  April  6 
to  9.  I  I'e  ' 

Herbert  D.  Brauff,  publisher.  Van-  satirizet 

dergrift  (Pa.)  News,  will  be  guest 
lecturer  before  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  journalism  classes  during  Not  c 

the  current  semester.  found  ( 

Jack  C.  Bedient,  publisher,  Albion  Clovers 

(Mich.)  Evening  Recorder,  is  serving  football 

on  Albion’s  committee  for  the  sale  of 
s^als  for  the  Michigan  Crippled  Chil-  “I 

dren’s  Society.  j,, 

Haddon  Ivins,  editor  Union  City  related 

(N*.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  was  re¬ 
appointed  New  Jersey  state  librarian  P,.fpr 

Mwch  21  by  the  State  Library  Com-  ,  , 

jn^ion  for  a  five-year  term.  Mr.  " 

Ivins  was  first  appointed  librarian 
in  1934. 

iP'  publisher,  Batesville  O  IL 

(Ark.)  Daily  Guard  and  Weekly  Rec-  expert, 

p^d,  will  resign  April  1  as  regional 
information  adviser  of  the  Farm  Se-  “He 

curity  Administration  at  its  Little  there  w 

nock  office  and  resume  his  duties  at  he  said 

oatesville.  George  Wolf,  former  as- 
^late  editor  of  American  Cotton 
cowers  Magazine,  New  Orleans,  will 
tocceed  him.  !\tAL 

''i[!'"b®''ly,  publisher,  humo 

his  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  has 
®  necktie  as  a  prize  for  any 
lahoma  editor  who  can  present  a 
ler  matrimonial  match  -  making” 

Record.  Since  Nov.  11, 1937,  six  Times- 
I  emocrat  employes  have  married.  V.  V.  B 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Below  are  excerpts  from  a  recent  story  in  the  Boston  Herald 

O'Hara  Steals  Show  with  Potent  Jibes 

At  Clover  Club’s  St.  Patrick  Dinner 

The  dearth  of  Celtic  names  on  the  Fordham  football  squad  was 
satirized  last  night  at  the  Clover  Club  of  Boston  at  its  annual 
St.  Patrick’.'  dinner  at  Hotel  Somerset. 

Not  only  did  the  organization  record  the  plight  of  a  lone  Irishman 
found  on  the  Fordham  football  team  but  Neal  O’Hara  kept  the 
Clovers  in  constant  laughter  with  his  observations  on  Fordham 
football  and  the  nation’s  leading  figures. 

“I  walked  into  the  Fordham  dressing  room  after  the  game  and 
read  the  names  of  the  players  over  their  individual  lockers.”  O’Hara 
related.  “I'or  a  while  I  thought  I  was  in  the  Polish  corridor.” 

Referring  to  James  Roosevelt’s  association  with  the  motion  picture 
world,  O’Hara  visualized  him  dressing  up  Boris  Karloff  for  the 
role  of  Republican  presidential  candidate  in  1940. 

O'Hara  did  not  ignore  Prof.  O.  M.  \V.  Sprague,  Harvard  financial 
expert,  and  his  former  connection  with  the  New  Deal. 

“He  was  associated  with  the  New  Deal  in  its  early  days,  when 
there  were  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  and  before  ‘Jimmy  got  it’.” 
he  said.  Later,  O’Hara  said  Prof.  Sprague  “pulled  out  of  the  New 
Deal  when  he  saw  them  dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack.” 

ISEAL  (yHARA  writes  a  short  daily  dispatch  that  really  is 
humorous.  f(  ould  you  like  to  see  samples? 

MeN^au^hl:  Synclii*ato.  Iik*. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


since  Dec.  20,  1934,  and  was  stationed  Lincoln  Star,  is  in  Tampa,  y^onian  reporter  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 

in  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  News.  Miriam  agreed  and  remained 

,  ^  ,  ...  „  to  New  York  for  the  AP  and  ANPA  __  _  _ 


lo  ixew  xoiie  loi  me  xxi-  aiiu  ^ 

conven  ions.  gjjg  came  to 

C.  S.  Kent,  general  manager,  Lon-  New  York  to  see  the  sights  and,  ju.st 
don  Times,  and  Mrs.  Kent  were  in  ^ee  if  it  could  be  done,  got  a  job. 


Sidney  J.  Swain  Is  editor  and  pub- 
iisher  of  the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Stand- 


V.  V.  McNltt 
Chairman 


Chas.  V.  McAdam 
President 


!  THE  WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 

i 

THE  W.\SHINGT()N  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND’s  forecasts  of  foreign 
affairs  rival  its  news-beat.s  on  po¬ 
litical  events  at  home. 

Here  is  how  far  ahead  and  how 
right  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
S.  .411en  have  been  about  some  of 
this  month's  biggest  stories: 

6  Months  Ahead 

j  September  22  —  THE  MERRY-GO- 
I  ROUND  declared  Britain  and  France 
,  would  stand  aside  if  Hitler  overran 
the  Czechoslovakian  borders  guaran¬ 
teed  at  Munich. 

March  14-  Britain  and  France  did. 

j  2V2  Months  Ahead 

:  Deeemher  28  -  After  Argentina  snubbed 
I  us  at  I.ima,  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
I  predicted  an  American  semi-aUiance 
I  with  Brazil. 

'  Marrh  9  -We  assured  Brazil  of  50  mil- 
I  lions  in  gold,  plus  extensive  purchase 
I  credits. 

'  March  13  Senator  Pittman  introduced 
a  bill  to  permit  Brazil  to  build  war¬ 
ships  in  our  Navy  yards,  buy  naval 
I  guns  from  us. 

2  Months  Ahead 

I  January  9-  THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
I  revealed  the  President  wanted  the 
I  Neutrality  Act  loosened  to  aUow  bel- 
I  ligerents  cash-and-carry  arms  purchases. 

March  7 — Both  the  President  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Barkley  confirmed  this. 

j  Would  you  like  to  see  samples  of 
i  this  most  resourceful,  reliable, 
I  readable  political  column  today? 

FEATURE 
:  SYNDICATE 

i  220  EAST  42nd  street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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lioma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  adver-  recently  elected  president 


tising  department. 


newly-formed  Pennsylvania-Ontario- 


James 

manager, 


McKeldin,  promotion  New  York  Class  D  baseball  league, 
fimond  (Va.)  News  James  T.  Sullivan,  automotive  edi- 


Chicago  last  week  enroute  to  Winni-  central  steering  committee  of  the 
peg,  Canada.  Richmond  Y.M.C.A.  forum  system  on 

Leslie  M.  Conly,  general  manager  ‘The  Young  Citizen  Movement.” 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  March  16. 

Fresh  Air  fund,  and  Mrs.  Conly,  en-  Vem  H.  Fox,  of  the  Sheboygan 
route  to  Florida  on  a  three-week  va-  (Wis.)  Press  advertising  staff,  organ- 
cation,  stopped  over  in  Charlotte,  ized  and  managed  the  Sheboygan 
N.  C.  recently  to  inspect  the  Charlotte  Milk  Council  campaign  which  was 


Leader,  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  tor,  Boston  Globe,  ended  his  term  as 
central  steering  committee  of  the  president  of  the  Charitable  Irish  So- 


Richmond  Y.M.C.A.  forum  system  on  ciety  of  Boston  March  17  by  presid- 
“The  Young  Citizen  Movement,  j^g  at  its  202nd  anniversary  dinner. 


attended  by  700  members  and  guests. 
Les  Conklin,  International  News 


(Wis.)  Press  advertisir^  Service  turf  handicapper,  is  spending 

ized  and  managed  the  Sheboygan  vacation  fishing. 


Observer's  Fresh  Air  Camp. 

Frank  Bernatt,  advertising  man- 


described  recently  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Milk  Dealers’ 


Jerry  Bearing,  make-up  editor, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  is  at 


trank  Bernau,  advertising  ,  i  .  i  .  r  winners  The  home  with  influenza.  The  paper’s 

ager,  Guthrie  (Okla.)  Register-News,  official  booklet  of  piize  winners.  The  includes-  Jennie  Park 

has  been  named  to  a  similar  nosition  four  color  layouts  which  appeared  in  inciuats.  jennie  rain, 

o^  the  (Okla  )  dS  TcZ  the  daily  were  prepared  by  Clarence  J^^ear.  book  page  editor  appen- 

and  will  go  thire  in  May.  Mr.  Ber-  Klessig,  Press  artist.  Fox’s  campaign  church  Ind^JchoJJ'*  edho^' 

natt  formerly  worked  for  the  Okla-  won  honorable  mention  in  the  eighth  ,  ^  Memphis  hospital 

annual  contest  of  the  Milk  Associa-  «ecovering  at  a  iviempnis  nospitai 

tion  in  Cleveland  last  fall.  operation;  Jimmy 

' '  '  ""  — I  ,  tt  1-.-  u  t  1  j  Meadow,  reporter,  hobbling  from  a 

FniTni?  PTIRT  TCtHFR  Charles  H.  Fischer,  formerly  ad-  jj^oken  right  ankle,  and  Martha 
tUl  1  OK  dt  FUBLlbMER  vertising  salesman  for  the  Alva  shaeffer,  society  and  club  editor,  who 

- 1  (Okla )  Daily  Record,  has  been  rearing  a  steel  brace  for  a  frac- 

TH,  Journalist  me^ed  mo-  named  advertising  manager  of  the  vertebrae,  suffered  in  an  auto- 

Review-Courier.  He  formerly  accident  last -July. 

— r - — — : - ; - was  With  the  advertising  staffs  ot  the  ,  ,  ,  r-. 

Titles PaUiited.KegistcrcJConunts Copy riKi.ud  Wniniokn  fOkla  1  Woods  Coioitu  En-  HaroldPeters.Europeancorrespon- 
TheEDITOR&PUULISHERCOMPaxv.i.sc,  ^  dent  for  the  United  Press  who  has 

J/mksWrwht  liRows,  President  and  Publisher  ,■  F  It  urunl  been  Stationed  in  Barcelona,  Berlin, 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jk.,  V  lignt-Journal.  d  •  t  .1  j  u  u-  t  • 


from  a  major  operation;  Jimmy 
Meadow,  reporter,  hobbling  from  a 
broken  right  ankle,  and  Martha 
Shaeffer,  society  and  club  editor,  who 
is  wearing  a  steel  brace  for  a  frac- 


James  W'right  Brown,  Presidenl  and  PiiWisAef  •> 

James  W’right  Brown,  Jr.,  Vice-l'resident  light- J our nal . 

Charles  B.  Groomes,  2>easi(r«'  t.,  tj _ e _ t _ _ _ 

Chas.  T.  Stuart,  6>fre/ary  Ross  Squair,  former  business 

Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor  manager  of  Penticton  (B.  C.)  Herald, 

_ Warren  L.  Bassett. jlirff/or _  previously  representative  in  the 

Seventeenth  Floor  Old  Times  Building  advertising  field  at  Vancouver  for  a 

42nd  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.y.  leading  group  of  B.  C.  weekly  pub- 


Waynoka  (Okla.)  Woods  County  En-  ^  Eufoi^an  correspon- 

terprise  and  the  Sayre  (Okla.)  Head-  ^ent  for  the  United  Press  who  has 
light- Journal.  stationed  m  Barcelona,  Berlin, 

^  rN  .  /•  1  •  Pans,  London  and  as  bureau  chief  m 

D.  Ross  ^uair,  former  business  Amsterdam,  is  on  vacation  in  New 
manager  of  Penticton  (B.  C.)  Herald,  York 


Telephones: 

BRyant  9-30S2,  3053.  3054»  3055  and  3056 
The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Journal  in  America 


eiiiu  uicviuuaiy  icrwicaciitciiivTr  iii  -w-a  .1  1  ■  1  .1 

advertising  field  at  Vancouver  for  a  Rutland,  in  charge  of  he 

leading  group  of  B.  C.  weekly  pub-  contest  of  the 

Ushers,  has  joined  Laurence  Smith  &  Memphis  (Tenn  )  Commercial  Ap- 


Co.,  Vancouver  investment  brokers, 
as  representative  in  the  southern 


Arthur  T.  Robb,  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett,  Okanagan.  He  will  make  his  head 
Managing  Editor;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Associatr  ,  .  ,  p  n 


Editor;  Walter  E.  Sch.neider,  News  Editor; 
John  J.  Clougrbr,  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr., 

Stephen  J.  Monchak. _ 

James  Wright  Brown,  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher; 


quarters  at  Penticton. 

Joseph  R.  Tomlin,  a  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 


nent  brokers,  Pcal  and  a  member  of  its  news  steff 
the  southern  years,  will  resign  April  1  to 

ike  his  head-  become  assistant  publicity  director 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
for  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
fornwr  circu-  regional  staff  at  Little 

Rock.  Walter  L.  Durham,  Jr.,  staff 


Charles  B.GROOMES.CeilTrat  Jt/aMagrr.-ClIARLES  Times-Star  who  retired  in  1930  after  Qnrt  frtrmorKr 

T.  Stuart,  Advertising  Director;  George  H.  50  vears  of  continuous  service  and  .  ,  ana  lormeriy  wasnviiie  pwiit- 
Strate,  Circulation  Manager.  ",  ^  t  i-  oonunuous  service,  ana  correspondent,  will  succeed  Rut- 

H'ashington.D.c. Correspondent;  GusbralPubss  Mrs.  Tomlin  celebrated  their  golden  land  in  Memphis. 

Association,  James  J.  Butler  and  George  H.  wedding  anniversary  March  12.  Mr. 

Tomlin  joined  the  old  Cincinnati  Rainsford  Darling,  a  University 
ChiTago  Cc^ZpoZel  George  A.  Branoen-  Star,  April  3,  1872.  Mr.  Tomlin  was  of  Pennsylvania  graduate,  has  joined 
burg,  g2i  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Build-  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  ‘oc  Fniladelpnia  INS  bureau. 

Ing.  360  North  Michigan  Ave^Tel.  Dearborn  6771 .  Cincinnati  Advertisers  Club.  He  is  Ted  Scott,  managing  editor,  Panama- 

now  84  and  his  wife  is  72.  American,  and  also  Panama  corres- 


University 


tng,  360  North  Michigan  Aye.,  Tel.  Dearborn  6771  ■  Cincinnati  Advertisers  Club. 


Pacific  Coast  Correspondents:  Campbell  Watson, 
2132  Derby  .Street.  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Telephone: 
Thornwall  S5S7:  Ken  Taylor,  1215  North  Hobart 


now  84  and  his  wife  is  72. 


Thornwall  S5S7:  Ken  Taylor,  1215  AroriA //ofcori  Dorothy  Logan  formerly  of  the  pondent  for  the  U.P..  is  in  New  York 
Boul.,  Los  Angeles.  Telephone.  Hempstead  S7T2.  _.  ,  inV/-’  ...u  u  Pitv  rrn  vaonfinn 

Advertising  Representaiire:  A.  Scott  St  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  has  been  Ap-  '-iiy  on  vacation. 


Co.,  Mills  Building,  S^n  Francisco;  Telephone  pointed  to  the  advertising  promotion 
Sutter  1393;  Hestern  Pacific  Building,  Los  .\n-  cr  r  n  t  ’  mr  . 


geles.  Telephone  Prospect  iQ7s  Parents’  Magazine.  t'liuaaeipriia  necora,  nas  oeen  namec 

London  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  Manager;  18  W.  D.  Hardwick,  circulation  man-  executive  sports  editor  under  sport 
Eccleston  Square  Mews,  London,S.W.i, England  ager  of  Sayre  (Okla.)  Headlight-  editor  Davis  Walsh.  Other  change 
Pons,  Fra»r«Correipo«deHi..  ber.nhard  Ragner,  Journal  since  1934,  has  been  named  were  Paul  Voltz,  assistant  sports  edi 
25  Rue  Renneguin  Tel^^hone  Etoile  07-70.  advertising  manager;  his  son.  Earvel  *«»•.  to  news  copy  desk,  and  Edwan 

c/o  Osaka" MainichL"oLka,  Japan  and  James  D,  Hardwick,  becomes  circulation  Hunter  from  make-up  to  the  adver 
Shen,  the  Centre  News  .Agency,  Hung  Wu  Road,  manager  and  Charles  Bacon  classified  tising  department. 

nwpVrv'>nvrpT'.srNr.  rates  effective  Dec. ..  i9T7i  advertising  manager,  in  a  recent  per-  C.  G.  Douglass,  director  of  the  da; 


David  Driscoll,  night  city  editor 
Philadelphia  Record,  has  been  named 


W.  D.  Hardwick,  circulation  man-  executive  sports  editor  under  sports 
ager  of  Sayre  (Okla.)  Headlight-  editor  Davis  Walsh.  Other  changes 
Journal  since  1934,  has  been  named  were  Paul  Voltz,  assistant  sports  edi- 
advertising  manager;  his  son,  Earvel  tor,  to  news  copy  desk,  and  Eldward 
D,  Hardwick,  becomes  circulation  Hunter  from  make-up  to  the  adver- 


Nanking,  China.  • _ 

Display  .advertising  rates  effective  Dec.  i .  1937: 
8sc  per  agate  line  or  series  of  insertions  as  follow  s: 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card 
at  a  cost  of  $22,  per  week  earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a 


52  time  basis  as  any  other  schedule  namely,  $182  homan  and  Times,  addressed  the  Okla- 
SguarterT’eigidh  an(Uixteenth”agcrrliu7t  l^on  homa  County  chapter  of  the  Reserve 

definite  copy  schedule.  _  Officers’  Assn.,  there  March  16  on 

Classified  rates:  8sc  per  agate  line  one  time;  “Present  World  Conditions.” 

70c  per  apate  line  four  times, _ 

Situations  wanted:  soc  jKT  aKatc  line  one  time;  Lawience  Fagan,  city  editor,  Pitts~ 


advertising  manager,  in  a  recent  per-  C.  G.  Douglass,  director  of  the  day 
sonnel  re-organization  by  W.  J.  Bacon,  service  for  the  Chicago  AP  bureau, 
publisher.  this  week  became  chief  of  the  Okla- 

homa  City,  Okla.,  bureau,  succeed- 
•  1  «  O  Sullivan,  who  served  as 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms  chief  since  1936  and  has  been  trans- 
-  ferred  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Douglass 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  managing  has  been  in  the  Chicago  AP  bureau 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla-  for  the  last  10  years,  serving  in  many 
homan  and  Times,  addressed  the  Okla-  capacities. 


Situations  wanted:  .soc  iK-r  agate  line  one  time;  Lawience  Fagan,  city  editor,  Pitts- 
40c  i«r  agate  line  three  times  (count  six  words  to  burgh  Press,  is  one  of  12  “guest”  lec- 

Uie  lin^ - - - ^ — -  turers  who  will  address  the  University  _ coimnueu  jiom  yugv 

Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  c  u  •  i-  1  1 

United  States  and  Island  Possessions.  $4  i>er  year;  pt  Pittsburgh  journalism  classes  dur-  worked  for  the  legal  department 

Canada.  $4.50;  1-oreign.  $s. _ ^ _  ing  the  current  semester.  Others  in-  Warner  Bros  made  out  well 

Club  rates:  The  club  rates  arc  applicable  to  all  cludo  Hi  Howsrd  busin6SS  3nd  rcdl  u  4.  •  •  1  1 

eubscriptions  in  any  one  orsanization-whetlH  r  ^  j  f  n  A  enough  tO  Win  a  raise  in  Salary,  bul 

paid  for  bv  the  company  or  individuals.  Tiiree  estate  editoi,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele-  left  when  she  thought  her  future  there 

racril^^r^bsc^risnor'l™^^^^  Sfeco  K  Til  '  ^oo  limited.  After  searching  six 

subscriptions  to  different  addresses  for  one  year  °  Hariy  Keck,  sports  editoi ,  weeks  she  was  given  a  job  as  a  short 

each  or  one  subscription  for  five  years,  $15;  ten  Sun- 1  elegraph;  Cy  Hungerford,  car-  „  T -L  i  „ 

subscriptions  one  year  each  or  one  for  ten  years,  ^oonist  Post-Ga-^ette •  Darrell  Martin  story  editor  on  Liberty  maga- 

$25.  Member  Associated  Business  PaiK-rs.  •  n  Zine,  thon  OWned  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Pat- 

Charter  Memlier  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  (ircula-  editor,  Post-Gazette;  Maxime  terson,  publisher  of  the  News.  When 

style  editor,  Capt.  Patterson  sold  the  magazine  to 

r  - nTI - Total  Bis-  W,Ab  ^emarr  Macfadden  in  1931  she  was 

En^^ed  Paid _ tribution  Snyder,  AP  manager;  ^ired  by  the  News.  She  recalls  that. 

li:S  Ihi;  r^rF.^Srroo'SZ"'  :"d  »  Liberty  she  received  as  „ 

“  1936 .  10,778  11,801  Arama  erifir>  ^*'°*'*  Stories  On  a  Single 
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She  worked  for  the  legal  department 
of  Warner  Bros.,  made  out  well 
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tribution 

June  30.  1938 . 
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1935 . 
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1934 . 
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1930 . 
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1928 . 

8.982 
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drama  critic,  Press. 

Carl  L.  Turner,  Columbus  INS  bu- 


Monday  morning. 

In  private  life  Miriam  is  Mrs.  Todd 


reau  manager  is  on  vacation  with  his  Wright.  Her  husband  is  financial  edi- 
wife  in  Florida.  tor  of  the  News.  They  live  in  Larch- 

Robert  J.  Stedler,  sports  editor,  mont,  N.  Y.,  and  have  a  three-and-a- 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  was  half-year-old  daughter. 


Rev.  R.  A.  McGowan 

While  theorieij  and  econ¬ 
omic  proposals  ore  being 
advanced  which  are  falla¬ 
ciously  assumed  by  many 
people  to  be  those  advocated 
by  the  Catholic  Church,  one 
priest  discusses  current 
events  from  the  authoritative 
viewpoint  of  the  Church 

Father  McGowan's  weekly 
column  assumes  increased 
importance  at  a  time  when 
Americans  are  trying  to  de¬ 
termine  which  voices  repre¬ 
sent  the  policy  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church. 

Father  McGowan,  Assist¬ 
ance  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Action,  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Con¬ 
ference,  is  regarded  as  a 
genuine  interpreter  of  the 
Papal  Encyclicals  on  social 
and  economic  questions.  He 
is  the  director  of  the  official 
Catholic  Conferences  on  In¬ 
dustrial  Problems  held  reg¬ 
ularly  thT|Oughout  the 
country,  and  the  co-worker 
of  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  fa¬ 
mous  Catholic  economic  ex¬ 
pert. 

Your  readers  —  Catholics, 
Jews  and  Protestants  —  will 
appreciate  Father  McGow¬ 
an's  column  and  will  follow 
it  with  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est. 

Companion  weekly  col¬ 
umns  by  Bishop  Francis  J. 
McConnell  (Methodist)  and 
Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel  are 
also  available. 

Send  today  for  samples 
and  rates. 

Religious  News  Service 

300  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 
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Characters  in  Font 
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An  entirely  new  kind  of  letter, 
made  to  simulate  hand-drawn 
designs.  Matrices  now  made  for 
casting  on  the  Monotype  in  all 
sizes  from  14  to  72  point.  Send 
for  complete  specimen  showing 


yi  ICK  &  KFFICIKNT 
DKLIVKRY  SKHVICE 


UTFITTERS  FOR  MEN  AND  YOUNG  MEN 


/(/mtre//  &  Haywood  Tutfifi/I 

Office  nm!  «  arrh,MsF  WW  •  f  W  V  Cf 

TIIIRTY-SKCOND  AT  CRF.EN  STREET 

_  for  spring 


Swing  into  Spring  with  a  dashing  new  style, 
CHENE  TWEED— delightful  and  impressive 
coats,  fitted  or  boxed  and  variegated, 

12  to  20.  Incomparable  at  prices  from  ^  # 

Chene  Shops 

334  Fifth  Street,  Chicago 


Rentals. . . 

Several  cheery  air-conditioned  modern  o 
will  be  available  after 


you.„ 


the  misery  and  discomfort  of 


eiy  pricea  ^  headache 

Johnston  &  Maxwell  Co.  ,, 

or  nasal  irritation  reach  for  your 
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Postcard  Column 
Helps  Reduce 
Summer  Stops 

Readers  Write  Oroville 
Mercury  About  Their 
Vacation  Trips 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
“rushing  the  season,”  we  submit  this 
week  a  novel  plan  for  circulation 


He  defined  the  newspaper  boy  “as 
the  greatest  problem  we  have  and  at 
the  same  time  our  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity.”  He  advocates  the  development 
by  circulation  managers  of  “a  good, 
sound  boy  program  that  will  build 
better  and  stronger  boys  and  inspire 
them  to  better  work  with  better  re¬ 
sults.”  Ha  believes  such  a  program 
should  be  “sold”  to  parents,  schools. 
Boy  Scouts  and  similar  organizations, 
as  well  as  the  general  public  and 
advertisers. 

“It  is  essential  that  we  see  the  boy 
in  the  proper  light  ourselves  and  then 
have  a  definite  plan  of  development 


managers  to  present  to  their  editors 
that  may  tend  to  transform  subscrib¬ 
ers’  vacations,  which  so  often  mean 
circulation  stops,  into  an  interest¬ 
holding  feature.  We  refer  to  the  plan 
adopt^  by  Dan  L.  Beebe,  Oroville 
(Cal.)  Mercury  publisher. 

Readers  Write  Paper 

The  Mercury  encourages  vacation¬ 
ists  to  write  postal  cards  to  the  paper. 
The  messages  are  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  friends,  with  reproductions 
of  postal  card  illustrations  being  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  daily  column  which 
runs  throughout  the  sximmer.  The 
column  is  headed  “Post  Cards  to  the 
Mercury”  and  atop  the  column  ap¬ 
pears  the  message:  “Our  Motto:  ‘Hav¬ 
ing  a  Grand  Time,  Wish  you  Were 
Here.’  ” 

The  feature  began  last  year  when  1 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beebe  were  on  a  trip  | 
East.  Mr.  Beebe  wrote  letters  to  the  I 
paper,  sometimes  sending  pictures,  j 
“We  discovered  the  readers  enjoyed  ! 
them.”  he  said,  “and  we  thought  they 
would  like  to  hear  from  all  their 
friends.  We  began  asking  people  to 
write  the  cards  to  us  and  the  column 
resulted.” 

Radncas  "Stept”  | 

Mr.  Beebe  foimd  the  feature  to  be  i 
an  ideal  promotion.  The  column  j 
keeps  people  in  touch  with  the  paper  i 
during  the  summer  months  and  tm-  j 
doubtedly  causes  many  to  continue  ! 
their  subscriptions.  Snapshots  as  well  ; 
as  post  card  illustrations  are  inter-  | 
spersed  in  the  column,  along  with  ; 
friendly  messages  from  vacationists.  | 

“It  is  an  interesting  page-one  local  i 
feature,”  said  Mr.  Beebe.  “Probably  j 
it  is  better  for  small  newspapers  than 
for  large  ones,  as  it  would  swamp  a 
large  paper.  It  does  not  die  after  one  ' 
season,  like  the  ordinary  feature.”  j 

More  on  Boy  Weliore  | 

APROPOS  of  the  discussion  in  this  t 

coliunn  last  week  on  need  for  con¬ 
tinued  newspaper  boy  welfare  pro-  ■ 
motion,  are  the  recent  remarks  of  ‘ 
Phil  M.  Knox,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Trib-  i 
une  circulation  manager  and  presi-  i 
dent  of  the  California  Circulation  j 
Managers  Association. 


Associated  Newspaper 
Engineers 

509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Proven,  modem  meth¬ 
ods  instituted  in  all  de¬ 
partments  from  National 
Advertising  to  Home 
Delivery. 

Kindly  address  all  correspond¬ 
ence  to  P.  O.  Box  573,  Grand 
Central  Annex,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


for  him  to  follow,  said  Mr.  Knox. 
“This  plan  should  recognize  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  should  include  an 
effort  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  fiction  picture  of  the 
ragged  urchin  type  as  the  newspaper 
boy,” 

The  first  step  in  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une’s  plan  is  a  system  of  record  keep¬ 
ing  that  chronicles  the  boys’  efforts  to 
give  service,  or  their  failure  to  do  so. 
This  record  shows  the  number  of  new 
subscribers  secured  and  the  increase 
in  the  average  number  of  subscrib¬ 
ers  on  the  route,  plus  a  record  of  the 


boy's  promptness  or  lack  of  it  in 
financial  matters. 

Invit*  Parents  to  Attend 

Boys  who  have  maintained  certain 
standards  gather  for  a  monthly  din¬ 
ner  i>arty  with  their  parents.  Those 
who  have  made  certain  goals  are  re¬ 
warded  with  certificates  and  small 
material  things  such  as  a  wallet,  or, 
in  more  advanced  classifications,  a 
sweater  or  a  watch.  Continued  ad¬ 
vancement  carries  with  it  definite 
monetary  advances. 

“Tliis  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
there  is  always  a  reward  for  effort 
and  ability,”  explained  Mr.  Knox. 
“Back  of  this  basic  program  goes  a 
comprehensive  training  in  selling  and 
collections.  Care  is  exercised  to  see 
that  the  boys  are  not  left  to  learn 
these  things  alone.  The  entire  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  sort  of  Boy  Scout  set-up  on 
a  business  basis,  designed  to  teach 
business  principles.  The  result  is  bet¬ 
ter  earnings  for  the  boys,  greater 
strength  of  character  and  increased 
ability  to  meet  life’s  problems,  with 
the  result  to  our  newspaper  of  greatly 
improved  service  and  more  circula¬ 
tion  at  lower  cost. 

“If  you  are  inclined  to  take  the  boy 


problem  lightly,  just  ask  yourself  how 
you  will  distribute  your  newspaper 
if  boys  are  ruled  out  by  law.” 
"Economy  Reading  Plan" 

USE  of  magazines  in  connection  with 

carrier  circulation  was  explained 
recently  by  D.  W.  Calvert,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  before  the  Midwest 
Circulation  Managers’  convention. 
Granting  that  many  newspapers  do  not 
believe  in  the  magazine  club  plan  to 
build  newspaper  circulation,  we  pre¬ 
sent  Mr.  Calvert’s  experience  as  an 
interesting  experiment  in  the  carrier 
field.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Calvert  views 
magazines  as  a  service  to  the  reader, 
placing  the  magazine  club  in  the  same 
service  category  as  newspaper  insur¬ 
ance  for  readers. 

“If  the  carrier  subscriber  had  to  pay 
his  or  her  carrier  subscription  in  ad¬ 
vance,  plus  the  cost  of  the  magazine 
club,  the  magazine  plan  would  not  be 
very  effective,”  he  said.  “But  now  a 
new  plan,  known  as  the  Economy 
Reading  Plan,  has  been  devised 
whereby  the  subscriber,  by  carrier, 
can  pay  for  the  paper  weekly  in  the 
usual  manner  and  also  pay  for  the 
magazines  on  a  deferred  payment 
plan.” 


THE  ENTIRE  COST  OF  THE  CC.C. 


COULD  BE  PAID  FOR  BY 

THE  TAXES 
OF  THE 
6REWIN& 
INDUSTRY ! 


ii"?  The  TreaMiry  Department  shows  e\p«‘inliliire.s  of  .320  iiiillioii  dollars 
for  the  t'.iviliaii  (loiiservatioii  <lorp.s  for  the  fiseal  year  of 
The  brewing  industry  pays  over  a  iiiillioii  dollars  a  day  in  taxes. 


What  Beer  contributes  to  the  re-building 
of  America  would  fill  a  great  volume 


Over  DK)  niiiliuii  dollarn  in  taxes  every 
year.  Over  l.OOO.DOO  jobs.  A  market  for 
3.000,000  farm  acres  of  produce. 

The  brewing  industry  would  like  to  pre¬ 
serve  for  itself  and  the  people  the  many 
economic  benefits  it  has  created  in  the  past 
five  years.  Brewers  everywhere  realize  that 
this  is  a  question  bound  up  with  the  proper 


distribution  of  their  mild  and  wholesome 
beverage  through  retail  outlets  whose  char¬ 
acter  will  be  a  credit  to  the  community. 
Obviously,  the  brewers  can  enforce  no  laws. 
But  they  can  —  and  will — cooperate  with 
the  local  law-enforcement  authorities.  They 
will  cooperate  with  every  group — friend  or 
critic  — to  the  end  that  retail  beer  outlets 
give  no  offense  to  anyone. 


SENT  FREE  D.N  RF^y  I'EST:  A  hooklet  f'iriiif:  intere»tin^fuctit  about  beer, 
and  dixrusniiif'  the  breirerx'  nelf-rv^ulatory  itro/iram.  Addreax:  Vailed 
Brewers  Industrial  Foundation,  Dept.  F2,  21  East  40th  St,,  New  York. 


Beer...  a  Beverage  of  Moderation 
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yr  THE  STATES  > 

^  THAT  SAIL 

THROUGH  EUERV  STORIR 

Newspapers  the  country  over  have  carried 
thrilling  headlines  of  New  England’s  latest 
battle  with  the  elements — heavy  snowfalls; 
threat  of  floods;  the  great  fishing  fleets  sti/I 
supplying  their  markets,  despite  hazard.  What 
a  people,  what  a  spirit!  But  already  New 
England’s  soil  warms  to  a  greater  yield  than 
ever — her  industries  certain  of  greater  prog¬ 
ress.  The  National  Advertiser  has  come  to 
know  that  such  markets  NEVER  fail.  New 
England  profits  by  seeming  adversity. 

From  the  many  smaller  cities  come  reports 
such  as  this:  Retail  sales,  including  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  for  the  week  ending  March  4 
\vere  16.1  per  cent  over  1938. 

y,--.  —f-  JJO 

'  -rir, 

NiwInound 


’  "  ''Ht  ^ 


aetaiU.  All  bad  for  a 

“hn""’Thera';.he  New  England  for 


Manufacturing  activity  throughout  New 
England  steadily  increases.  Sentiment  in 
manufacturing  circles  is  confident.  Prices  up 
on  cotton  print  cloths.  New  building  contracts 
show  a  sharp  rising  tendency.  Add  to  these — 
a  really  amazing  pro-rata  buying  power 
coupled  with  an  EAGERNESS  TO  BUY. 
New  England  sails  through  every  storm— al¬ 
ways  will.  And  what  a  satisfaction  it  is  to 
know  that  national  advertising  reaches  them 
through  the  medium  of  such  honored  news¬ 
papers  as  these! 


MAINI! 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  ^press,  Sunday  Telegram 
(M&ES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 
Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly  Evening  Times  (E) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (ME) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 


Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

GreenBeld  Recorder-Gasette  (E) 

Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transcript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 

Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and  Evening  Leader  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and  Mercury  (M&E) 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times  (S) 
Newburyport  Daily  News  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Eagle  (E) 

Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  (M&E) 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E) 
Westerly  Sun  (E&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Danbury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 

Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E) 
Waterbury  RepubUcan  &  American  (E&S) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Now  That  Spring  Is  Here 

NO.  SIR.  we’d  never  have  known 
Spring  was  here — you  can  hardly 
tell  from  this  New  York  weather — if 
Brother  Thor  Smith  from  out  on  the 
Coast  hadn’t  sent  us  a  budget  of  Spring 
promotion  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  is  running.  The  theme  of 
these  ads  (which  are  very  gayly  at¬ 
tired  in  some  very  neat  little  draw¬ 
ings)  is  that  “It’s  Spring  in  the  stores.’’ 
Which  makes  us  wonder  whether  that 
San  Francisco  weather  isn’t  about  as 
bad  as  ours.  It’s  probably  Spring  in 
the  New  York  stores,  too.  But  we 
can’t  afford  to  spend  all  our  time  in  the 
stores,  you  know.  We’d  appreciate  a 
little  Spring  closer  to  our  typewriter. 

Down  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Herald 
and  Express  seems  to  have  run  into 
some  Spring,  too.  At  least,  they’re  also 
running  some  Spring  promotion.  The 
ad  we  saw  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
new  Spring  outfit  is  a  lot  better  tonic 
than  sulphur  and  molasses.  Check. 

And  even  in  Chicago.  The  Evening 
American  sends  out  a  broadside  show¬ 
ing  its  Spring  rental  promotion  cam¬ 
paign — a  group  of  ads  cleverly  car¬ 
toon-illustrated  and  just  as  cleverly 
written. 

Ah,  well,  why  despair?  We’ll  get  it 
yet.  We  always  have! 

Father  and  the  Sun 

LAST  YEAR  the  New  York  Sun  .spon¬ 
sored  a  Father’s  Day  promotion 
contest  among  New  York  advertising 
people.  It  was  a  huge  success,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  excellent  Father’s  Day 
advertisements.  The  Sun  ran  these  as 
its  contribution  toward  promoting 
general  interest  in  the  day,  and  made 
them  available  to  newspapers  over  the 
country.  More  than  70  newspapers 
carried  them.  The  winning  ad,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  was  pretty  close  to 
being  among  the  finest  pieces  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  ever  written. 

This  year  the  Sun  is  again  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  contest,  broadening  it  to  in¬ 
clude  advertising  people  all  over  the 
country.  The  prize  again  is  $500  for 
a  campaign  of  four  1,000-line  adver¬ 
tisements  (copy  and  rough  layouts) 
each  measuring  200  lines  across  5 
columns.  Unfortimately,  publication 
people  are  not  eligible  —  but  maybe 
you  have  an  agency  friend  who’d  like 
to  try.  Details  are  obtainable  from 
Kenneth  Mason,  the  Sun’s  promotion 
manager. 

Another  new  slant  to  the  Sun’s 


Father's  Day  promotion  this  year  is  the 
selection  of  the  “typical  father”  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  The  win¬ 
ner  will  receive  special  recognition  at 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  on  Father’s 
Day,  Sunday,  June  18. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  promotion 
stunts  we’ve  ever  run  across — one  that 
does  a  real  job  for  the  Sun  where  it 
pays  to  do  a  job,  among  advertising 
people.  It’s  original.  It’s  effective. 
It’s  worth  a  big  hand. 

Facts 

THERE  CAN  BE  no  argument  about 
this,  that  one  of  the  very  best  pro¬ 
motions  any  newspaper  or  group  of 
newspapers  can  do  is  a  research  job 
that  provides  advertisers  with  helpful 
market  information.  Such  a  job,  by 
contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  adver¬ 
tising,  serves  not  only  the  newspaper 
that  does  it,  but  all  newspapers. 
Scripps-Howard  with  its  momunental 
16-city  buying-habit  study  and  the 
New  York  Times  with  its  continuing 
probe  into  the  sale  of  advertised 
products  in  New  York  City  are  only 
two  of  a  growing  list  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  groups  doing  notable 
work  in  this  field. 

To  its  16-city  study,  Scripps-Howard 
now  adds  another — a  home-inventory 
or  buying-habit  study  of  Memphis.  In 
this  work  the  Scripps-Howard  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  was  joined  by 
a  paper  outside  the  group,  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar.  The  Memphis 
study  follows  the  general  pattern  of 
the  16-city  study  so  that  its  facts  fit 
right  into  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
parent  study.  It  provides  buying- 
habit  data  in  the  grocery  and  drug 
field.s.  the  automotive  and  appliance 
fields.  It  is  a  work  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise. 

In  a  more  highly  specialized  field, 
two  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  arc 
also  doing  valuable  research.  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  has  just  issued  its 
seventh  semi-annual  analysis  of 
Pennsylvania  liquor  sales,  while  the 
Cleveland  Press  has  just  put  out  its 
fourth  annual  analysis  of  Ohio  liquor 
sales.  Both  are  illustrated  with  colored 
maps  and  charts  and  contain  just 
about  everything  liquor  advertisers 
could  want  to  know  about  the  two 
State  markets. 

Art  in  Illinois 

TO  THE  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph.  credit  for  a  fine  and  unusual 


civic  promotion,  the  Central  Illinois 
Art  Exposition.  The  exposition  is 
showing  106  paintings  valued  at 
some  $2,000,000,  and  loaned  for  the 
event  by  leading  museums,  galleries 
and  private  collectors  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“The  idea,”  as  President  Loring  C. 
Merwin  explains,  “is  to  find  out  what 
the  reactions  of  a  small  city  and  a 
large  rural  area  will  be  to  great  art. 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  popu¬ 
larize  it  by  actually  bringing  it  to 
the  people  in  the  same  way  radio  has 
brought  great  music.” 

Promotion  of  this  kind,  that  does  a 
service  to  the  p)eople  of  a  community, 
entrenches  a  newspaper  firmly  in  the 
hearts  of  that  community.  It  is  the 
kind  that  pays  big  dividends  in  reader 
loyalty.  TTie  Pantagraph  promoted  the 
exposition  through  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns  and  with  a  special  edition  issued 
just  before  the  expo.sition  opened. 

Attention-getters 

SOME  advertisers  probably  wond¬ 
ered  last  week  why  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  should  be  sending  them 
a  bottle  of  milk.  And  a  bottle  of 
milk  that  was  decidedly  half  cream. 
Until  they  looked  inside,  and  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  milk  was  just  a  good 
inside  paint  job  m  a  pint  milk 
bottle.  You’ve  already  got  the  idea. 
The  cream  and  the  milk,  too,  repre¬ 
sented  the  Times-Star’s  circulation 
...  a  well-balanced  diet  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Cincinnati.  For  those 
who  didn’t  get  it  right  off,  there  was 
a  folder  in  the  bottle  explaining  it. 
a  neat  little  gag. 

Local  advertisers  in  Indianapolis 
got  a  letter  from  the  Star  recently 
with  a  penny  pasted  on  it.  “This 
penny,”  they  were  told,  “will  put  one 
line  of  your  advertising  in  front  of 


7,000  readers  .  .  ..  etc.”  Not  bad.  not 
bad  at  all. 

The  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle 
samples  readers  for  a  week,  getting 
attention  to  the  first  sample  thrown 
at  the  prospect’s  door  with  a  picture 
of  a  baby  happily  licking  a  stick  of 
red -striped  candy.  There’s  nothing 
like  a  good  baby  picture  to  make 
people  look. 

A  sampling  idea  of  another  kind 
is  used  by  the  Winnipeg  Tribune. 
Instead  of  sending  copies  of  the 
paper,  the  Tribune  sends  four- 
page  newsprint  circulars  containing 
samples  of  the  various  features  in  the 
Tribune  along  with  promotional 
copy.  An  excellent  idea,  and  one  1 

that  can  be  done  at  small  cost.  Al-  ' 

though  we  feel  that  a  paper’s 
best  promotion  is  always  the  paper 
itself. 

TIP  TO  NIGHT  SHIFTS 

To  speed  erstwhile  dragging  min¬ 
utes  of  the  night  trick,  the  city  and 
copy  desk  men  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Call  recently  formed  a  pool 
to  guess  when  the  fire  alarm  gong 
in  the  city  room  will  ring.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  chip  in  25  cents  each  and 
draw  five-minute  periods  between 
1  and  2:20  A.M.  The  man  who  has 
the  period  in  which  the  gong  rings 
wins  the  pool.  Elaborate  rules  elim¬ 
inate  squabbles  in  the  event  there  are 
two  alarms  or  the  gong  rings  on  the 
minute. 

U.P.  CONTRACT  EXPIRES 

The  contract  of  the  United  Press 
with  the  New  York  Sun,  which  ex¬ 
pired  March  18,  was  not  renewed. 
Keats  Si>eed,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun,  declined  to  discuss  the  matter,  / 
except  to  say  that  relations  with  the  | 
U  P.  were  friendly. 


COLLYERS^ 
Syndicated  Turf 
Feature 


TRADE  MARK  REO. 
U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 

Featured  Daily  In 

•  New  York  Newi 

•  ProTidence  Joomal 

•  Montreal  Oaxette 

•  Boffalo  Coarier- 
Ez  press 

•  Philadelphia 
Inquirer 

•  Detroit  Free  Press 

•  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator 

•  Clereland  News 

•  Times  PiraTune, 
New  Orleans 

•  I/OS  Anaeles 
Kzamlner 


USED  BY  LEADING  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS  FROM 
COAST  TO  COAST 

COI..I..YKU’S  S:  Seleftloiis**  sptirts 

pape  featur**  bristles  with  newsy  informu- 
tion  on  horses  slated  to  parade  postward 
at  ‘'tomorrow’s**  rates  at  all  tracks!  A  turf 
service  that  is  on  Its  winniiiir  record— 

backetl  by  a  staff  of  track  tdiservers  an«l  handi- 
ca]»pers  se«'«»Rd  to  none  In  all  Turfdoni.  haily 
syiitllratetl  nlease  covering':  FIRST,  SKroNP. 
THIRD  AND  ForitTH  SKlsKl'TIONS  IN 
KAt'H  RA(’i:.  MOST  FROHAHLE  WINNER 
OF  THE  DAY.  FRoMAHEK  opps.  JOt  KEY 
ENOAtj FOMENTS,  etc. 

GREATEST  CIRCULATION 
BOOSTER EXCLUSIVE 
RELEASE,  YOUR  PAPER 
AND  YOUR  CITY 

Start  with  opening  of  Spring  Racing  Season. 
Race  fans  who  follow  Collyer's  turn  to  news¬ 
papers  which  feature  this  established,  success¬ 
ful  sports  page  feature.  You  give  readers  what 
they  want  when  Collyer’s  colorful  inforniins 
feature  goes  to  work  for  your  paper.  RESl’I/iT: 
Circulation  gain  all  along  the  line.  19  Mil* 
lion  Re.iders  <an*t  be  wrong.  Direct  wire  re¬ 
lease —  Pay  Press.  Niglit  Press.  Time  Wire,  via 
Post’ll.  Western  Fnlon.  or  A.T.AT.  Teletype¬ 
writer,  You  say  which. 

SPECIAL  RATES  COVERING 
SPRING  RACING  SEASON 

Smart  Circulation  Managers.  Publishers  and 
Sports  Editors  looking  ahead  to  Spring  circu¬ 
lation  build-ups  can  rely  on  Collyer’s  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  incentive  and  the  punch.  Addres.**: 

COLLYERS’  NEWS  BUREAU 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AIJGIJSTIISE 


WHY  NOT  OPEN  UP  THE  FLOOD  GATES? — Railway  purchases  in  1938  lor  fuel,  materials  and  supplies  amounted 
to  $583,282,000.  or  iust  about  one-hall  of  what  they  were  in  1930.  Capital  expenditures  of  the  railroads  in  the  past 
year  amounted  to  $227,000,000,  or  about  one-half  of  the  capital  expenditures  in  1937  and  about  one-fourth  of  those 
in  1930. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  estimates  that  deferred  maintenance  on  their  properties  at  the  close  of 
1938.  assuming  that  traffic  would  be  at  the  level  of  1937,  amounted  to  $283,820,000.  Of  that  amount  $178,095,000 
could  be  spent  for  material  and  equipment,  which  not  only  would  benefit  a  wide  list  of  industries,  but  also  labor 
employed  by  those  industries.  At  the  same  time,  railroad  labor  would  benefit  by  more  than  $88,000,000  from 
deferred  maintenance  work. 

Because  of  the  serious  financial  condition  of  the  railroads,  enforced  reductions  in  maintenance  work  and  in 
purchases  of  all  kinds  have  resulted.  Solution  of  the  railroad  situation  giving  all  modes  of  transportation  on 
equal  opportunity  to  compete  in  moving  the  commerce  of  the  nation  and  restoring  railroad  credit  would  do  much 
to  open  the  flood  gates  which  have  been  holding  back  railroad  expenditures  and  would  stimulate  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  throughout  the  nation.  SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


Why  Good  Roads? 

What  part  do  roads  play  in  tlie  <laily 
life  of  tlio  fanner,  the  nierehant  and 
the  i)rofessional  man?  Why  are  giKal 
roads  important  to  lK)tli  city  ami 
(tjuntry  dweller?  What  is  the  role  of 
the  American  highway  in  war  as  well 
as  in  |M‘ace?  Answers  to  these  <pies- 
tions  are  supplied  hy  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  releases  issued  hy  the  American 
Road  Builders’  Assordation.  A  month- 
h  column,  “Down  the  Road.”  hy 
Charles  M.  rpham,  international 
highway  authority  dramatizes  the 
im|X)rtauce  of  gmal  roads  to  every 
American.  Roads  which  playe<l  im- 
IKirtant  ndes  in  America’s  history  are 
diroiiicled  hy  .VllH-rt  C.  Rose,  senior 
highway  engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Piddic  Roads.  .Articles  .scheduler!  for 
the  near  future  include  “The  Santa 
Ft  Trail"  and  the  “Oregon  Trail.” 
Tlie  Highway  Pre.ss  Service  and  the 
A.RB.V  Statistical  Service  make  avail¬ 
able  all  national  and  international 
highway  facts  and  figures.  Mats,  car- 
tiHins  and  photograjdis  accom])any  all 
material,  which  can  Ih’  obtained  hy 
eilitors  free  of  charge  hy  writing  the 
American  Road  Builders’  .Xs.sociation. 

Xational  Press  Building.  AVash- 
iiiston.  1). 

SOl’HCF] — .American  Roail  Builil- 
er>  .Asst K'iat ion. 

Loss  of  Tennessee  Stuns 
Prohibitionists 

With  rcnne.s.see  casting  Prohibition 
adile  after  a  trial  t)f  29  years,  varituis 
Krtiiips  ill  Mis.si.ssip]>i  are  iireparing 

pre»  ftir  .similar  action  in  their 
legislature  when  it  meets  next  year. 
Kan.sa>  iiml  Oklahoma  are  the  tinly 
"ther  remaining  so-calletl  Dry  States. 

The  loss  of  Tennessee  was  a  .severe 
hitiw  to  the  Drys,  hut  the  mounting 
'♦‘■dniient  by  small-town  new  .spajjer.s 

many  States  in  opjMisition  tt)  ItH-al 
"ption  fleet  ions  in  present  Wet  terri- 
'"O'.  I>lu.s  the  failure  to  make  any 
will  for  Prohibition  territory  last 
.'wr,  ha.N  taken  much  of  the  fight  out 
•if  tlio.M‘  opiHi.stHl  to  the  legal  .sale  of 
'  I'tilled  Spirits.  Tenne.s.see  ex|H*ct.s 
t"  collect  more  than  $2,(MK).0()0  in  rev- 
‘‘mie  from  the  .sale  of  hard  rKpior  in 
•he  next  fi.s<'al  year. 

SOI  Ht  K — Distilled  Spirits  In.sti- 
tiite.  Iiie. 


A  Cog  Between  Business 
and  Government 

In  no  .sen.se  conflicting  with  the  .ser¬ 
vice  rendered  husiness  hy  newspapers, 
strongly  edited  husine.ss  jiajiers  are 
jierforming  a  plus  function  tialay 
w  hich  is  aimed  to  interpret  legislation 
and  government  to  bn.sine.ss  men  and. 
in  turn,  to  repre.sent  the  interests  and 
problems  of  the  particular  bu.sine.ss 
serveil  to  government.  They  are 
leading  the  thinking  of  their  readers 
to  a  thorough  consideration  of  public 
interests. 

Bn.sine.ss  paper  etlitors  are  in  a  jaisi- 
tion  to  offer  newspaiHT  w  anted  factual 
information  on  trends  or  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  resjiective  fields,  that 
is  second  to  none  in  authority  and 
completeness.  SOI’RCE — T'lu*  .As.so- 
cialed  Business  Papers.  Inc. 

6th  Anniversary  of  Beer's 
Relegalization  on  April  7 

Millions  of  Americans  who 
participated  directly  and  indirectly 
the  iKMiefits  of  beer  and  brewing  will 
mark  the  sixth  anniversary  of  rclegal- 
i/ation  on  .April  7. 

C’tmgress  legalized  beer  in  l9.Sd  in 


response  to  the  President's  urgent 
me.s.sage  “to  provide  through  .such 
manufacture  and  .sale,  by  substantial 
taxes,  a  projH'r  and  much-needed  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  (lovernment." 

This  revenue  has  now  reached  an 
aggregate  of  over  #1 ,10((,()00,(t00.  .An¬ 
other  half-billion  has  gone  to  state 
and  lo<al  treasuries,  much  of  it  ear- 
inarkeil  for  educational  and  welfare 
juirjKi.ses. 

Retail  .sales  to  date  have  totaled 
27.7,000,(10(1  barrels,  netting  a  volume 
of  over  nine  billion  dollars,  reflected 
throughout  the  <•ountry  in  increased 
employment  and  bn.sine.ss  benefits 
generally. 

SOriiCK — I'nited  Bnwvcrs  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 

Annual  Anthracite 
Conference 

The  Second  .An¬ 
nual  .Anthraciti' 
(’onference  of  l.e- 
high  ITiiversity. 
sjjon.sored  jointly 
by  the  I'niver.sity 
and  .Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries.  Inc.,  will 
be  held  in  the  .lames  Ward  Packard 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


American  Road  Builders’  Assn. 

National  Press  BldR.,  Washinston,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  Service,  publicizing 
need  of  "more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
An  educational  column.  "Down  the 
Road."  A  scries  of  articles.  “History 
of  Highways,”  with  mats  and  photo¬ 
graphs.  Also  highway  facts  and  figures 
and  a  monthly  publication,  "Road  Build¬ 
ers’  News.”  Free  to  editors. 

Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3‘/i67  Chrysler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
A  non-profit  organization  of  Pennsylvania 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  to  promote 
the  use  of  anthracite,  through  research, 
education  and  the  development  of  efficient 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-find¬ 
ing  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  service 
of  editors  everywhere. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic,  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  materiai  available  to  all. 


Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

360  I.exlngton  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  group  of  165  of  the  nation's  domin¬ 
ant  business  publications  constitutes  a 
reservoir  of  factual  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  production,  distribution,  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation. 


Copper  &  Brass  Research  Assoc. 

4!!0  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City 
Editors  interested  in  building,  home  mod¬ 
ernization  and  home  furnishing  are  in¬ 
vited  to  call  upon  us  for  data  on  the  uses 
of  Copper.  Brass  and  Bronze.  Our  library 
Is  most  complete:  the  history  of  copper 
most  interesting:  its  future  usefulness 
is  unlimited. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  II.  C. 

F.'ictual  information,  data  anil  statistics 
rel.ating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reports 
from  oflicial  sources  on  production,  con¬ 
sumption.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

4‘.10  Lexington  Ave,,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  electrical  industry. 

National  Assn,  of  Pood  Chains 

726  Jackson  Plaee,  Washington,  D,  C. 
John  A.  Logan.  Executive  Vice-President 
Continuing  studies  in  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  chain  store  distribution.  Fact¬ 
ual  data  and  informative  material. 

United  Brewers  Industrial  Foun¬ 
dation  21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

A  non-profit  incorporated  membership  as¬ 
sociation,  organized  by  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  to  interpret  the 
public  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  industry  to  the  public. 


Laboratory  on  the  canipu.'i  in  Bvtli- 
Iflieni,  Pa.,  Friday,  .April  28  and 
Saturday  morning,  .April  29.  The 
program  i.s  being  arranged  to  collate 
re.sult.s  of  re.seareli  of  combustion  and 
economy  with  exiicricnce  in  produc¬ 
tion,  preparation,  distribution  and 
utilization. 

The  opening  .session  will  bt*  devoted 
to  combustion  characteristics  of  an¬ 
thracite.  with  papers  by  P.  Nicholls 
and  B.  .A.  Landry,  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Mine.s.  Pitt.sburgh,  n  (  Dr.  H.  J. 
Rose,  Senior  Industrial  Fellow.  Mel¬ 
lon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research. 
Part  two  of  the  .se.s.sion  will  lie  de¬ 
voted  to  .Anthracite  in  the  Home, 
through  papers  to  1h-  delivered  by 
.A.  P.  Kratz.  Re.search  Profe.s.sor, 
I'niver.sity  of  Illinois;  'P.  1.  Coe.  Tech¬ 
nical  Secretary  of  the  .American  In¬ 
stitute  of  .Architects:  anil  .-Allen  ,1. 
Johnson,  Director  of  the  .Anthracite 
Industries  Laboratory. 

Following  luncheon.  Prof.  Eric 
Sinkin.son.  .AssiK’iate  Profes.sor  of  Fuel 
Technology,  Lehigh  I'niver.sity  and 
Ralph  Hayes  Sweet.ser.  internationally 
known  blast  furnace  authority  will 
discuss  Anthracite  in  Industry.  ^Icr- 
chandising  of  anthracite  will  lie  the 
general  topic  for  iiajK-rs  by  R.  W.  Dis- 
qiie.  Executive  Director  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse,  \.  Y.,  Retail  ('oal  Exchange; 
and  K.  ('.  Richmond,  Editor  of  Coal- 
Heat  Magazine. 

R.  C.  John.son,  Industrial  F'ellow  of 
the  Mellon  Institute;  R.  .A.  Krauss, 
Test  Engineer  of  the  .Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries  Lalioratory  and  (’.  .A.  Con¬ 
nell,  Pre.sident  of  the  Philadelphia 
Lehigh  ('oal  Co.,  will  give  jiaiHTs  on 
Miscellaneous  I'ses  of  Anthracite  and 
Anthracite  .Ash. 

Saturday  morning  Dr.  Neil  ('aroth- 
ers.  Dean  of  Lehigh’s  ('ollege  of  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administration  will  discuss  Eco¬ 
nomic  .As|H'ct.s  of  .Anthracite,  while 
Mining  and  Preparation  will  lie  the 
subject  of  paiKTs  by  P.  .A.  >Iulcey, 
.A.ssistant  Direc’tor  of  the  Indu.stries 
Lalniratory  and  E.  (’.  AVeichel,  .A.s.s’t. 
(icneral  Manager  of  the  Hudson  Coal 
(’o. 

AV.  B.  Foulke,  Director.  Minerals 
Sejiaration  Division  of  E.  I.  du  Pont 
dc  Nemours  &  Co.,  will  close  the  con¬ 
ference  with  a  paiH'r  de.scribing  a  new 
.sink  and  float  process  which,  it  is 
said,  may  revolutionize  the  mining 
indu.stry.  SOl’IK’E — .Anthracite  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  week  an  advertising  classification  will  be  analysed  in 
these  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  centers 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN _ 

No.  109.  Auto  Repairs 


JUST  WHY  MOST  OF  US  dread  driv¬ 
ing  our  cars  to  an  auto  repair  ser¬ 
vice  station  when  we  suspect  that 
minor  or  major  repairs  are  necessary, 
is  not  easily  explained.  Probably  one 
reason  why  we  put  off  until  the  last 
minute  having  auto  repairs  done,  is 
that  many  of  us  question  the  diagnosis 
of  the  repairman,  and  our  previous 
experience  with  different  repairmen, 
has  convinced  us  that  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  have  a  perfect  alibi  if  a  car 
does  not  function  correctly  after  they 
have  finished  with  their  work. 

In  justice  to  the  repairman,  we  must 
admit  that  xmless  the  motor  or  the  part 
to  be  repaired  is  completely  taken 
down  and  each  part  tested,  the  repair¬ 
man  has  no  way  of  knowing  which 
bolt,  nut,  screw,  casting,  or  other  part 
is  about  ready  to  fall  apart  or  break. 
A  repairman  may  do  an  honest  and 
conscientious  job,  but  we  may  find 
the  motor  in  a  worse  condition  later 
because  the  new  parts  used,  or  the 
grinding,  or  whatever  repairs  were 
made,  may  c.^nge  the  mechanism  so 
that  we  soon  have  another  breakdown. 

Another  reason  why  an  auto  repair 
job  is  not  satisfactory  is  because  the 
average  car  owner  is  constantly  seek¬ 
ing  bargain  work.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  a  bargain  job  turns  out  to 
be  a  pMJor  bargain. 

An  Interesting  Experiment 

IN  AUGUST,  1938,  the  business  man¬ 
ager,  of  a  small  daily  within  a  few 
hours  of  New  York  City,  discussed 
with  one  of  the  best  auto  repair  shops 
in  his  town  die  idea  of  running  a 
schedule  in  his  paper  to  consist  of 
three  ads,  each  week,  the  ads  to  be 
two  inches  each.  The  owner  of  the 
shop  happened  to  be  the  distributor  of 
two  cars  manufactured  by  one  of  the 
“big  three,”  and  had  built  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  being  a  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  repairman.  His  new  car  sales 
were  not  large,  so  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  depend  upon  his  repair  shop 
for  enough  income  to  justify  his  stay¬ 
ing  in  business. 

From  this  repairman  the  newspaper 
executive  learned  some  of  the  things 
that  appear  above.  After  discussing 
the  problem  for  four  or  five  days,  it 
was  decided  to  run  some  experimental 
copy  on  three  different  themes:  A. 
Special  copy  for  women;  B.  Emergency 
and  quick  jobs,  and  C.  An  explanation 
of  the  service  that  this  garage  at¬ 
tempted  to  render. 


Publication  Brokers 

•  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

•  GENERAL  MAGAZINES 

•  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 

Bought,  Sold, 
Consolidated,  Appraised. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL 
CORPORATION 

L.  Parker  Likelx,  Pres. 

Timei  Bids.,  Timei  Square,  Ne^r  York 


New  Customer  Reactions 

WITHIN  TWO  WEEKS  after  the  copy 

had  started  several  of  the  dealer’s 
old  customers  told  him  that  they  had 
advised  some  of  their  friends  to  try 
this  garage.  Gradually  owners  of 
cars  other  than  those  sold  by  this 
dealer  started  using  the  dealer’s  re¬ 
pair  service  and,  within  a  few  weeks, 
a  great  many  new  customers  had  been 
added  to  his  books. 

Automobile  dealers  tell  us  that  more 
than  70%  of  their  repair  work  comes 
from  owners  of  cars  that  were  bought 
from  the  dealer  or  from  some  other 
dealer  who  handles  the  same  line. 
Most  of  us  believe  that  the  dealer  we 
buy  from  knows  more  about  our  car 
than  anyone  else.  This  probably  is 
the  reason  why  most  dealers  depend 
upon  their  new  car  customers  for  re¬ 
pair  work  later. 

In  several  of  the  small  ads  run,  the 
dealer  emphasized  the  fact  that  he 
and  his  men  were  competent  to  repair 
any  make  of  car.  This  copy  started 
to  “catch  on”  and  within  a  few  weeks 
work  started  to  pile  up.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1938,  the  advertising  manager 
of  this  small  paper  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

“Due  to  the  fact  that  our  service  ads 
you  have  been  running  for  us  have 
brought  us  more  work  than  we  can 
competently  handle,  please  discon¬ 
tinue  same  until  further  notice.  Be 
assured  that  we  will  be  most  happy 
to  start  them  again  just  as  soon  as  we 
can  secure  extra  mechanics  to  take 
care  of  the  work  the  ads  pro¬ 
duced.” 

Dealer’s  Name. 

It  has  been  a  lung  time  since  this 
column  has  seen  a  letter  from  a  local 
advertiser  to  a  publisher  that  packed 
in  it  so  much  solicitation  material  for 
other  new  accounts. 

Of  course,  advertising  such  as  was 
run  by  this  dealer  can  only  be  suc¬ 
cessful  when  the  dealer  delivers  a 
service  that  is  superior  to  anything 
else  in  his  conununity,  and  delivering 
such  a  service  is  only  possible  when 
expert  mechanics  are  employed  and 
when  the  dealer  is  paid  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  deliver  a  superior 
service. 


Start  a  Repair  Clossiiication  Now 
DETROIT  manufacturers  have,  in  the 
last  60  days,  stated  that  they  hoped 
the  American  public  would  buy 
around  4  to  4*4  million  new  cars  in 
1939.  We  hope  that  their  wish  comes 
true,  but  in  view  of  the  great  decline 
in  national  newspaper  advertising  of 
automobiles  in  1938  as  against  1937,  we 
doubt  that  auto  linage  will,  in  1939, 
approach  1936  or  1937.  Therefore,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  concentrate  on 
local  dealers,  local  repair  shops  and 
service  stations  who  can  be  started 
almost  over  night,  and  who  can  con¬ 
tinue  their  advertising  continuously 
through  the  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 
months. 

Size  of  Ads 

ABOUT  THE  SMALLEST  SPACE  that 

any  repair  shop  might  use  is  two 
inches,  three  times  a  week.  Many  can 
afford  larger  advertisements.  Start 
one  good  dealer  with  four  or  five  ads 
a  week,  and  then  contact  his  competi¬ 
tors.  Get  one  started  and  the  others 
are  more  easily  sold.  Four  or  five 
accounts  in  this  classification  might 
easily  account  for  an  increase  of  from 
30  to  50  thousand  lines  of  this  kind  of 
advertising,  from  now  until  next 
December.  Newspapers,  regardless  of 
their  size,  reach  more  automobile 
owners  than  any  other  advertising 
medium  known.  They  are  economical, 
they  cover  practically  every  car  owner 
in  every  community,  and  they  are  not 
expensive.  Pick  out  the  best  dealer, 
the  one  that  you  know  will  deliver  a 
worthwhile  service  and  whose  prices 
are  fair.  Be  sure  that  he  has  good 
mechanics.  Your  newspaper  will  do 
the  balance  of  the  job. 

■ 

Midwest  Ad  Managers 
Confident  of  Upturn 

Confidence  in  an  upturn  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  optimism  over 
the  prospects  for  an  increase  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  linage  during  1939 
were  expressed  by  the  members  of 
the  Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  at  their  spring 
meeting  held  at  the  President  Hotel  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  19-20.  Forty- 
five  advertising  men  were  present  and 
discussed  methods  whereby  news¬ 
paper  advertising  could  be  increased 
and  made  more  effective. 

The  John  H.  Parks  Trophy  offered 
by  the  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American  and  Times-Record  for  the 
most  adaptable  advertising  idea  pre¬ 
sented  by  any  member  was  awarded 
to  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle.  The 
meeting  closed  with  a  joint  luncheon 
with  the  Advertising  Club  of  Kansas 
City,  at  which  Roy  F.  Bailey,  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Saline 
(Kan.)  Journal,  advocated  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  advertising  research 


Circulation 
for  February 

299s920 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  February,  1939. 


February  circulation  of  The  Sun¬ 
day  Sun  averaged  190,420  per 
Sunday. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolve*  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


bureau,  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  agencies,  the  advertisers  or  the 
media,  to  accomplish  for  newspaper 
advertising  what  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  is  accomplishing  for 
newspaper  circulation. 

The  Midwest  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers’  Association  is  composed 
of  members  from  the  following  states: 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota.  The  two-day  meeting 
was  in  charge  of  President  Earl  C. 
Woodward,  advertising  manager,  Sa- 
lina  (Kan.)  Journal.  The  group’s 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Kansas 
City  Sept.  17  and  18. 


ISSUED  110-PAGE  PAPER 

Approximately  200  feature  stories 
and  150  pictures  were  included  in  the 
110-page,  six-section  Centennial  Edi¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  Wausaxt  (Wis.) 
Record-Herald  March  13,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  100th  anniversary  of  Wau¬ 
sau.  It  was  the  largest  edition  ever 
published  in  the  city.  The  paper  in¬ 
cluded  five  Centennial  sections,  one 
commercial,  one  industrial,  and  three 
historical,  making  96  pages,  besides 
the  regular  daily  edition.  The  edition 
carried  approximately  20,000  column 
inches  of  news  and  advertising.  A  total 
of  225  firms  were  represented  in  the 
advertising  columns  in  the  special 
Centennial  sections. 


BREWSTER  EDITOR 

Raymond  Brewster  was  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch  recently,  succeeding 
the  late  James  B.  Clendenin,  who  died 
March  4  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Brewster 
was  formerly  political  editor  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  city  editor. 
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THE  MARK 
OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
AND  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
WORLD  WIDE  NEWS 
COVERAGE 

UNITED  PRESS 


We  Need 
Men  For 
These  JOBS 

...Publicity  Director  (N.  Y.) 

. . .  Gonorol  Manager  (Del.) 
...Reporter  (Most.) 

...Special  Edition  Mon  (N.  C.) 
...Promotion  Mon  (R.  I.) 
...Advertising  Solicitor  (N.  Y.) 
...Advertising  Manager  (East) 
...Managing  Editor  (East) 
...Circulation  Manager  (East) 
...Advertising  Solicitor  (N.Y.C.) 

These  positions,  ranging  in 
salary  from  $20  a  week  to 
$200  a  week,  are  available 
through  our  Service.  As 
yet,  they  are  unfilled. 

New  jobs  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  Service  every 
week.  And  men  are  placed 
in  these  jobs  every  week. 

If  seeking  a  job  or  change 
of  position,  draft  a  three¬ 
time  situation  ad  and  send 
it  to  us  with  pa5mient.  Rates 
on  Classified  page.  Person¬ 
nel  Service  application 
blanks  are  available  only  to 
classified  advertisers. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Building  New  York  City 


for  march  25.  1939 


Business  might  be  compared  to  a  bucking  bronco 
I  for,  just  when  conditions  seem  a  little  better,  it 
may  throw  one  industrial  community  for  a  hard  fall. 
When  one  source  of  revenue  rises  at  a  fast  pace, 
another  one  may  toss  its  heels  into  the  air.  But 
OHIO  seems  to  know  how  to  "RIDE  'EM."  Month 
after  month  it  masters  its  problems — proves  a 
highly  profitable  area  for  the  national  advertiser. 


Keeping  in  the  saddle"  under  stress  of  national 


and  international  setbacks  seems  characteristic  of 
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Retail  Sales  throughout  the  State  continue  in  excellent  volume. 
Gains  over  last  year  in  some  sections  top  last  year  by  17.5  per 
cent.  Some  cities  report  gains  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  Adver¬ 
tisers  invariably  ask:  "What  about  Retail  Sales?"  Ohio's  answers 
is  reassuring.  ' 


Residential  building  continues  on  the  up-and-up.  February  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  in  certain  districts  was  60  per  cent  above  last 
year.  And  the  gains  were  continued  in  March.  A  great  number 
of  families  are  erecting  homes.  Advertisers  rightly  ask:  "What 
about  buying  power  as  evidenced  by  housebuilding?"  Ohio's 
answer  is  uncontrovertible. 


Steel  industry  activity  continues  to  show  a  vigorously  healthy 
increase.  Steel  mill  operations  are  indicative  of  a  "far  better 
feeling."  From  all  sections  where  Steel  is  in  the  blood  of  the 
community  purse,  GAINS  are  reported.  Advertisers  ask:  "Are 
the  big  industries  gaining  ground?"  Ohio's  answer  comes  in  car¬ 
load  lots. 


OHIO  is  in  a  position  tc  "Ride  Out" 
the  toughest  economic  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  farms,  its  natural 
'■esources,  and  its  industrial  empires. 
National  Advertisers  must,  therefore, 
look  with  special  interest  on  the  mar¬ 
kets  represented  by  the  newspapers 
here  listed — they  carry  the  advertiser's 
message  to  a  rich,  progressive  cover¬ 
age,  and  have  won  a  reputation  for 
me  sort  of  cooperation  that  puts  the 
campaign  over,  unfailingly. 


Alliance  Review  (e) 

Ashland  Times-Gaxette  (e) 
Athens  Messenger  (e&s) 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian  (e) 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette  (e) 
Defiance  Crescent-News  (e) 
Dover  Reporter  (e) 

Findlay  Republican-Courier  (m) 
Fremont  News-Messenger  (e) 


Lancoster  Eagle-Gazette  (e) 
Lorain  Journal  &  Times-Herald 
(e) 

Mansfield  News-Journal  (e) 
Middletown  News-Journal 
(e&s) 

New  Philadelphia  Times  (e) 
Ravenna-Kent  Record  (e) 
Sidney  News  (e) 

Warren  Tribune  Chronicle  (e) 
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Shopper  Papers 
Make  Bid  for  Ads 

continued  jrom  page  7 


4.  Reorganized  makeup  of  inside 
pages  to  group  related  copy,  gave 
position  preference  to  attractive  copy, 
screened  all  boldface  heads  72-pt.  and 
over.  Advisory  committee  of  7  store 
advertising  managers  to  censure 
claims  in  copy  following  any  com¬ 
plaints  (“seldom  used,  but  has  salu¬ 
tary  effect").  Improved  appearance 
of  paper  mutually  satisfactory. 

5.  Killed  Shopper  with  competing 
Shopper  at  lower  rates,  carrying  any 
one  advertisement  free  that  appeared 
in  newspaper  during  week. 

6.  Publish  a  Shopper  edition 
weekly  with  rehash  of  local  news  and 
some  features  from  regular  paper, 
somewhat  like  a  country  weekly.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by  augmented  carrier  staff, 
blanketing  city  except  homes  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Small  charge  for  pick-up 
from  regular  advertising  pages.  “Can’t 
be  much  good,  but  is  as  good  as  any 
independent  Shopper  would  be." 

Kept  Quality  Stores  Out 

7.  Kept  quality  stores  out  by  show¬ 
ing  that  Shopping  News  trains  retail¬ 
ers  to  compete  in  cut-price  advertis- 


display  space  in  that  section.  Moved 
.sports  and  financial  to  first  section, 
with  comics  and  fiction  in  second 
section. 

11.  Blanketed  city  with  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspaper  on  same  day 
that  Shopping  News  appeared. 

12.  We  merely  maintained  reason¬ 
able  retail  rales,  put  more  emphasis 
on  arousing  local  pride  in  the  fashion 
alertness  and  dependability  of  our 
stores,  offered  discount  for  frequency 
and  exclusive  use  of  newspapers,  and 
refused  to  take  threat  of  Shopping 
News  seriously. 

Woman  Named  Editorial  Advisor 

13.  Publisher,  business  manager 
and  editor  all  took  more  active  part  in 
business  life  of  the  city;  one  was  as¬ 
signed  to  join  and  attend  each  monthly 
meeting  of  advertising  club;  Kiwanis, 
Rotary,  retail  merchants,  chamber 
of  commerce,  etc.;  informal  calls  on 
local  merchants  and  bankers.  Added 
prominent  women's  club  leader 
as  editorial  advisor,  who  created  much 
goodwill  for  paper  by  talks  at  women’s 
clubs  by  picturing  the  "behind-the- 
•scenes"  activities  of  a  newspaper. 

14.  Stressed  reader  interest  in 
newspapers,  daily  publication,  steady 
coverage,  argument  of  “invited  guest 
versus  tramp.” 

15.  “We  have  not  fought  Shopping 


E  D  I 

cities  can  be  charged  directly  to  the 
failure  of  newspaper  publishers  to 
do  their  job.” 

Biq  Retailers  Act  Slowly 
Privately-owned  Shoppers  pro¬ 
moted  on  a  shoestring  can  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  just  one  of  the  transitory 
annoyances  in  the  publishing  business. 
But  merchant-owned  Shopping  News 
publications  licensed  and  operated 
under  Shopping  News  rules  are  differ¬ 
ent,  because  usually  they  have  the 
support  of  many  of  the  largest  retail 
advertisers  in  town.  Large  retailers 
are  slow  to  act  in  concert,  reluctant 
to  weaken  local  newspapers  by  di¬ 
verting  revenue,  even  more  reluctant 
to  invest  the  necessary  working  capital 
and  bind  themselves  to  a  two  or  three 
year  contract.  When  a  Shopping 
News  overcomes  these  real  obstacles 
it  means  that  in  the  opinion  of  leading 
merchants  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  their  newspapers. 

What  is  radically  wrong  in  most 
such  cases  is  that  the  merchants  do 
not  understand  the  policies  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspaper  publishers,  nor  do 
publishers  understand  the  policies  and 
problems  of  retailers.  Yet  both  are 
the  same  type  of  capable,  high-grade 
business  executives,  with  equal  capac- 
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ity  to  understand  and  adjust.  The  top 
executives  of  our  large  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  as  fine  a  group  of 
men  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in 
American  business,  remarkably  sim¬ 
ilar  in  temperament  and  viewpoint  to 
the  top  executives  of  newspapers. 

It  is  time  to  replace  arms-length 
dealings  with  the  development  of  that 
healthy  understanding  which  grows 
from  sincere  friendships  and  mutual 
respect  for  the  ability  and  integrity  J 
of  the  other  fellow.  There  is  no  bet-  | 
ter  or  surer  solution  of  the  .so-called 
.shopping  news  problem,  which  is  a 
challenge  to  the  ability  of  publishers 
and  advertising  executives  to  sell  the 
value  of  newspapers  as  well  as  the 
competitive  merits  of  a  newspaper— 
and  immediately.  I 

As  Wm.  D.  Nugent  said  at  a  recent 
convention  of  publishers:  “Many  ad¬ 
vertisers  fail  to  realize  their  own 
largest  opportunity  in  new.spaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  reason  that  they  think 
first  of  the  COST  rather  than  what 
they  can  iiire  the  newspaper  to  do  for 
their  business.  A  large  part  of  the 
job  ...  is  to  change  this  attitude.  Too 
little  time  and  thought  is  devoted  to 
the  attitude  of  the  merchant." 


HIGH  SPEED  PASTERS 

AND 

AUTOMATIC  TENSIONS 

ARE  USED  ON 

Color  Rotogravure  Presses 
High  Speed  Newspaper  Presses 

TO  MAINTAIN  COLOR  REGISTER 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE:  211  W.  WACKER  DRIVE.  CHICAGO 


WESTERN  OFFICE 
Crockor  First  Nat'l  Bk.  Bldg. 
S«n  Froncioco,  Calif. 
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EASTERN  OFFICE 
220  E«at  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 


Seventy  million  times  a  day  the  public  tests  the 
quality  of  Bell  System  service.  The  measure  of  thi.^ 
service  is  not  only  its  promptness,  reliability  and  low 
cost.  It  is  also  the  courtesy  with  which  it  is  given. 

Our  genuine  desire  is  to  make  the  Bell  System  a 
friendly  and  helpful  institution  .  .  .  and  to  give  you 
the  best,  the  most  and  the  cheapest  telephone  service 
in  the  w’orld. 


BELL  TELEPnB.>'E  SYSTE!»fl 

Tou  are  cordially  imited  to  tisit  the  Bell  System  exhibit  at  the 
\eu'  Tnrl^  W'orld’s  Fair 
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Syracuse  Journal 
Marks  Centenary; 
248-Page  Issue 

Anniversary  Edition  Had 
267,000  Lines  oi  Ads  .  .  . 
Week's  Civic  Celebration 

The  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal 

celebrated  a  century  of  community 
service  March  20  by  issuing  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  248  pages — “The  Book  of  the 
Century” — believed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  daily  newspaper  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  section  of  the  country.  , 
Containing  13  sections,  in  addition 
to  the  Journal’s  usual  two  news  sec¬ 
tions,  the  Jubilee  Edition  included 
an  exhaustive  history  of  the  old  days 
in  Syracuse  and  central  New  York, 
a  history  of  the  Journal,  a  sports  his¬ 
tory  and  accounts  of  the  city’s  edu¬ 
cational,  religious,  commercial  and 
professional  activities  in  the  past  and 
present. 

J.  Harold  Slater  was  editor  of  the 
anniversary  edition  on  which  he  and 
a  staff  of  two  reporters  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  began  work  last  August. 
The  edition  c^arried  267,000  lines  of 
advertising  and  each  copy  weighed 
3  pounds  7  ounces. 

Founded  by  Two  Brothers 
One  hundred  years  ago,  on  March 
20,  1838,  two  brothers,  Silas  and 
Vivus  Smith,  in  the  back  room  of  a 
tiny,  .shabby  frame  building  labori¬ 
ously  took  turns  winding  the  crank 
of  a  crude  hand  press  to  turn  out,  at 
the  rate  of  50  copies  an  hour,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Western  State 
Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper— quite 
a  contrast  to  the  Journal  presses  of 
today. 

A  week's  civic  observance  of  the 
Journal  centennial  opened  Saturday 
night.  March  18,  with  a  two-hour 
broadcast  by  .stations  WFBL  and 
WSYR  of  a  program  by  stage,  sports 
and  radio  stars  attended  by  2,000. 

On  Monday  night,  at  a  dinner  in 
the  Syracuse  Hotel,  Louis  D.  Bur- 
rill.  publisher  of  the  Journal,  related 
the  paper’s  histoi-y  before  400  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests.  Stewart  F.  Han¬ 
cock.  vice-president  of  the  Journal 
Co..  was  toastmaster  and  led  in  a 
silent  tribute  to  the  late  Harvey  D. 
Burrill,  former  publisher  and  civic 
leader,  who  died  last  Christmas. 

Burrill  Portrait  Presented 
Jacob  Ark,  Rochester  attorney  and 
the  principal  speaker,  stressed  the 
importance  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  compared  liberty  in  this  coun¬ 
try  with  the  restrictions  of  the  dic¬ 
tator-controlled  nations.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  included  Mayor  Rolland  B.  Mar¬ 


vin,  Chancellor  William  P.  Graham 
of  Syracuse  University  and  Crandall 
Melvin,  banker  and  attorney,  F.  How¬ 
ard  Hosmer,  Journal  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Harry  Hirshfield,  cartoonist. 

Employes  presented  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Harvey'  D.  Burrill,  late 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Journal- 
American,  as  another  feature  of  the 
observance. 

MERGES  P.M.  EDITIONS 

The  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun  has  com¬ 
bined  its  two  late  afternoon  street  edi¬ 
tions  into  one  called  the  Night-Final. 


British  Institute  to 
Celebrate  50th  Year 

The  British  Institute  of  Journalists 
this  month  completed  50  years’  exist¬ 
ence,  but  its  jubilee  celebration  will 
not  be  held  until  next  year,  as  it  did 
not  receive  its  Royal  Charter  until 
1890. 

More  than  50  original  members 
are  still  active  in  the  organization. 

One  phase  of  the  celebration  will  be 
a  campaign  to  raise  a  Jubilee  Fund. 
This  will  be  conducted  all  during  1940. 
Purpose  of  the  drive  will  be  to  re- 
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inforce  the  organization’s  benevolent 
fund. 

Most  recent  achievements  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  bring  the  Official  Secrets  Act. 
which  has  sometimes  been  unjustly 
invoked  against  newspapermen  since 
it  went  into  effect  in  1920,  in  line  with 
journalistic  dictates  of  fair  play  and 
common  sense,  and  the  authorization 
by  the  government  of  an  expert  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  hardships  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  press  by  existing  libel 
laws,  which  had  been  described  as  a 
sort  of  legalized  blackmail. 


SUPERIORITY 

Smoitlh  Fare 
l*la,slir 
Deep  Mold 
(Jairk  Scorchinfi 
I  nifonn  Shrinkage 
Darabilily 
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Altrays  IlSit  I  inform 


Howard  Parish  S  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  PI 


ans 


Your  Want  Ads 


the  one  source  of  newspaper  revenue 
immune  to  inroads  of  any  co  m  p  etitive  media 


In  this  day  of  decreased  newspaper  advertising 
potentials,  it  is  important  to  court  the  one  un¬ 
challenged  source  of  revenue — the  Want  Ads. 

Howard  Parish’s  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
point  the  way  to  ever-increasing  profits  from  this 
vast  storehouse  of  depression-proof  dollars.  In 
good  times  and  bad,  the  soundly  built  WanT” Ad 
section  continues  its  steady  production  of  low-co.st. 
high-profit  revenues. 

20  years  ago  Howard  Parish  sensed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  substantially  built  Want  Ad  sections 
as  profit-makers,  circulation-aids,  prestige-builders 
As  telephone  solicitor,  street  salesman.  Want  Ad 
manager,  advertising  director  and  busine.ss  man¬ 
ager  of  prominent  newspapers,  certain  principles 
of  Want  Ad  development  were  discovered,  refined 
and  applied  with  unfailing  success. 

Whether  your  circulation  is  first  or  last  doesn’t 
matter.  Whether  your  local,  national,  classified  or 
total  advertising  is  first  or  last,  doesn’t  matter. 
Howard  Parish  Tested  Sales  principles  have  in¬ 
creased  Want  Ad  revenues  on  firsts,  seconds  and 
lasts,  under  all  sorts  of  economic  conditions. 

It  isn’t  magic;  it’s  common  sense.  It  isn’t  “stunt¬ 
ing”;  it’s  experienced  sales-planning.  It  isn’t  theory: 
it’s  practical,  hard-headed  fact. 

It  isn’t  exaggeration;  it’s  simple  truth. 

For  the  first  time  a  monthly  service  which  de¬ 
scribes  these  profit  principles  in  simple,  under¬ 
standable,  inspiring  form,  is  available  to  only  ONE 
newspaper  in  every  city  of  more  than  30,000  popu¬ 
lation. 


latent  ideas,  but  often  neither  the  time  nor  the 
appropriation  to  develop  them.  All  of  Howard 
Parish’s  time  and  his  very  liberal  planning  and 
promotion  appropriations  are  available  to  your 
CAM  at  a  price — due  to  multiple  subscribers— 
which  you  can  well  afford.  Yet  these  plans  are 
not  “cheap”  because  Howard  Parish  asks  enough 
for  his  service  to  keep  it  the  fine.st  and  most 
helpful  ever  produced. 


big  i>lu.>>  in  the  Parish  service!  Every 
pieee  of  promotion  ropy  elt'ars  through 
Calkins  &  Holden  .Advertising  Ageney.  N<-v* 
York,  and  is  evaluated  under  the  famous 
Townsend  and  TownsemI  27  |Htint  method, 
assuring  j'fTeetiveness. 


Howard  Parish’s  Plans  are  available  only  to 
newspapers  where  there  is  complete  accord  between 
the  CAM.  his  Publisher,  his  Business  Manager,  or 
his  Advertising  Director  in  a  mutual  recognition 
of  the  fine  profits  available  through  Want  Ads. 
It  is  known  from  experience  that  to  follow  the 
program  successfully,  the  newspaper’s  top  execu¬ 
tives  must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  CAM’s  objectives,  and  give  him  whole-hearted 
and  .sustained  cooperation. 


Your  CAM  deserves  strong 
support 

In  his  intense  desire  to  improve 
your  Want  Ad  position,  your  CAM 
deserves  these  ideas,  plans,  selling 
helps.  His  is  the  toughest  job  on 
your  paper,  as  you  know  if  you’ve 
ever  held  it.  He  has  a  thousand 


If  you  want  Bigger  Profits  at  re* 
duced  selling  costs,  please  tear 
out  and  mail  this  coupon  now. 
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Utility's  Ads  Aid 
Public  Relations 

continued  jrom  page  9 


Bulletin  published  on  the  old  S.S. 
Mauretania  while  it  was  sailing  west¬ 
ward  after  Labor  Day  with  a  boatload 
of  home-coming  New  Yorkers. 

The  advertisement  was  a  reminder 
that  the  gas  company  would  be  glad 
to  receive  wireless  applications  to  have 
gas  turned  on  in  homes  and  apartments 
so  that  the  service  would  be  in  readi¬ 
ness  by  the  time  the  ship  arrived. 
Tliis  was  rightly  regarded  at  the  time 
as  a  real  service  rendered  by  the 
eompany  through  the  medium  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  it  is  this  policy  which 
has  continued  to  affect  our  use  of 
newspaper  space  in  the  cause  of  im¬ 
proving  customer  relations  and  pub' 
lie  understanding  of  our  business 
Institutional  Ads 

Several  full-page  institutional  ad¬ 
vertisements,  all  of  them  highly  fac¬ 
tual.  have  been  published  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Edison  in  New  York  City 
newspapers  during  the  past  year. 
They  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  taxes, 
showing  the  relation  of  our  local  tax 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  major  departments  of  the  city 
government;  a  breakdown  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  revenue  dollar,  showing  graph¬ 
ically  how  each  portion  of  that  dollar 
is  allocated  to  the  specific  require¬ 
ments  of  the  company;  the  story  of 
the  company’s  employe  relations,  corn- 
paring  the  average  wage  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  in  Consolidated 
Edison  with  those  in  other  leading  in¬ 
dustries;  and  recently  a  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  offered  a  dramatic  con¬ 
trast  based  upon  the  record  of  utility 
rate  reductions  since  1931  as  compared 
with  the  rising  cost  of  operations  with 
respect  to  labor,  taxes,  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

In  my  judgment  the  newspapers  are 
performing  a  unique  service  by  fur¬ 
nishing  the  medium  through  which 
American  business  is  finding  not  only 
its  voice  but  a  means  of  contrast  with 
the  American  people  who  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  future  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem. 

Edacate  Corporate  Advertiser 

If  the  newspapers  wish  to  promote 
this  trend — and  the  recent  advertising 
of  such  companies  as  the  Aluminum 
Corp.,  Gulf  Oil,  A  &  P,  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  makes  it  obvious  that  it 
is  a  trend — they  can  do  nothing  better, 
it  seems  to  me,  than  to  educate  the 
corporate  advertiser  along  the  lines 
which  Mr.  Ruckeyser  has  so  well  be¬ 
gun.  Ineffectual  use  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges  of  the  newspaper  medium 
is  bound  to  result  in  the  very  opposite 
of  our  intention,  which  is  that  of  earn¬ 
ing  public  confidence;  and  instead  of 
soliciting  institutional  advertising  on 
a  comprehensive  scale,  that  is,  with¬ 
out  discrimination,  it  is  my  belief  that 
newspajjers  would  be  well  advised  to 
establish  standards  for  such  advertis¬ 
ing  even  higher,  if  possible,  than  those 
which  have  already  been  established 
for  other  classifications. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
structive  work  that  is  being  done  along 
these  lines  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  ANPA.  It  follows  logic¬ 
ally  the  “Truth  in  Advertising”  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  been  waged  for  25 
years  by  the  Adv’ertising  Federation  of 
America,  and  by  one  of  its  largest 
departmentals,  the  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Association. 

In  encouraging  the  sort  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  adds  to  public  knowledge 
of  the  services  rendered  by  our  Amer¬ 
ican  business  system,  I  feel  that  we 
are  together  on  common  ground.  Such 
a  development  should  be  mutually 


profitable,  but  it  will  continue  to  be 
worthwhile  only  if  the  people  at  whom 
it  is  directed  do  not  become  disillu¬ 
sioned  or  disgusted  by  a  deluge  of 
blatant  propaganda.  By  permitting 
the  publication  of  half  truths,  know¬ 
ingly  or  otherwise,  they  may  not  only 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs  but,  even  worse,  will  be  helping 
to  destroy  a  new-found  function  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  that  may  be  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  free  dis¬ 
semination  of  opinion  and  news. 

If  I  appear  to  be  an  enthusiast  for 
newspaper  advertising,  it  is  because 
every  day  I  am  seeing  more  and  more 
diamatic  illustrations  of  its  value  to 
our  business.  We  thought  at  one 
time  that  the  results  of  public  utility 
advertising  had,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  taken  on  faith.  For  many  years 
the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  what  was  called  a  Cost 
and  Results  Committee  which  at¬ 
tempted  with,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
little  success  to  evaluate  these  fac¬ 
tors  on  a  statistical  basis. 

No  Daily  Bargain  Sales 

It  is  true  that  a  utility  company  is 
seldom  in  a  position  where  it  can  see 
the  jackpot  fall  the  instant  after  the 
coin  is  inserted  and  the  lever  pulled. 

Wt  have  no  daily  bargain  sales  upon 
whose  announcement  in  the  papers 
thousands  of  eager  buyers  collect  out¬ 
side  the  doors  at  opening  time.  But 
the  two  advertising  campaigns  that 
our  company  ran  in  the  newspapers 
last  fall,  one  for  bargain  packages,  the 
other  dramatizing  what  a  penny  will 
do  when  spent  for  electricity,  became 
in  a  short  space  of  time  favorite  topics 
of  luncheon  and  dinner  table  discus¬ 
sion.  Within  four  short  months  230,- 
609  people  spent,  not  a  quarter  or  a 
dollar,  but  nearly  twenty-five  dollars 
a  piece  in  buying  a  group  of  electrical 
appliances — that  is,  a  saturation  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  out  of  every  8  do¬ 
mestic  customers  on  the  lines  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  system. 

Two  years  ago  scarcely  one  person 
in  a  hundred  knew  the  unit  cost  in¬ 
volved  in  his  use  of  electricity.  Now 
it  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  run 
across  anyone  who  is  not  almost  as 
familiar  with  our  “Penny”  advertise¬ 
ments  as  I  am  myself.  Part  of  the 
credit  for  these  results  goes,  perhaps, 
to  other  forms  of  advertising  which 
we  largely  use,  but  I  can  say  without 
any  qualification  that,  regardless  of 
expenditure,  without  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  they  could  not  have  been 
achieved  to  any  comparable  extent. 

■ 

Promotion  Group  Has 
4  Convention  Speakers 

Four  prominent  newspaper  men  and 
women  will  be  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  at  the 
W^aldorf- Astoria,  New  York,  April  25 
to  28.  The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  annual  ANPA 
meeting. 

The  speakers  announced  by  the 
association  this  week  are:  Mrs.  Ogden 
Reid,  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune:  Kenneth  Collins,  as- 
.sistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Timex;  Herbert  Brucker, 
assistant  dean,  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism;  and 
George  Benneyan,  research  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

According  to  Ivan  Veit,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Times,  and  convention 
chairman,  there  will  be  several  other 
speakers  added  to  the  list.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  sessions  will  include  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  promotion  sub¬ 
jects  led  by  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  “Promoting  the  Newspaper  of 
Today  and  Tomorrow”  will  be  the 
convention  theme. 


CIO  Group  Pickets 
Agency's  Clients 

A  campaign  of  picketing  the  local 
clients  of  Gussow,  Kahn  &  Co.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  brought  to 
light  this  week  an  organization  drive 
that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  most  of  the  New  York  agencies  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Advertising 
Guild,  a  CIO  affiliate. 

The  union  started  picketing  early 
in  the  week  against  Best  &  Co.  and 
Lord  &  Taylor,  two  large  department 
stores  for  which  Gussow,  Kahn  acts 
as  agent.  Picketing  was  suspended  at 
Best  &  Co.  on  Thursday,  but  four 
pickets  were  in  front  of  the  other 
store. 

Miss  Anne  Berenholz,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  York  joint  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  United  Office  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Workers,  with  which  the  ad¬ 
vertising  union  is  allied,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  late  Thursday  that  all  other 
clients  of  Gussow,  Kahn  would  be 
picketed  starting  Saturday.  She  said 
an  organization  drive  had  been  going 
on  for  some  time  in  other  agencies, 
and  that  not  picketing  Gussow,  Kahn’s 
offices  was  a  “new  technique”  in 
unionism. 

The  union’s  activities  were  an¬ 
nounced  early  in  February  in  a  letter 
to  George  N.  Kahn,  president  of  the 
agency,  in  which  the  union  asked  to 
be  recognized  as  the  bargaining  agents 
for  the  agency  employes.  The  agency 
stated  the  union  should  be  certified  by 
the  NLRB  as  the  bargaining  agent. 

The  union  has  refu.sed  to  do  this, 
claiming  it  represents  the  majority, 
and  has  filed  charges  against  the 
agency  with  the  NLRB  for  “refusal  to 
bargain.” 

Mr.  Kahn  stated  Thursday  there  is 
no  strike  at  his  office.  The  union 
charges  four  employes  were  dis¬ 


charged  for  union  activity.  Mr.  Kahn’s 
attorney  informed  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  four  were  either  discharged  for 
cause  or  were  laid  off  temporarily. 
All  had  been  there  only  two  or  three 
months,  he  said. 

■ 

Moves  Running  Heads 
From  Top  to  Side 

The  Neio  York  Daily  News  Wednes¬ 
day  provided  an  innovation  in  news¬ 
paper  makeup  by  moving  the  run¬ 
ning  dateline  from  the  customary  top 
page  position  to  the  outside  of  the 
page,  reading  down  from  ju.st  below 
the  page  folio. 

According  to  the  News,  it  is  experi¬ 
menting  in  an  attempt  to  improve 
the  page.  It  is  believed  the  full  page 
advertisements  get  a  little  more  play 
without  the  line  at  the  top.  News  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  pleased  with  the  treat¬ 
ment,  it  was  said,  and  it  is  possible 
the  paper  may  adopt  the  innovation 
as  a  permanent  style. 

The  News  pages  have  been  200  lines 
long  and  five  columns  wide.  The  date¬ 
line  on  the  top  added  about  four  more 
agate  lines.  By  moving  the  dateline 
to  the  side  approximately  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  is  saved  in  each  column,  or 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  quarter  per 
page. 

On  Wednesday  the  News  used  the 
new  style  only  on  pages  with  full- 
page  ads  and  pages  with  ads  on  the 
top  outside  corner.  Text  pages  re¬ 
mained  the  old  style  and  the  same 
former  depth.  Thursday  all  pages 
were  200  lines  long  with  the  ad  pages 
using  the  new  style  and  the  text  pages 
the  old  style.  Friday  all  pages  in  the 
News  carried  the  dateline  down  the 
outside  top  corner. 

No  mechanical  changes  were  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  chases  were  found  to  be 
able  to  carry  the  type  on  the  side. 


■Announcement 

•  •  • 

Effective  April  I,  1939 

THE  BRfinHflm  compnnv 

will  assume 

National  Representation 
of 

§  State 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  • 


Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  one  of  the  DO  exert  unquestioned  power  in  their  immediate 

most  common  evidences  of  short-sightedness  in  communities;  they  have  every  possible  right  to 

the  newspaper  business  centers  around  a  parallel  be  proud  of  local  strength.  No  story  of  this 

with  that  oh-so-true  parable  of  Big  Frogs  in  America  of  ours  can  compare  with  the  influence 

Little  Puddles  .  .  .  Little  Frogs  in  Big  Puddles.  for  good  exercised  by  just  such  newspapers. 

These  are  crucial  days  and  exacting  hours  for  BUT— here  comes  in  that  frog  idea:  As  BIG 

the  publishers  of  many  newspapers  the  country  ^^ey  are  in  their  area,  they  are  small  when 

over.  A  few  of  them  jump  with  a  splash  into  ^  |;ly  p^j  ^^e  middle  of  an 

the  situation,  and  advertise  themselves  in  a  more  immense  advertising  perspective.  People  who 

wise  and  persistent  way  than  ever  before,  de-  pi^^  ^^e  entrusted  with  placing  great  na- 

spite  the  fact  that  it  would  be  so  easy  for  them  tional  advertising  accounts  may  not  know  the 

agen-  inside  story  of  these  affluent  papers — may 

not  realize  to  what  an  extent  a  splendid  new 
Other  newspapers  persist  in  a  singularly  blind  market  can  be  developed.  Nice  brochures  sent 

point-of-view:  They  ARE  BIG  in  their  areas;  they  out  occasionally  will  not  do  it. 

Editt>r  &  Publisher — in  days  when  both  tSeicspapers  and  Advertising  must 
meet  insulious  foes — does  more  than  merely  DEFEISD  both.  It  is  so  coura- 
geous  in  its  editorial  and  netcs  weekly  coverage  that  the  very  executives 
who  are  really  SEARCHING  for  netc  markets,  ami  how  best  to  apply  adver¬ 
tising  to  their  development,  never  miss  an  issue.  Why  not  tell  YOUR  story 
to  these  men  in  a  publication  that  is  honored  ns  your  fighting  representa-, 
tive  at  the  Front? 


to  say: — "Oh,  advertisers  and  advertising 
cies  know  about  US." 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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“Let’s  Advertise,  Promote 
Virtues,”  Circulator  Says 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG  Jesse  B.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  Managers’  Association  at  the  group’s 

&  Review,  CSCMA  past  president,  was  22nd  annual  meeting  held  March  20- 

CHICAGO,  March  22— “Let’s  advertise  take  an  active  part  in  local  civic  nominated  as  the  organization’s  rep-  21  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

and  promote  our  virtues,”  suggested  enterprises,  warning  them  to  avoid  resentative  on  the  International  Cir-  The  members  expressed  their  opinions 

Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  political  entanglements.  He  declared  a  culation  Managers  Association  board  in  discussion  following  presentation 

Journal,  in  advocating  a  new  concept  civic-minded  circulation  manager  fits  of  directors.  of  a  prepared  paper  by  A.  J.  Holtziner, 

of  circulation  promotion  that  will  the  definition  of  a  “public  relations  Dr.  J.  P.  Ryan,  professor  of  public  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror.  Thomas  Dunk- 

build  goodwill  and  improve  news-  man”  better  than  any  other  person  speaking  at  Grinnell  College,  pre-  ley,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 

paper  public  relations,  at  the  spring  in  the  newspaper  organization.  He  sented  a  practical  outline  to  follow  in  president  of  Interstate,  presided, 

meeting  of  the  Central  States  Circula-  urged  circulators  to  get  newspaper  conducting  carrier  meetings  and  in  John  L.  Tivney,  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 

dealing  with  boys.  Speaking  at  the  Patriot-News,  led  a  discussion  on  how 
Tuesday  luncheon,  he  asserted  a  cir-  to  determine  reader  interest, 
culation  manager  must  be  a  leader  of  Growth  of  the  junior  merchant  plan 
boys,  a  manager  of  human  relations  was  discussed  by  Edward  L.  Smith, 
and  a  teacher  of  salesmanship  and  Connellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  Courier. 
character.  William  N.  Hardy,  manager,  Penn- 

“A  successful  carrier  sales  meeting  sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
should  embody  the  same  recipe  used  ciation,  stressed  the  importance  of 
by  George  M.  Cohan  in  producing  a  supervision  or  control  of  the  junior 
Broadway  theatrical  hit,”  he  said,  merchant  and  called  attention  to  the 
“Open  snappy.  Keeping  moving.  Close  thin  line  between  this  tyi^  of  carrier 


C.  K.  Jefferson,  Register  and  Tribune,  Tn.tSl'Stata  f^t*rtiiT*> 
was  re-elected  secretary -treasurer.  •  i  n 

Newly-elected  directors  are  Edwin  J^^©©tS  111  1  OrlCf  PQ. 

Mill,  Davenport  (la.)  Times;  Willard  Intensive  circulation  promotion 
Horsman,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta-  should  be  confined  to  the  newspaper’s 
graph  and  Clarence  G.  Cook,  Atm  Ar-  retail  trading  zone,  it  was  agreed  by 
bor  (Mich.)  News.  members  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 


happy.” 

"Human  Relations"  Requisites 


and  office  controlled  carriers. 

Promotion  of  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  circulation  manager  and 


OfRcers  and  directors  of  Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association  at  Chicago  aptor-hnilHincr  <«>irl  tho  ctwalrpr  whn 

..  ...  L  I  X  X  J  vx/  ii  /-  A  J  cx  \A/  n  J  \  M  .  dcici  uuiiuiiig.  saiu  uit  speaitei,  wno  oireicn  saiu. 

convention  th.s  week.  L.  to  r.  seated:  Walter  G.  Andrews,  R.  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-  character  “a  by-product  of  John  H  Kuntz  Lancaster  News- 

Sentinel;  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  re-elected  secretary  I  "  Jo  n  .  “  ‘  ncasie  iNews 

treasurer;  R.  M.  Meintire,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  retiring  president  and  papers,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 

chairman  of  board;  John  M.  Canny.  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  newly-elected  At  Tuesday  s  “Idea  Roundup,  ’  M.  E.  I.C.M.A.  Boy  Welfare  Committee, 
president.  Standing.  1.  to  r.:  Thomas  Adams,  Lexington  |Ky.)  Herald-Leader;  George  Moyer.  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus,  warned  that  unless  the  newspapers 
Cowden,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  retiring  director;  Rex  Fisher.  East  St.  Louis  told  of  the  plan  used  to  build  mail  change  to  the  right  kind  of  publicity 

(III.)  Journal,  vice-president;  and  Clem  O’Rourke,  Cleveland  Press  ICMA  2nd  vice-  subscriptions  through  senior  students  on  their  work  with  boys,  the  carrier 

president.  Edwin  Mill,  Davenport  (la.)  Times;  Willard  Horsman,  Bloomington  (III.)  in  12  rural  high  schools.  Last  year  boys  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past 

Pantagraph;  and  Clarence  G.  Cook,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  newly-elected  directors,  57  students  earned  trips  to  Washing-  and  men  carriers  will  be  serving 

were  not  present  when  picture  was  taken.  ton,  D.  C.,  at  a  cost  of  $38  each  to  the  newspapers. 

paper,  he  said.  The  Herald-Argus  George  W.  Manning,  Sharon  (Pa.) 
tion  Managers  Association  here  today,  promotion  managers  “goodwill  supplements  its  annual  contest  by  giv-  Herald,  was  elected  president;  David 
More  than  100  circulators  attended  the  minded.”  or  if  the  paper  has  no  pro-  mg  ample  editorial  space  to  high  Fair,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  first 
two-day  meeting.  motion  department,  to  assume  the  school  news,  including  the  publication  vice-president;  J.  C.  Healy,  Passaic 

Should  Be  Local  Leaders  telling  the  public  what  the  of  a  special  supplement  each  spring  (N.  J.)  Herald  News,  second  vice- 


Tact,  honesty  and  judgment  are  the  school  authorities  was  discussed 
essential  to  successful  “human  rela-  by  C.  L.  Stretch  of  the  Philadelphia 
tions”  with  boys,  stated  Dr.  Ryan.  In  Bulletin.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
teaching  salesmanship,  he  suggested  Bulletin  show  that  in  Philadelphia 
adapting  the  “song,  drum  and  tarn-  during  1938,  boys  promoted  in  all 
bourine”  technique  of  the  Salvation  grades  in  all  schools  averaged  92.17c. 
Army.  “Instruct  the  boys  how  to  Newspaper  boys  selling  or  serving  the 
catch  the  prospect’s  attention,  tell  his  Bulletin  averaged  99.5%.  These  fig- 
story  and  ask  for  the  order,”  he  said,  ures  very  definitely  refute  the  state- 
The  greatest  contribution  a  circulation  rnent  that  newspaper  selling  is  detri¬ 
manager  can  make  to  carriers  is  char-  mental  to  the  boy  in  his  school  work. 


ter-building.  said  the  speaker,  who  Mr.  Stretch  said. 

rmed  character  “a  by-product  of  John  H.  Kuntz,  Lancaster  News- 
ork  well  done.  ’  papers,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the 

At  Tuesday’s  “Idea  Roundup,”  M.  E.  I.C.M.A.  Boy  Welfare  Committee. 


two-day  meeting.  motion  department,  to  assume  the  school  news,  including  the  publication  vice-president;  J.  C.  Healy,  Passaic 

Should  Be  Local  Leaders  telling  the  public  what  the  of  a  special  supplement  each  spring  (N.  J.)  Herald  News,  second  vice- 

M  Fisher'  r  marks  sounded  the  doing  for  the  community.  in  the  form  of  a  high  school  annual  for  president;  and  Walter  S.  Zimmerman, 

convention  kevnote  and  awakened  cir-  Tieing  in  with  Mr.  Fisher’s  talk  was  surrounding  schools  unable  to  publish  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  secretary- 
cirrmaSert  T.  ior  .ha  .howi„8  of  the  Por,  H„ro„  (Mich.)  .heir  own.  Four-H  club  news  is  SraT„u„kt,'‘°Ei.ecr„  (n”?? 

newspapers  to  become  vital  factors  in  Times-Herald  s  motion  picture.  All  played  heavily  in  the  summer.  Trjpnincf  NTews-  A*  n  Wallace  iVnth 

their  own  communities  through  i'}  a  Day.”  Fred  Rouse,  Times-Herald  ^r.  Horsman  outlined  the  Panta-  f c  t  Dm^;  Ne  ,s  ’pS  G 

sponsorship  of  worthwhile  civic  enter-  circulation  manager,  explained  the  graph’s  promotion  plans  among  subur-  ZZn  ClaribVra  ^ 

nrises.  He  oointed  out  that  newsoaners  movie  was  made  to  show  people  how  _ ^^^^>^st)urg  (W  Va  )  fcrpo 


nric©«:  Ho  nnintAH  out  that  npw<;nnnpr<;  niOVie  WaS  made  tO  SHOW  people  noW  ,  *  \  i  •  •  i.  aiI  fvouc*/ y 

prises,  hie  pointed  out  mat  newspapers  „„^s„aDer  is  oroduced  includinc  ban  carriers,  explaining  how  the  paper  nent  Telej/raiii,  and  Herbert  E.  Eisen- 

are  prone  to  devote  considerable  mechanical  phases  but  discontinued  mail  subscriptions  in  hart,  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  H.  R.  Lin- 

space  to  nationa  and  international  the  towns  where  carrier  delivery  is  estab-  den,  Johnstown  (pf)  Tribune  and 

fXt'ion  of  beX°a  TeaderX  Xal  advertising  which  appear  in  the  paper,  lished.  The  Pantagraph  uses  the  Democrat,  and  R.  Sturman,  Wilniing- 
affairs  ^  picture,  produced  by  local  talent  vveekly  payment  plan  among  its  165  ton  (Del.)  News  and  Journal-Every 

'.  ,  ,  at  a  cost  of  $450,  took  six  months  to  suburban  carriers,  who  average  140  Evening,  were  held  over  on  the  board 

^t  s  build  up  our  newspapei  as  an  ^^d  is  now  being  shown  to  subscribers  to  a  route.  directors, 

institution  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  organizations  in  Port  Huron  ,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  selected  as  the 

j  It  contains,  surrounding  communities.  next  meeting  place  in  September. 


TSaSbl?  Hobon  W  Taylor.  FI,,.,  (Micb.)  READING  TYPOS  SIGN 

causes  people  to  boost  for  you  in-  Journal,  leading  a  discussitm  on  mail  Reading,  Pa.,  March  23 — A  threat- 
stead  of  knock.”  He  reminded  his  subscriptions,  told  how  his  paper  g^ed  typographical  strike  was  averted 

audience  that  “it  takes  performance  employs  solicitors  who  sell  mail  sub-  yesterday  when  a  two-year  contract 

to  get  goodwill.”  scriptions  on  the  partial  payment  plan  signed  by  Reading  Typographical 

XT  x  J  V-  ij  1  responsible  for  carrier  Union  and  the  Readina  Times  mom- 

He  sug^sted  newspapers  should  also  delivery  in  outlying  towns.  Solicitors  "^ned  £  John  L  Perry  aS  toe 

sell  goodwill  to  buyers  of  advertis-  n-id  „  c-iarv  ear  allnwanee  and  “wneu  oy  jonn  L..  rerry,  ana  ine 

ins  soace  nointins  out  that  manv  *  ^  *  salary,  car  allowance  and  Hg^ding  Eagle,  afternoon,  locally 

nationaradvertisers  t<Xv  arf  ^\on  re-  The  union  asked  for  a  $4 

national  advertisers  today  are  seeking  newals  and  50%  for  new  business,  .^veeklv  increase  A  comnromise  was 

to  create  goodwi  1  among  consumers  others  present  differed  with  the  Jour-  XVtedXh  a  $1  weeWvXTeX  toe 
and  are  more  likely  to  use  those  news-  „ai>s  of  Ravins  mail  solicitors  witn  a  ifii  weekly  increase  tne 

papers  which  themselves  have  estab-  contact  carriers  and  in  the  method  of  new  contract,  retro- 

lished  sound  nublic  relations  contact  carers  and  in  toe  method  ot  j  50  cents  addi- 

lished  sound  public  relations.  payment.  Several  advocated  annual  tional  increase  the  second  year  if  total 

In  order  to  be  mterestmg  you  must  bargain  offers  as  the  most  economi-  xu„  j_:i„  Cpij  for  fhe 

be  interested,”  he  said.  “I  donT  know  cal  way  of  developing  maU  circulation.  ^^^Xs  of  1939  shows  at  least 

whether  Dale  Carnegie  or  Emily  Post  Canny  Named  President  a  5%  increase  over  the  same  period  of 

in  ro  uc  a  princip  e,  u  i  is  John  M.  Canny,  Madison  Wisconsin  1938.  The  new  contract  calls  for  imion- 

mighty  fine  manners  for  a  newspaper.  ^tate  Journal,  was  elected  president  ization  of  the  Reading  Eagle  proof 
"Take  Care  of  Home  Folks  First"  of  the  Central  States  group,  succeed-  room.  The  publishers  wanted,  but 
While  not  advocating  a  narrow,  ing  R.  M.  Meintire,  Des  Moines  Regis-  did  not  get,  an  arbitration  clause.  The 
provincial  policy  in  news  treatment,  ter  &  Tribune,  who  was  named  chair-  new  scale:  day  shift,  $43.33  for 
Mr.  Fisher  urged  newspapers  to  “take  man  of  the  board.  Rex  Fisher,  East  hours;  night  shift,  $45  for  35  hours, 
care  of  the  home  folks  first.”  He  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal,  was  chosen  An  identical  contract  applies  to  the 
suggested  that  newspaper  executives  vice-president  to  succeed  Mr.  Canny.  Reading  Pressmen’s  Union. 
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Strange  Alaska 


Troy  Tivies  and  became  its  editor  manager  of  the  Walter  A.  Allen 
Sept.  29.  1926.  When  the  Times  was  Agency,  Hartford,  Conn.  During  his 
purchased  by  the  Record  Co.  in  Feb-  newspaper  career  he  was  with  the 
ruary,  1935,  Mr.  Hayner  became  as-  ]Verw  York  Sun  and  the  Herald.  He 
sociate  editor.  He  was  a  charter  mem-  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery 

her  of  the  Troy  Newswriters’  Assn.,  pn  Long  Island. 

and  was  the  first  vice-president  of  the  ^  O  Clark,  60,  for  12  years 

Tioy  Press  Club.  society  editor,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily 

C.  Norman  Stevens,  39,  manager  of  Herald,  died  at  her  home  there  last 
the  Philadelphia  office  of  Paul  Block  week. 

&  Associates,  died  March  10  in  St. 

Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore,  following 
an  operation.  He  was  with  the  New 
York  American,  Boston  Record  and 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  before  pp™ 
entering  the  agency  business.  Louis 

Orville  A.  Welsh,  44,  a  New  York 
Daily  News  copy  editor,  died  March  19 
at  his  residence  in  the  Hotel  Imperial, 

New  York,  of  lobar  pneumonia.  Mr. 

Welsh  was  regarded  as  an  authority 
on  national,  state  and  municipal  af-  ^ 
fairs.  During  his  career  he  was  tele-  | 
graph  editor  of  the  Scranton  Tribune  • 
and  the  Scranton  News.  He  was  with  F 
the  Philadelphia  Press  in  1915  and  L 
joined  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  F 
1916.  In  1922  he  went  to  New  York  ^ 
and  was  with  the  old  Graphic,  Morn- 
iiif;  World  and  the  American,  joining  F 
the  Daily  News  in  1927.  Following  m 
overseas  service  he  returned  to  Cleve-  I 
land  where  he  directed  one  of  the 
first  American  Legion  magazines  until  T 
he  went  to  New  York.  • 

Augustus  Ward  Morehouse.  74.  l” 
father  of  Ward  Morehou.se.  theatrical 
columnist,  Neio  York  Sun,  died  March  f 
19  in  Savannah. 

Lew  G.  Ellincham,  71.  a  former 
publi.sher  of  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jonr- 
fial-Gazctte  and  former  Indiana  Sec- 


'^HIS  summer — Alaska!  For  your  own  vacation,  join 
'*■  one  of  our  escorted  tours  to  the  Land  of  Totems  and 
Midnight  Sun.  Companionship  of  congenial  people, 
a  “party”  all  the  way,  our  tours  to  Alaska  are  models  of 

good  planning  and  man- 


So  he  whistled 
for  the  other  boy — 

— did  this  subscriber,  who  grew 
tired  of  sitting  on  his  steps  half 
an  hour  after  the  rival  paper  was 
delivered  up  and  down  the  street. 

‘Other  boy’  gained  a  steady  cus¬ 
tomer.  Subscriber  gained  thirty 
minutes  in  his  evening  pleasure 
— all  credited  to  Certified  speed 
by  the  knowing  ones  down  at 
the  office. 


Radiant 

Heavy 


Newest  member  of  the  Ludlow 
Radiant  family— Radiant  Heavy 
demands  attention.  Here  is  a 
strong,  simply  designed  face 
that  will  serve  equally  well  for 
aqgressive  style-copy  or  for 
heavy-duty  selling  demands. 

lidlow 

Typograph  Co* 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago 


Don  Eck 

Suite  1216,  Daily  Times  Bldg. 
211  W.  Wacker  Dr. 

Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  free  Alaska  folder  to 


For  dtptndabU  stereotyping,  re/y  or 
Ctrtified  Mats,  mada  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPDRATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


My  vacation  comes. 


(insert  dates) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


McNaught  Signs  Bergen 
To  Do  Seven-Day  Comic 


Beginning  March  26  King  will  dis¬ 
tribute  a  weekly  article  by  Merle 
Thorpe,  editor  of  “The  Nation’s  Busi¬ 
ness." 


By  MARLEN  E.  PEW.  Jr. 


PURSUED  by  syndicate  scouts  for 
more  than  two  years  since  he  sud¬ 
denly  skyrocketed  into  the  nation’s 
entertainment  firmament  as  a  leading 
radio  and  motion  picture  comedian. 
Edgar  Bergen,  ventriloquist,  March  20 


logue  by  a  regular  staff  employed  by 
Edgar  Bergen  Interests,  Inc.  Before 
Mr.  Bergen  signed  the  contract  a 
‘‘very  substantial”  guarantee  had  to 
be  made  to  his  corporation. 

The  strip  will  be  released  in  five- 
and  six-column  lengths  daily  and  in 
half-page  size,  color,  for  Sundays. 


Swing  Madness 

THE  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate  announced  this 
week  the  release  of  “Swing  Madness,” 
a  new  novel  by  Vida  Hurst.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  regular  newspaper  promotion, 
the  syndicate  is  sending  subscribers 
with  radio  facilities  radio  script  and 
two  song  hits. 


"Red  Ryder"  Strip  Now  Daily 

“RED  RYDER,”  popular  Sunday  west¬ 
ern  comic  distributed  by  Nea  Serv¬ 
ice,  will  become  a  daily  strip  begin¬ 
ning  March  27.  Papers  already  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  feature  will  receive  the 
daily  releases  at  no  extra  cost  under 
the  NEA  budget  plan. 


Mortimer  Snerd  (right)  receives  plaudits 
of  Charlie  McCarthy  and  Edgar  Bergen 
upon  his  entrance  into  journalism. 


handed  over  to  Robert  B.  McNitt, 
editor,  McNaught  Syndicate,  a  signed 
10-year  contract  to  do  a  seven-day 
comic  strip. 

However,  Mr.  McNitt  in  announcing 
the  new  feature  said  that  the  strip 
will  not  be  based  primarily  on  Mr. 
Bergen’s  celebrated  wooden  imp, 
Charlie  McCarthy.  The  main  char¬ 
acter  will  be  patterned  after  the 
euphonious  Mortimer  Snerd,  another 
Bergen  dummy  which  has  appeared 
in  motion  pictures  and  occasionally 
has  been  used  in  broadcasting.  The 
strip  will  be  named  after  him.  It  is 
believed  by  the  syndicate  that  news¬ 
paper  syndication  of  Stooge  Snerd 
will  make  him  even  more  popular 
than  the  famous  Charlie,  who  would 
have  to  overcome  to  a  greater  extent 
the  dummy  stigma.  However,  Charlie 
will  appear  in  the  strip  from  time  to 
time  to  “needle”  Mortimer.  Other 
characters  will  be  Granpa  Snerd.  a 
crackpot  inventor,  and  a  dog  named 
‘‘Nickel.” 

Scheduled  for  release  June  1,  the 
strip  will  be  drawn  by  an  artist  whose 
name  will  be  announced  later.  The 
continuity  will  be  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bergen  and  an  associate  who  aids  in 
the  production  of  his  radio  program. 
Gags  will  be  inserted  into  the  dia- 


Airline  Series 

SCIENCE  SERVICE  is  releasing  five 
articles  on  the  new  trans-Atlantic 
airline,  written  by  Leonard  H.  Engel. 
The  first  gives  the  history  of  attempts 
to  establish  this  service,  beginning 
with  the  NC-4  and  Alcock-Brown 
flights  in  1919;  the  second  is  an  imagi¬ 
nary  description  of  the  first  flight; 
the  third  describes  the  new  40-ton 
Clippers  which  will  make  the  flights, 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  tell  of  the 
organization  and  technical  staffs. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 

AMERICA’S  foreign  policy  has  been 
analyzed  in  five  columns  by  Bruce 
Catton,  NEA  Service  staff  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  arranged  as  follows:  (1) 
America’s  Foreign  Policy  Defined; 
(2)  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  in  European 
Affairs;  (3)  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  in 
the  Orient;  (4)  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 
in  Latin  America;  (5)  Trend  of  U.  S. 
Foreign  Policy  Today. 


Broadway”  for  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate,  last  week  received  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Arlington,  Va.,  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  in  recognition  of 
“his  contributions  to  Americanism." 
.  .  .  “Quitter,”  a  football  story  by  Bob 
Considine,  King  writer,  is  being  tran¬ 
scribed  into  Braille  by  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  of  Maine. 
The  story  appeared  originally  in  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

Harry  Bressler,  of  Bressler  Editori¬ 
al  Cartoons,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Cartoonist  Coimcil,  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  by 
Keith  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Howard  Merrill,  author  of  “This 
Minute,”  syndicated  by  Esquire  Fu- 
TURES,  Inc.,  was  the  subject  of  an  in¬ 
terview  in  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  March  21  in  a  regular  column 
called  “Only  Human,”  by  “Candide." 
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Women  Voters 

“THE  ABC  OF  THE  U.  S.  A.”  is  the 
title  of  a  series  of  12  short  essays  on 
the  American  system  of  government, 
prepared  and  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
being  offered  as  a  free  syndicate  fea¬ 
ture.  The  first  newspaper  accepting 
it  in  each  city  is  given  the  series  ex¬ 
clusively.  It  is  for  release  April  3. 


FINGERPRINTS  O.  K. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23- 
Adopting  the  suggestion  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  newspapermen  be 
fingerprinted,  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  has  infromed 
the  Department  of  Justice  its  mem¬ 
bership  is  ready  to  have  its  imprints 
made,  and  President  Earl  Godwin  of 
the  writers  organization  already  has 
gone  through  the  procedure. 


Central  Press  Sports 

CENTRAL  PRESS  launches  the  1939 

baseball  season  with  a  combination 
cartoon-story  series  by  Jack  Sords, 
well-known  sports  cartoonist,  cover¬ 
ing  the  16  major  league  teams  in  daily 
installments. 

Two  other  Central  Press  sports 
features  are  “Facts  For  Fans,”  filler 
items  on  sports  anecdotes,  and  “Eye’ll 
Say  It’s,”  a  sports  quiz. 


New  King  Panel 

A  NEW  single-panel  daily  cartoon 
by  Reamer  Keller,  entitled  “Tad¬ 
pole  Turnpike.”  will  be  released  be¬ 
ginning  April  10  by  King  Features 
Syndicate.  The  sketches  will  depict 
the  antics  of  characters  in  a  rural  set¬ 
ting.  Keller  has  for  some  time  been 
a  contributing  artist  to  Collier's 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  other 
magazines.  The  cartoon  will  be 
available  in  two-column  and  three- 
column  sizes. 


Personals 

WAL’TER  L.  JOHNS  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  succeeding  William  Braucher, 
who  has  resigned.  William  Ritt  is 
carrying  on  the  sports  column. 

Martin  Branner,  creator  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate’s  “Winnie  Winkle,”  has  left 
with  Mrs.  Branner  for  a  vacation 
cruise.  When  he  returns  he  will  be  a 
guest  on  a  radio  program  “The  Inside 
Story,”  which  will  include  a  drama¬ 
tization  of  how  he  became  a  comic 
cartoonist. 

Walter  Winchell,  conductor  of  “On 
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Lock-up  to  Press 

MATS 

Write  for  8-page  bulletin  which  il- 

lustrates  Hoe’s  Special  Six  Features. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

910  East  138th  St. 

PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1  (at  East  River), 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

no 

.  .  .  breaking  in  a  new  man 
for  a  job,  but  the  task  can  be 
made  easier  if  on  employer 
can  be  sure  he  has  hired  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  fitted 
through  personal  backgrotmd, 
training  and  experience. 

The  employer  calling  on  The 
Personnel  Bureau  is  not 
swamped  with  applications 
and  recommendations. 

From  its  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  records  of  hundreds  of 
men  The  Personnel  Bureau 
will  recommend  only  regis¬ 
trants  who  are  really  qualified 
and  interested  more  than  just 
for  the  sake  of  another  job. 

The  next  time  you  must  fill 
a  vacancy  or  add  a  man  to 
your  editorial  staff — whether 
newspaper,  magazine,  tech¬ 
nical  publication,  syndicate, 
press  association  or  radio — 
write,  wire  or  coll 


The  Personnel  Bureau 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  East  Wackar  Drivt,  Chicago,  III. 


YOUNG  BACK  TO  TOKYO 

James  R.  Young,  chief  of  the  Far 
Eastern  division  of  International  News 
Service,  left  New  York  this  week  for 
the  Pacific  Coast  enroute  back  to  his 
post  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  On  his  way 
across  the  country  he  expects  to  fill 
several  speaking  engagements,  includ¬ 
ing  a  talk  at  the  Gridiron  banquet 
sponsored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  March  24. 
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WHEN  “BIG  NEWS"  BREAKS 


Clip  the  seconds  between 
linotype  and  press,  with 
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They  save  time  in  the  stereo 
room  because  they  mould  ac¬ 
curately,  scorch  quickly  and 
release  easily  without  oil  or 
powder. 


They  require  minimum 
moulding  pressure  —  won’t 
break  down  type  or  cuts — 
and  give  deep,  clean-cut  im¬ 
pressions  that  produce  clean¬ 
printing  stereos. 
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Mill  conditioning  gives  them 
exactly  the  right  amount  of 
shrink. 
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Text  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Agreement 

continued  from  page  5 


turned  to  their  employment  when 
publication  is  resumed,  without  preju- 
(iice  to  either  party. 

Article  III — Hours 
1.  Forty  (40)  hours  spread  over 
5ve  (5)  days  shall  constitute  the 
work  week,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

1  The  working  day  shall  consist 
of  not  more  than  eight  (8)  hours  fall- 
ag  within  nine  and  one-half  hours. 

3.  Employes  of  branch  offices  shall 
work  not  more  than  forty  (40)  hours 
spread  over  six  (6)  days. 

4.  It  is  agreed  that  application  of 
Section  1  and  2  of  this  article  shall  be 
applied  not  later  than  Labor  Day, 
September  4,  1939.  In  the  interim  the 
work  week  shall  be  forty  (40)  hours 
spread  over  six  (6)  days. 

Article  IV — Overtime 

1.  The  Publisher  shall  compensate 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  the 
regular  work  day  or  week  at  the  rate 
of  equal  time  off  or  time  and  one- 
half  in  cash.  Hours  worked  in  excess 
of  the  legal  limit  for  the  work  week 
shall  be  compensated  for  in  time  off 
or  cash  according  to  the  mutual  con¬ 
venience  of  the  employe  and  the 
management  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  overtime  which 
is  compensated  for  in  time  off  shall  be 
liquidated  in  periods  which  are  not 
less  than  a  regular  work  day,  and 
within  three  (3)  months  of  its  accrual 
at  the  mutual  convenience  of  employe 
and  management. 

3.  Part  of  overtime  may  be  added 
to  the  annual  vacation. 

4.  Overtime  less  than  a  regular 
work  day  accumulated  over  a  period 
of  three  (3)  months  shall  be  liquid¬ 
ated  in  cash.  An  employe  who  has 
not  taken  his  accumulated  overtime 
at  the  termination  of  his  employment 
with  the  Publisher  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  in  cash  in  a  lump  sum. 

5.  Overtime  shall  be  worked  only 
at  the  direction  of  the  Publisher  or 
the  management,  and  the  management 
shall  cause  a  record  of  overtime  to  be 
kept. 

Article  V — Vacations 

1.  Employes  shall  be  entitled  to  an¬ 
nual  vacations  with  full  pay  on  the 
following  basis: 

(a)  After  one  year’s  service,  two 
weeks  vacation. 

2.  An  employe  shall  not  be  required 
to  accept  a  vacation  at  any  time  ex¬ 
cept  between  May  15  and  September 
20.  except  that  vacations  may  be 
taken  outside  the  vacation  period  by 
mutual  agreement. 

Article  VI — Illness 

1.  The  present  policy  of  granting 
sick  leave  with  pay  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

2.  No  deductions  shall  be  made  for 
sick  leave  from  overtime  credited  or 
to  be  credited  to  the  employe. 

Articlk  \'1!  Skveranck 
^  tlismissal  an«!  upon  diniaml.  :tn 
shall  receive  a  written  notice  from 
Pulilisher  or  his  aKent  staling'  ihe  cause 

*  hts  dismissal. 

.  -  L’|K»n  dismissal  except  for  cause  as 
defined  an  employe  shall  receive 
’  tsmi^sal  indemnity  according  to  the  follow- 
^alc: 

After  six  months  service,  one  week*s 
I**.'-  after  one  year's  service,  two  weeks  pay, 
an  additional  week's  pay  for  each  year  of 
thereafter  up  to  a  maximum  of  twenty 
'^eeks  pay. 

It  is  agreed  that  cause  for  dismissal  shall 
.  ijross  misconduct  and  proven  inefficiency 
iiier  proptr  warning. 

•  Severance  pay  shall  be  based  upon  the 
weekly  salary  received  during  the  six 
^wnths  immediately  preceding  the  dismissal. 
J’-  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  employe 

*  “C  ill  the  service  of  the  Publisher,  the 


Publisher  shall  pay  his  heirs  in  a  lump  sum 
or  in  consecutive  weekly  installments,  as  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  by  the  heirs  and  the  manage¬ 
ment,  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  sev¬ 
erance  pay  which  the  employe  would  he  en¬ 
titled  to  upon  dismissal.  The  Publisher  may 
maintain  group  insurance  to  provide  this 
amotint. 

6.  Employes  may  request  and  receive  in 
writing  le.aves  of  absence  without  prejudice 
to  continuity  of  service  in  determination  of 
severance  pay.  It  is  understood  that  leaves 
of  absence  are  to  he  granted  only  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  the  Publisher  and  that  no  leave  of 
absence  will  he  for  a  period  longer  than  ninety 
(90)  days  excepting  by  special  jicrmission  of 
the  I’ulilisher.  It  is  agreed  t'hat  continuity 
of  service  can  only  he  broken  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  severance  pay. 

Artici.k  VIII — Miscellaseoi’s 

1.  The  Publisher  shall  pay  all  legitimate 
exjienses  incurred  by  the  employes  in  the 
service  of  the  Pulilisher.  Employes  author¬ 
ized  in  writing  to  use  their  automobiles  in 
Ihe  service  of  the  Publisher  sh.ill  be  com¬ 
pensated  at  the  rate  of  five  (5)  cents  per 
mile  circular.  The  Publisher  and  employe 
may  mutually  .agree  on  any  other  compen¬ 
sating  arrangements  for  use  of  automobile, 

T  rovided  such  compensation  is  not  less  than 
the  rate  herein  stated. 

2.  Employes  shall  he  free  to  engage  in  any 
outside  activity  without  permission  from  the 
Publisher,  provided  that,  without  permission 
no  employe  shall  engage  in  any  activity  in 
direct  ciimpctition  with  his  newspaper. 

3.  The  Publisher  agrees  not  to  have  nor 
enter  into  any  agreement  with  any  other  ptili- 
lisher,  press  association,  syndicate  or  other 
employer  binding  such  publisher,  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  syndicate  or  other  employer  not  to 
offer  or  give  employment  to  employes  of  the 
publisher. 

4.  Use  of  by-lines  without  permission  of 
the  employe  is  prohibited. 

5.  Employes  shall  not  be  required  to  handle 
struck  work  or  to  pass  a  picket  line  formed 
as  result  of  a  labor  dispute  at  the  plant  of 
the  newspaper. 

6.  No  reporter  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
coverage  of  more  than  one  beat  at  any  one 
time,  provided,  however,  that  this  provision 
shall  not  restrict  the  management  in  assign¬ 
ment  of  reporters. 

7.  \  maximum  of  five  (5)  hours  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  full  day’s  work  on  the  following 
holidays:  New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day, 
liideiieiidence  D.i>.  Labor  Day,  Th.tnksgiving 
Day  and  Christmas  Day.  except  that  on  af¬ 
ternoon  iiapcrs  there  shall  he  no  work  on  In¬ 
dependence  Day  or  the  day  observed  as  In- 
dc^ndence  Day  and  no  work  on  Christmas 
or  the  day  observed  as  Christmas. 

8.  Office,  errand,  proof  and  messenger  boys 
as  well  as  telephone  operators  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  a.s  members  of  any  one  of  the  four 
departments  atxive  mentioned,  but  shall  come 
within  the  protection  of  this  contract. 

A»tici.e  IX — Wages 

1.  Minimum  wage  rates  and  classification 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  agreement  attached 
hereto,  and  the  award  resulting  from  the  ar¬ 
bitration  shall  become  and  he  a  part  of  this 
contract. 

2.  There  sh.all  be  no  reduction  in  wages. 
There  shall  be  no  dismissals  solely  as  a  result 
of  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

3.  Wages  in  excess  of  the  minimum  rates 
of  this  contract  shall  be  determined  through 
individual  bargaining. 

4.  An  employe  working  in  two  or  more 
classifications  shall  receive  not  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  highest  classification. 

Article  X — Temporary  Employes 

1.  Temporary  employes  shall  be  subject  to 
all  working  conditions  estahlisheil  in  this  con¬ 
tract  except  as  hereinbefore  exempteil. 

2.  Free  work,  i.e.,  work  done  by  people  who 
put  in  regular  hours  of  employment  and  cover 
duties  which  are  required  in  the  publication  of 
the  paper,  sh.all  be  prohibited. 

3.  This  contract  shall  not  apply  to  space 
correspondents. 

Article  XI 

1.  The  Ouild  shall  designate  a  committee 
of  its  own  choosing  to  take  up  with  the  Pub- 
li.sher  or  his  authorized  agent  any  matter 
arising  out  of  the  application  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  or  affecting  the  relations  of  the  employe 
and  Publisher. 

2.  This  agreement  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  resumption  of  publication  and  shal 

expire  one  year  later  on  the  -  da 

of  — - — ,  1940. 

3.  Sixty  (60)  days  prior  to  expiration  of 
this  contract,  negotiations  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  shall  immediately  be  entered  into  and 
shall  proceed  with  all  due  diligence.  If  an 
agreement  has  not  been  reached  by  the  date 
upon  which  the  contract  expires,  status  quo 
conditions  shall  be  maintained  during  nego¬ 
tiations,  except  th.at  any  agreement  reached 
shall  be  retroactive  to  the  expiration  date  of 
this  agreement. 


.\RBnRATlo.\  .\grKKMEXT 

An  agreement  signed  this - day  of 

- ,  1939. 

It  is  .agreed: 

The  question  of  wage  schedules  shall  be 
submited  to  a  board  of  arbitmtion  for  de¬ 
termination.  The  board  shall  be  composed  as 
follows:  two  members  representing  the  Guild, 
two  members  representing  the  Publisher.  The 
four  thus  selected  sh.all  meet  immediately  upon 
their  selection  and  shall  select  a  fifth  member 
within  five  (5)  days.  If  they  cannot  agree 
upon  the  fifth  member  within  the  period  al¬ 
lotted.  then  Joiiatlian  Eddy,  rep  csenting 
the  Guild,  and  Eugene  McKinnon,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Publisher,  shall  within  ten  (10)  days 
name  the  fifth  member  of  the  Itoard. 

If  they  shall  be  tillable  to  agree,  then  Dr. 
Thomas  Larkin,  umpire  for  the  Anthracite 
Board  of  Conciliation,  shall  act  as  the  fifth 
member  of  the  board. 

The  board  thus  constituted  shall  within 
forty-five  (45)  days  from  the  date  of  the  first 
meeting,  hear  the  parties  at  inte.est  and 
make  its  decision,  which  shall  become  part 
of  the  general  agreement  for  its  duration. 

The  board  shall  have  authority  to  request 
and  receive  from  the  parties  .at  interest  such 
information  as  may  be  requested  in  relation 
to  the  subject  at  issue. 

The  basis  for  arbitration  -hall  be  the  wage 
scales  in  effect  under  the  terms  of  the  former 
agreement.  The  Itoard  shall  not  have  author¬ 
ity  to  consider  or  make  any  findings  below 
such  wage  schedules. 

The  award  of  the  boaid  'hall  tic  retroactive 
to  the  date  upon  which  publication  is  re¬ 
sumed. 

Signing  the  contract  for  the  publishers  were 
Col.  E.  G.  Smith,  Timcs-I.cader  publisher; 
R.  W.  Johnstiii,  editor.  Record;  John  A. 
Iloiirigan,  Jr.,  Ei’cning  \cws.  For  the  guild, 
Stanley  Kupstas,  guild  president. 

■ 

Knickerbocker 
Predicts  War 
For  the  U.  S. 

That  the  United  States  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have  to  fight  Germany  and  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  this  gloomy 
forecast  is  the 
belief  of  H.  R. 
Knickerbocker, 
roving  foreign 
correspondent  of 
I  n  t  ernational 
News  Service, 
who  this  week 
for  the  fifth  time 
in  five  years  was 
forced  to  cancel 
a  visit  hi  com¬ 
paratively  r  e  - 
mote  countries 
so  that  he  might 
cover  the  spiec- 
tacular  activities  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

On  the  eve  of  his  sailing  March  24 
on  the  Queen  Mary  to  his  regular 
post  in  Paris,  Mr.  Knickerbocker  made 
the  pronouncement  that  within  the 
year  Europe  will  be  ablaze  with 
another  great  war.  “The  sides  have 
been  chosen  and  the  preliminary 
clashes  have  already  taken  place,”  he 
said. 

"W«'r*  Next  on  Schodulo” 

He  said  that  if  the  U.  S.  remains 
neutral,  Germany  with  the  aid  of  Italy 
will  defeat  Great  Britain  and  France. 
“And  then  we  will  be  next  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  schedule,”  he  added.  “How¬ 
ever,  if  we  enter  the  war  the  democ¬ 
racies  will  win.  Mussolini  will  not 
fight  on  the  side  that  stands  to  lose.” 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  feels  that  this 
inevitable  conflict  will  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cover  than  the  World  War. 
Censorship  will  reach  unparalleled 
proportions,  and  threats  will  be  severe 
to  newspapermen  who  venture  to  vio¬ 
late  military  restrictions  on  news. 
However,  he  said,  radio  will  aid  the 
correspondent  because  it  will  keep 
channels  open  after  wires  and  cables 
have  been  cut.  He  said  that  nireadv 
these  forces  are  in  effect  to  a  great 
degree  and  that  American  corre¬ 
spondents  abroad  cannot  be  praised 
too  highly  for  the  work  they  are  do¬ 
ing  in  keeping  the  press  of  the  U  S. 


well  informed  on  all  developments 
and  at  the  same  time  manage  to  do  so 
without  falling  for  the  terrific  propa¬ 
ganda  pressure  and  threats  >f  expul¬ 
sion. 

“You  can  learn  more  of  European 
affairs  from  almost  any  paper  in  the 
U.  S.  than  from  the  entire  press  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  France  and 
England,”  he  said.  “American  cor¬ 
respondents  in  these  countries  are 
doing  a  remarkable  job  in  balancing 
news  and  propaganda  so  that  they  can 
tell  the  truth  exclusively  and  as  much 
of  the  truth  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  has  covered  the 
rise  of  Adolf  Hitler  since  the  famouis 
Hitler-Ludendorff  Putsch  in  1923.  He 
has  interviewed  the  Fuehrer  on  many 
occasions  and  refers  to  him  as  his 
“pet  subject.”  He  believes  that  he  is 
not  only  the  political  leader  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  also  the  religious  leader. 
“He  is  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  German 
people,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  has  been  in 
Latin  America  studying  the  sentiment 
of  nations  there  toward  the  U.  S. 
He  said  that  with  the  exception  of 
Mexico,  which  is  “still  a  question 
mark,”  the  Latin  nations  of  Central 
and  Northern  South  America  are  fully 
in  accord  with  the  U.  S.,  and  that  they 
will  “remain  with  us  100%  when  we 
are  drawn  into  war.”  He  credited  this 
feeling  to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy, 
stating  that  before  overtures  were 
made  by  the  U.  S.  they  were  suspicious 
and  even  antagonistic  to  this  govern¬ 
ment.  They  now  feel,  for  the  first 
time  in  100  years,  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  their  most  valuable  de¬ 
fense,  he  said. 

Mr.  Knickerbocker  .said  the  life  of 
a  roving  correspondent  is  worse  than 
that  of  a  sailor.  He  has  two  small 
daughters  in  Paris,  and  has  seen  the 
elder  one  but  six  months  in  the  two 
years  since  her  birth.  The  younger 
child  is  a  year  old.  On  his  recent 
assignment  in  South  America,  now- 
ever,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 


EASTON  TYPOS  STRIKE 

Printers  on  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press  declared  a  strike  March  23.  The 
Express  issued  a  statement  saying  the 
walk-out  was  due  to  demands  for  the 
closed  shop  and  higher  wages.  The 
paper  said  present  business  conditions 
made  a  wage  boost  impossible  and 
that  “it  could  not  prejudice  rights  of 
men  who  refused  to  join  the  imion.” 
The  Express  published  one  edition 
today  but  planned  to  resume  its  nor¬ 
mal  schedule  as  soon  as  possible. 
Glenn  Feller,  union  spokesman,  said 
wage  negotiations  began  last  fall  in 
effort  to  get  satisfactory  agreement 
and  “with  no  such  agreement  reached, 
concerted  action  became  necessary.” 


Scott 

“Extra-Hi-Speed” 

Units 

Solid  steel  printing  cylin¬ 
ders  in  high  grade  roller 
bearings.  Steel  inking 
drums.  Steel  and  Fabroil 
Press  Gears.  Steel  and 
Bronze  Drive  Gears. 

Fastest,  Safest,  Best 
Printing  Units  Built. 

S9Hd  for  Catalog 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

RATES 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED"  ADS 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  — .50  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 

"HELP  WANTED"  ADS  AND  ALL  OTHER 
CLASSIFICATIONS— 

(Cash  wifh  Order) 

I  Time  —  .85  per  line 

4  Times  —  .70  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line  when  sending 
cesh  with  order.  Box  number  or  your  own 
address  to  be  counted  as  three  words. 
Ads  charged  to  established  eccounts  will 
be  billed  for  the  counted  number  of  lines. 

FORf^S  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The  Editor 
ft  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Agents  &  Advertisers 


Any  time  you  need  highly  specialised 
checking  or  surveying  service  in 
any  city  or  town  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  having  a  daily 
newspaper — and  there  are  more 
than  1500  such  markets — phone. 
Manager,  Reader  Service.  Bryant 
9-3052  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
assign  one  of  our  correspondents 
to  the  task  of  getting  for  you 
.  the  information  you  desire  and 
on  a  fee  basis. 


Business  Opportunity 

FODOR  WANTS  TO  START  ANEW 
IN  AMERICA 

Lazio  Fodor,  formerly  head  of  Eu¬ 
rope’s  largest  press  picture  syn¬ 
dicate,  whose  interesting  article 
describing  his  development  of  thin 
zinc  plates  for  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cate  use  appeared  in  Editor  t 
Publisher’s  Equipment  Review  for 
February  11th,  seeks  a  connection 
here. 

Mr.  Fodor  is  a  picture  editor  and 
art  director  of  wide  and  success 
ful  experience.  His  syndicate,  es¬ 
tablished  in  Berlin  in  1925,  was 

•  serving  1,200  newspapers  in  12 
countries  with  24  daily  and  weekly 
services  when  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  it  in  1934 — and  leave 
Germany  within  two  hours. 

He  is  an  outstanding  cartoonist 
and  caricaturist.  His  work  has 
appeared  in  many  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  Times.  It  is  syndicated 
in  this  country  by  Bell  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Fodor  now  wants  to  begin 
anew  in  this  country.  He  wants 
to  associate  himself  with  a  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  press  syndicate 
or  advertising  agency  as  art  direc¬ 
tor,  picture  editor  or  technical  ad¬ 
visor.  He  will  consider  a  partner¬ 
ship  or  establishing  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate  or  advertising  art  studio. 
Write  directly  to  LA2L0  FODOR, 
c/o  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notice 


AN  IMPORTANT  SERVICE! 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER”  is  a  ser¬ 
vice  station  on  the  Journalistic  highways 
of  the  world.  On  our  permanent  library 
and  museum  tiles  will  be  found,  easily 
available,  important  basic  data  anent 
newspaper  markets,  ownership,  adminis¬ 
tration,  management,  personnel,  features, 
circulations,  advertising  rates,  linage 
statistics  and  mechanics  of  production,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  informative  material 
regarding  national  advertiser  and  agency 
service.  A  specialist  on  the  daily  news 
paper,  “EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,”  now 
in  its  fifty-fifth  year,  occupies  an  exclu¬ 
sive  field.  Subscribers,  without  financial 
obligation  of  any  sort,  are  earnestly 
urged  to  call  upon  us  for  any  service 
they  feel  we  may  be  able  to  render. 

Manager,  Reader  Service 


Photo-Lithegraphiug 

Bare  books  and  manuscripts  photostated. 
Special  equipment  for  handling  these 
possessed  by  no  other  firm  in  the  eonn- 
try.  Write  us.  42ND  ST.  STUDIO,  130 
W.  42nd  St..  New  York  City. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselz'es  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  tn  the  field. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Excellent  Weekly — County  Scat — Middle 
Tennessee.  Is  priced  at  25%  less  than 
appraised  by  reputable  appraisal  com 
paiiy.  Only  $10,000.00.  Write  for  full 
particulars  to 

Murray  E.  Hill  and  A.s.sociates 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

California  Daily  Exclusive  field;  agrieul 
tural  section;  $25,000  rash;  balance 
terms.  A  W.  tSTYI'ES,  Mills  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  weeklies 
in  New  Jersey.  A  prosperous  business; 
modern  equipment,  including  3  linotypes: 
busy  book  and  job  department.  Under 
present  ownership  for  many  years.  Clear 
of  encumbrance.  Owner  wishes  to  retire. 
\  rare  opportunity  for  purchaser  with 
capital  or  good  backing.  Reply  to  Box 
5550,  Care,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

For  Sale:  Thriving  small  daily  in  prosper 
ous,  beautiful  Southern  town.  $25,000 
gross,  overhead  under  $9,000.  Owner 
retiring.  Will  sell  for  $20,000  cash. 
$25,000  terms.  Address  Owner,  care 

_ Box  5288.  Editor  &  I’liblisher. 

For  Sale — New  York  State  Weekly  news 
paper.  Official  County  and  Village.  Gross¬ 
ing  about  $35,000.  Terms,  Box  5565, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Weekly  and  Job  Shop,  Milwaukee;  modern 
equipment;  ideal  tor  printer  and  editor; 
cash.  Box  5564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$3,000  will  buy  one  fourth  interest  in  3 
Tenne.ssee  weeklies  with  two  plants. 
Present  owner  is  silent  and  inactive 
partner.  Will  accept  only  a  reliable 
man  who  has  practical  shop  experience 
and  will  serve  as  working  foreman. 
Wonderful  location — -lakes,  mountains, 
fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  in  the  growing  TVA 
area.  Do  not  reply  unless  you  have  the 
cash  to  deal  promptly.  Give  references 
and  full  details  of  experience.  Box  5566, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville. 
Mich. 

Daily  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  publica¬ 
tions  bought,  sold,  consolidated,  and  ap¬ 
praised.  Confidential  negotiations. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N. 
Times  Bldg.  Times  Square  New  York 


Newspapers  Wanted 

Responsible  newspaperman  wants  to  lease 
daily  with  arrangement  to  buy  within 
3  or  4  years.  Box  5494.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

4  DALLIES  WANTED,  4  of  our  clients  have 
available  respectively;  $15,000,  $25,000, 
$50,000  and  $100,000  for  immediate  pur¬ 
chase.  2  others.  $12,000  and  $15,000  for 
weeklies.  HARWELL  &  FELL,  2026  4th 
Ave..  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Wish  to  purchase  weekly  newspap^  or 
trade  paper.  East  preferred.  Send  fullest 
details  in  confidence.  Box  5562.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  OR  LEASE 

Part  interest  or  outright,  on  proper  terms, 
morning  or  evening  newspaper  in  town 
up  to  50,000  population.  Prefer  South  or 
West,  but  will  consider  other  location. 
Would  also  be  interested  large  city  daily 
of  sectional  or  neighborhood  character. 

Am  man  of  seasoned  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  who  desires  newspaper  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  a  life  time  job. 

Must  deal  direct  with  owner. 

In  replying,  please  enclose  rate  card.s 
all  classifications  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  prices  all  brackets,  wholesale  and 
retail,  last  ABC  audit  report  and  outline 
competitive  conditions  and  potential. 

Box  5445,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CircilatioR  PrenetUa  ~ 

For  good  newspaper!,  this  27-year-old  insti¬ 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substantial 
circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan.  'The 
CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occidental 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Diract-Mail  Service 


NELCO  TYPED  LE’TTERS 
The  personal,  effective  means  of  selling 
more  prospects  by  mail — inexpensively. 
NEW  ERA  LETTER  CWMPANY,  INC., 
47  West  Street,  New  York.  DIgby  4-9100. 

Our  Process  Letters  are  taken  for  personal 
communications.  Try  ns.  Complete  mail¬ 
ing  service.  Perfect  Letter  Co.,  30  E. 
21st  St..  N.  Y.  O. 


Newspaper  Survey  Service 

WE  INCREASE  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  REVENUE.S 

Efficiency  Methods  Applied 
In  A  Different  Way 

Me  will  tiiake  a  survey  of  your  complete 
operalions  and  set  up  your  Advertising 
and  Circulation  departments  to  bring  in 
the  phis  retenue  needed  to  make  up  for 
the  inereasi'd  must  editorial  and  mechan 
ical  costs  which,  in  some  instances,  are 
lion-controllable. 

Our  Mirvi-y  can  be  departmentalized 
for  Adverti.sing  and  Circulations  depart¬ 
ments  onle.  if  desired. 

National  Sales  Survey  Corporation 
120  South  LaSalle  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois 


AS.SOCIATED  NEWSPAPER  ENGINEERS 
509  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

Proven,  modern  methods  instituted  in 
all  departments  from  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  to  Home  Delivery. 

Kindly  address  all  correspondence  to 
P.  O.  Box  573.  Grand  Central  Annex. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nuw  York  Nuws  Covuragu 

For  exclusive  New  York  news,  features, 
interviews,  photos;  general,  technical; 
write  Anglopress,  872  Lorimer,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


N.  Y.  World's  Fair  Nuws  Service 

THE  NEW’  YORK  END 
The  New  York  World’s  Fair  opens 
April  30,  next.  It  is  expected  that  more 
than  fifty  million  people  will  pass  thru 
the  gates  from  May  to  October.  Many 


Situations  Wanted 
Advertiting  (G>iit’d) 

Age  26,  Five  years  of  dally  newspaper  ad 
vertising  experience.  Would  like  display 
opportunity  which  offers  a  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  5390,  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Proficient  advertising,  sales  proinotion  man: 
three  years  newspaper  solicitor  six  year- 
retail  trade  publication’s  advertising’  ser 
vice  department  manager,  seven  years 
large  retail  store’s  advertising  manager  j 
Ability,  experience  to  get  newspaper  ami  j 
its  advertisers  result^.  For  proof  contact 
Box  5534,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Publishing  promotion  manager’s  secretary 
sucks  position  in  New  York  City.  Ag- 
25;  eight  years’  experienci-.  Minimuiii 
salary  $25.  Phone  Miss  Bernh.irdt,  Sed.- 
wick  3  0814. 

.SECOND  PAPER  IN  THE  FIELD 

I  want  a  connection  with  puh  f 

lisher  of  second  paper  in  his  field. 

No  salary  required.  Drawing  ac  , 

count  and  commission  on  increase.  I 

Experienced  for  fifteen  years  as 
advertising  manager  of  newspapers. 

Know  agencies  and  space  buyers  t 

thoroughly.  Can  do  a  real  job  for 
any  publisher  and  will  gamble 
earnings. 

South  or  Pacific  Coast  preferred 
but  will  go  anywhere.  A;.k  inter-  j 
view  with  no  obligation.  Best  of  j 

references  supplied.  | 

Box  5417.  Editor  &  Publisher 

1937  Hearst,  College,  Trainee;  New  York 
department  store  merchandising;  age  25; 
seeks  advertising,  publication  opportunity 
Box  5468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 
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occasions  will  arise  no  doubt  when  the 
FMitors  of  America's  newspapers  will 
desire  to  interview  some  of  the  home 
town  folks  who  will  he  visitinfr  New  York. 

We  will  be  ^lad  to  serve  you  in 
securinj;  exclusive  interviews  with  these 
home  town  people  and  on  a  werj  reason* 
able  fee  basis.  Best  references  Wire — 
Home  Town  Folks  Service.  1706  Time?: 
Riiildinj;.  1475  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Hnip  Wanted 

Editor,  reporter,  feature  writer  fur  per¬ 
manent  position  wanted  at  once.  Expert 
enced,  trained,  aggressive  man  to  take 
complete  charge.  Dept,  of  3.  Weekly 
tabloid,  40  to  48  pages.  City  65,000. 
Personal  interview  required.  References 
will  be  checked.  The  Pontiac  News, 
Pontiac,  Mich. 

picture  Editor,  New  York,  vicinity,  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper,  magazine,  layout,  copy, 
etc.  Box  5538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Telephone  Solicitor  for  daily  newspaper 
classified  department  in  up-Sta*e  New 
York;  minimum  2  years’  experience  in 
good  classified  department ;  education, 
training,  character  and  sales  record  of 
interest;  permanent;  salary,  bonus.  Write 
fully  to  Box  5.500.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
for  interview. 

Wanted — young  experienced  local  display 
advertising  salesman  who  can  make  lay 
outs  and  service  accounts  for  paper, 
southern  city,  50,000  population.  Per 
manent  work,  salary.  Send  complete  in¬ 
formation,  references  and  photo.  Box 
5325,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

Wanted  immediately  special  contest  circu¬ 
lation  director  to  handle  exceptional  group 
campaign  by  May.  Commission  basis. 
Address  Monthly  Magazine.  Box  5552, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising 

Advertising  .  .  .  Get  a  proven  man.  Nomi¬ 
nal  salary,  results.  Any  opportunity. 
Record  linage  pre  merger  .  .  .  and  re¬ 
peated  success  promotional  selling,  hard 
list ;  managing  salesman,  small  and  big 
paper  operation.  Active  east,  know  south, 
west.  Endorsed: 

"Clean  eharaeter  .  .  .  fits  into  any  as.sign- 
ment."  "Mature  knmrledge  visual  selling, 
enpy,  data  .setup."  “Organised  division." 
Interview.  Box  5548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Man.  Brings  in  hnsinoM.  Su¬ 
perior  salesman.  Inimitable  imagination. 
Good  executive.  Now  manager,  display 
and  national  department.  University 
trained.  Age  32,  Box  5411,  Editor  k 

Publisher. _ 

Advertising  Man— Headed  for  top,  young, 
successful  sales  background.  8  years  ma 
gazine  and  newspaper.  Good  lay-out,  per¬ 
sonable.  references.  Prefer  small  daily. 
Box  5525,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Manager  Solicitor  seeking  good 
opportunity  for  advancement,  married,  17' 
years’  experience,  excellent  record  and 
references  good,  copywriter  and  layout 
man,  aggressive  worker,  mid-west  pre- 
ferred.  Box  5511,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advertising  Salesman,  food  clsssifieation. 
Twelve  years’  experience  on  general  lay¬ 
out  and  copywriting.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Salary  and  bonus  preferred. 
Box  5480,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  —  If  your  circulation 
department  has  been  a  sore  spot  with 
you  or  a  constant  annoyance,  please  tskn 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  put  »r. 
end  to  your  worries.  _  j 

My  experience  is  both  15  years  small  | 
town  and  Metropolitan,  morning,  eveninp 
and  Sunday,  and  covers  all  circulation  ‘ 
classifications. 

If  you  have  fried  man  after  man 
scheme  after  scheme,  spent  money  hanii 
over  fist  and  still  have  not  been  able  to 
make  the  grade,  and  you  have  an  honest 
to-goodness,  sure  enough  dyed-in-the-wool, 
tough  nut  to  craek,  let  me  hear  from  you 
It  will  take  $75.00  to  move  me.  Age 
32,  married.  Gilt  edge  references.  Box 
5504,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 

Circulation  Manager:  I  would  like  an  op^ 
portunity  to  interview  or  correspond  with 
a  publisher  who  intends  hiring  a  man 
with  proven  ability.  My  13  years  ex 
perience  has  been  practical  in  every  phase 
of  this  department.  Am  36  years  of  age 
married,  and  interested  in  a  permanent 
location  with  a  future.  Excellent  refer 
ences.  Box  5505,  Editor  &  Pnhlmher 

District  Manager,  three  years’  experience 
metropolitan  dailies,  desires 
Age  26.  Good  references.  K.  -1.  Gnltitn 
1*.  O.  Box  319,  Emporia,  Kansas.  _ 

Excellent  references  prove  my  ability  a^ 
Home  Delivery  Supervisor,  I 

tor.  Eighteen  years’  experience.  HEAK-  i  i 
SCRIPPS  HOWARD  ehaiiis.  Box  .uO 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY 
ZONE  MANAGER 

ge  28.  married.  Eight  years’  sticressfu! 
experience  managing  and  superv^mf 
Home  Delivery  Branches —Country  Ue»‘ 
ers — and  agents. 

Excellent  references.  YVill  start  ai 
moderate  salary.  Now-  employed 

Box  5355,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

f  you  have  the  need  for  a  capable. 
sive  District  Manager,  I  would  like  « 
opportunity  to  prove  I  am  your  ma 
Excellent  references  prove  my  successn- 
ability  as  city  or  country  District  MtO' 
ager  on  both  morning  and  afternofl" 
newspapers.  Know  all  phases  of  ca 
rier  promotion.  Am  young  and  vcD 
ambitious.  Box  5385,  Editor  &  F® 


SitaatioRt  WoMad 

Editorial  __ 

A  Hustling  Reporter  --Telegraph 

Rewrite;  15  years’  experience;  •’JJ'P  ®^, 
Detroit;  young,  married,  healthy.  « 
pendable.  Box  5524,  Editor  &  Publish 

Aggressive  Southerner,  27,  six  years’  ^ 
perience  reporter,  rewrite,  copy, 
desks,  seeks  permanent  place  with  fu^ 
on  daily.  University  graduate.  Smgi, 
go  anywhere,  prefer  South,  SoutW^ 
Now  managing  editor  of  daily- 
discharged.  Fnmiah  definite  prool 
ability,  excellent  references  in  on? 
terview.  Box  5483,  Editor  k  Pablia«« 
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Sityations  Wanted 
Editorial  (Cont’d) 

/Igiressive.  reliable  editorial  executive  seeks 
coniieetion  :is  editor  or  assistant  publisher 
of  daily  Prefers  arrangement  with  me- 
iliuni- sized  or  small  paper  to  acquire  stock 
gradually  and  possibly  eventual  control. 
Ideal  nian  for  owner  who  plans  on  re- 
tirini:  in  5-10  years.  Taleiilerl,  resource¬ 
ful,  hard  worker.  Thorouirh  news  experi 
.nee.  Good  knowledge  of  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Idea  man.  Good  mixer.  Person¬ 
nel.  public  relations  experience.  ColleRe 
irraduate.  Total  abstainer.  Married.  115. 
Inexeelled  references.  Xow  employed. 
Box  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Afgiessive.  young  press  association  reporter. 
Fast  rewrite,  leitman.  filing  desk.  Loca¬ 
tion.  salary  secondary  to  opportunity. 
Box  .'>o49,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

Ai  editor  small  daily,  radio  journalism. 
Former  editor  largi‘  weekly;  now  sports 
.-ditor  general  assignment  small  daily. 
I'nivcrsity  gradate.  ‘d5.  capable.  Ilox 
j.'ilk,  Kditor  &  I'liblisher. 


At  present,  city  editor  small  daily;  have 
iix  years  sports,  two  years  city  side  ex¬ 
perience.  J.  Raymond,  Box  50,  Station 
R,  Bronx.  New  York. 

Csltoonist.  27— Collier’s.  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  American  Magazine.  Newspaper 
(daily  news-cartoon  strip).  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  5464.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Reader  —  Fifteen  years  New  York 
desks.  All  around  reportorial  training 
in  Midwest.  Box  5368.  Editor  &  Pub- 

Copyreader  Experienced  telegraph,  local, 
sports,  makeup:  able  reporter,  features, 
rewrite:  references;  well  informed:  mod¬ 
erate  salary.  Box  .5362,  Kditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Dependable  newsman,  44,  married,  stranded 
liy  publication  suspending,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  place  where  20  years’  general 
reporting,  feature  writing  and  newsroom 
experience  will  count.  Box  5527,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

EX-SCRIPPS-HOWAKU  EDITOR. 

44.  Pulitizer  prize  winner,  ex  L.  A.  Times 
Sunday  magazine  editor,  contributor 
biggest  national  magazines;  25  years  all 
departments,  know  costs,  management 
details;  original  ideas,  qualified  editor, 
writer,  managing  editor  or  assistant  to 
publisher.  See  "Who’s  Who.” 

Magner  White.  Box  772, 

San  Diego,  California. 

Experienced  newsman,  28,  married.  Take 
charge  editorial  department  small  daily 
or  large  weekly.  $30  minimum.  C.  W. 
Andrews.  Ballston  Spa.  New  York. 

Feature  Writer,  newspaper,  magazine,  trade 
paper  experience:  knows  typography, 
production;  illustrates  with  camera; 
young,  traveled,  university  degree;  seeks 
permanent  editorial  or  publicity  post. 
Box  .5365,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  EQUIPMENT  MART 


pof(€M  ti$t  thtf  b^Mt  used^^quipm^nt  and 
Mupptie$  available  in  the  market.  Leading 
dealers  and  pritate  suurcet  offer  the  items 


Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted:  Cutler  •  Hftinmer  newspaper  dis- 
pateh  roiiveyors.  Give  full  description, 
price,  f.o.b.  point.  Box  5498.  Kditor  & 
Publisher 

Will  buy  for  cash.  Model  8  Linotypes  or 
Model  C  Intertypes.  Box  5285.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 

For  Sale— In  good  condition,  5  fonts,  8 
pt.  matrices,  ten  dollars  font,  1  font  6  pt., 
fifteen  dollars.  Indiana  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Indiana.  Penna. 


Former  National  known  sports  editor  and  lishing  Co.,  Indiana.  Penna. 

sports  writer,  on  news  side  last  ten - 

years,  seeks  job.  Grantland  Bice,  Frank  Giant  Castor  Mats  for  sale.  Caslon,  Chelten- 
Menke,  Wray  (St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch),  ham.  Gothic  and  many  other  faces.  Send 

Bang.  (Cleveland  News).  Malaney  (Boston  for  eomplete  list  and  prices.  R.  .f.  Heus- 

Post).  Doyle  (Pittsburgh  Snn-Telegraph) ,  leiii  Company.  13  South  M>‘ridi:in  Street. 

McBride  (Kansas  City  .Star).  Dudley  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

(Louisville  Courier-.lournal ) ,  North  (Ft. - - 

M’orth  Star  Telegram) .  Withers  (Dallas  Improved  design  magazines  for  Linotype 


News).  McCarthy  (Detroit  Times), 
Braucher  (Central  Press)  given  as  refer¬ 
ences.  Charter  nien.fter  Basettall  Writers’ 
.Association.  Specialities  baseball,  boxing, 
horse  racing,  football.  Middle  aged;  tee¬ 
totaler.  Always  rated  ns  circulation 
manager’s  sports  editor.  Open  to  offer 
as  sports  editor,  assistant  or  writer.  .St. 
Louis,  Boston.  New  York,  Chicago  my  old 
cities;  leading  papers.  Box  5546,  Editor 
&  Pnhlisher. 

Good  photos,  dramatized  whenever  possible, 
eonsislently  produced  by  young  single 
cameraman  with  2  years’  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Capable  writer.  Start  $22, 
anywhere.  Box  5.522.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Grade-A  Desk  Man,  39,  employed;  slot, 
telegraph,  picture  or  makeup.  Seek  place 
in  East.  Salary  optional.  Box  5536,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Mcchonicol  Equipment  For  Sole 

Practically  new  Hoe  octuple  press ;  mono¬ 
type  material  caster,  also  monotype  sorts 
caster,  both  with  electric  pots  and  motor. 
Model  58  linotypes,  complete  engraving 
plant.  No.  2  Rouse  band  saw.  South  Bend 
News-Times,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Rebuilt  printing,  typesetting,  binding  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies.  Large  stock.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Terms.  Shakun  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  129  West  24th  St..  New  York. 
Nv  Y. 

Newspaper  Machinist 

Moving,  erecting,  dismantling  —  pressroom 
.and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BEekman 
3-5967.  H.  Ammon  &  Co.,  136  Lafayette 
.St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Specialists  in 

Dismantling-Erection-Rebuilding 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Go-s.  Hoe.  Scott  and  Duplex  Rotaries 
ANYWIIKKE  ANY  TIME 

Pajay  Bethpage.  New  York 

Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 

Duplex  8-page  dat-bed  press;  prints  and 
folds  4,  6  &  8  page  papers  from  roll 
paiier;  also  tabloids  8,  12  &  16  page; 

Speed  up  to  6,000  hour;  equipped  with 
motor  and  starter  and  16  single  and  ont* 
double-pajpe  chases.  First-class  condi¬ 
tion.  TIMES,  Okitiulpee.  Okla. 


machine,  $95  (in  lots  of  :i  or  more  $90  Npeed  up  to  6,000  hour;  equijiped  with 

each).  Top  plate  of  diiialiiiiiiii,  bottom  motor  and  starter  and  16  single  and  ons- 

plate  of  brass.  Combines  best  features  of  double  page  chases.  Firsf-elass  eondi- 

all  fonner  designs.  Accurate,  strong.  J'''"-  TIMES.  Okmulgee,  Okla. 
light.  Terms  as  low  as  $2.5  down,  balance  .T  77  TT"  [  ,, 

$10  per  month.  .Montgomery  &  Bacon  straight  lute  Sextuple  Press 

Towaiida,  Pa.  9/16  inch  page  cut  off  equipped  with 


Linotypes  and  Intertypes  for  sale,  rebuilt 
up  to  a  standard,  not  down  to  a  price. 
Nowhere  else  will  you  get  greater  value. 
You  save  at  least  '/j  to  on  our  many 
late  models.  Also  large  assortment  of 
matrices,  magazines,  Monomelts,  electric 
pots,  feeders,  etc.  Everything  for  the 
I'onipn.sing  iiioiii.  Liiiotvpe  .Maintenance 
Co.,  237  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


23  9/16  inch  page  cut  off  equipped  with 
two  folders  and  electric  paper  hoist.  Semi¬ 
automatic  A.  C.  control.  Two  ton  Hoe 
metal  pot  with  pump.  Hoe  hand  casting 
box  and  Hoe  finishing  machine.  Priced 
for  quick  sale  at  $5,000  as  is  at  OB¬ 
SERVER-DISPATCH.  Utica.  New  York, 
where  it  is  now  in  use.  Come  see  it  in 
operation. 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  For  Solo 


^*^n*d^Job  ?re^^*Saw ‘TH^ers,*^6ssting  Complete  Photo  En^avers  Equipment 


Desk  man;  some  makeup,  rewrite.  Four 
years’  experience.  College  journalism 
graduate,  26,  married.  Fast,  accurate, 
dependable,  sober.  Able  shoulder  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Go  anywhere.  Available 
interview  east  of  Mississippi.  Box  5380, 
Kditor  k  Publi.sher. 

Editor-Copyreader — Can  handle  all  local, 
wire  copy  .small  daily,  or  editorial  end 
of  weekly;  write  editorials;  experienced 
dailies,  weeklies;  Missouri  Journalism 
graduate;  25,  single,  sober,  car;  now  on 
Pacific  Coast,  drive  anywhere  10  days. 
Box  5.544,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor,  39,  vigorous  writer,  sound  news 
judgment,  proven  ability  to  build  reader 
interest  and  confidence,  seeks  opportunity 
on  small  daily.  Box  5354,  Plditor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Editor  trade  journal,  weekly  newspaper  or 
publicity  writer.  Arthur  G.  Patterson, 
.510  West  lUlth  Street,  New  York  City, 
Y 

KDirOKIAL —PUBLICITY.  25 
Kxperience:  Newspaper,  Trade  magazine. 
Press  services.  Public  relations,  Univer 
sity  degrees.  Car,  eontax  equipment. 
Salary  secondary,  future  important.  Now 
employed,  prefer  .Metropolitan  area.  Box 
5510.  Editor  k  Pnhlisher. 


ENLIST  OUR  AID 

When  seeking  a  position,  whether 

ADVEKTISINO  MAGAZINE  RADIO 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 

editorial  or  PUBLICITT 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

the  British  historians’  standpoint, 
American  journalism  of  the  period 
was  less  praiseworthy. 


THE  POWER  of  the  press  was  no  de¬ 
batable  issue  in  London  80  years 
ago.  It  was  one  of  the  solidest  facts 
in  Victorian  Britain 
and  its  workings 
make  a  fascinating 
story.  We  have  spent 
long  evenings  this 
week  delving 
through  more  than  600  pages  of  the 
second  volume  in  the  history  of  the 
London  Times,  and  we  can  tell  our 
readers  that  the  experience  has  been 
pleasant  and  heartening.  The  book  is 
entitled  “The  Tradition  Established,” 


Delane 
Comet  to 
The  Timet 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

Chester,  Birmingham  and  all  of  the 
present  great  industrial  cities  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  served  by  weeklies. 

The  Times,  with  about  70,000  cir¬ 
culation,  was  top  of  the  heap  in  1854. 
It  sold  for  5  pence,  which  included  a 
stamp  tax — and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  gross  and  net  value  of  the 
stamps  meant  a  tidy  annual  profit. 
The  government  allowed  a  discount  to 
newspapers  to  cover  wastage  and 
spoils,  but  with  the  Times’  careful 
management,  there  was  always  a  bit 
left  from  this  discount  of  4/5  of  one 
pence.  It  was  normally  a  12-page 


Men  Who 
Estoblishod 
The  "Tradition” 


A  READER  of  this  history  must  con¬ 
clude  that  England  was  well  served 
by  its  great  journalists.  They  were  I 
of  a  type  almost  com¬ 
pletely  absent  from  | 
the  present  scene. 
Delane,  a  brilliant  | 
reporter,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  over  the  | 
heads  of  men  many  years  his  senior 
in  age  and  experience.  George  W. 
Dasent,  generally  his  second  in  com¬ 
mand  for  many  years,  did  not  have 
the  complete  confidence  of  John  Wal¬ 
ter  III,  who,  as  chief  proprietor,  left 
He  wrote  what  he  saw,  which  was  details  to  Delane  and  Morris,  but  kept 


any  of  his  diplomatic  channels. 

When  the  war  began  the  Times  for¬ 
got  its  earlier  opposition.  Its  edi¬ 
torials  yanked  the  incompetents  from 
civil  and  military  leadership — a  min¬ 
ister  within  one  week,  a  general  in 
four.  It  sent  W.  H.  Russell  to  the 
front  to  make  his  brilliant  reputation 
as  a  war  correspondent.  Russell  did, 
and  to  his  success  may  be  charged  the 
limitations  under  which  war  corre¬ 
spondents  have  worked  ever  since. 


a  sequel  to  the  first  volume  published  broadsheet,  printed  on  the  best  paper 


three  years  ago,  “The  Thunderer  in 
the  Making.”  Macmillan  Company  is 
the  publisher.  It  picks  up  the  story 
in  1841,  with  the  advent  of  John  T. 
Delane  as  editor  and  carries  it  through 
to  1884,  six  years  after  Delane’s  re¬ 
tirement.  A  third  volume  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration. 

The  story  is  anonymous,  but  it  is 


available,  and  when  advertising  ran 
heavy,  as  it  often  did,  the  paper  was 
issued  with  a  four-page  “supplement,” 
free  to  the  reader. 

The  year  1854  was  crucial  both  in 
the  annals  of  England  and  of  its  great 
newspaper.  The  Times  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  government’s  attitude 
toward  Russia,  whose  Tsar  seems  to 


expertly  and  objectively  written.  Its  have  occupied  a  place  analogous  to 


documentation  is  remarkable,  includ 
ing  quotations  from  the  private  let¬ 
ters  of  men  who  wrote  tremendous 
chapters  in  British  history.  Its  mate¬ 
rial  was  selected  with  a  sympathetic 
and  an  appreciative  eye,  but  we  find 
no  effort  to  gloss  over  the  mistakes  of 
editorial  judgment  or  management. 

Delane  came  to  power  as  a  man  of 
23  years,  after  a  year  or  two  as  a 
Parliamentary  reporter.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Thomas  Barnes,  under  whose 
editorship  the  Times  had  already  won 
its  title  of  “The  Thunderer,”  but  he 
brought  to  his  task  a  concept  vastly 
different  from  that  of  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor.  Barnes  had  made  the  Times 
great  by  the  power  of  his  editorial 
articles.  He  kept  relatively  aloof 
from  politics,  letting  occupants  of  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  come  to  the  Times. 

Delane  cultivated  powerful  contacts 
in  all  levels  of  government  and  Parlia¬ 
ment.  As  able  a  staff  of  editorial 
writers  as  has  ever  been  assembled 
kept  the  leading  articles  in  the  paper’s 
character,  and  Delane  added  to  their 
power  a  reputation  for  news  enter¬ 
prise  that  made  the  Times  invaluable 
to  the  business  and  political  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  realm.  His  prime  interest 
was  high  politics,  and  while  he  per¬ 
sonally  took  little  interest  in  smaller 
domestic  chit-chat,  he  appreciated  its 
place  in  the  news.  Writing  on  a  holi¬ 
day  he  congratulated  his  lieutenant 
on  a  good  murder. 

His  own  original  contributions  to 
•he  editorial  page  were  rare.  His 
style  was  not  remarkable  save  for  a 
definite  homely  vigor,  but  his  sense 
of  news  and  political  developments 
seems  to  have  been  equalled  by  few 
editors  before  or  since.  When  he  was 
on  the  job,  the  paper  was  an  indis¬ 
pensable  friend  and  a  formidable 
enemy.  On  his  vacations,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  by  the  politicians  who  wor¬ 
shipped  at  its  shrine,  the  Times  usu¬ 
ally  went  into  a  war  dance  in  which 
less  than  perfect  judgment  of  men 
and  events  was  evident. 

*  *  * 

DURING  the  first  14  years  of  Delane’s 
editorship,  the  paper’s  influence  in¬ 
creased  steadily.  So  did  its  circula¬ 
tion  and  its  income 
from  advertising.  It 
was  the  capstone  of 
a  journalistic  struc¬ 
ture  which  is  hard  to 
visualize  in  1939 
Outside  of  London,  there  was  not  a 
daily  newspaper  in  England  prior  to 
the  Crimean  War.  Liverpool.  Man- 


No  Dailies 
Excepf 
In  London 


that  held  by  Herr  Hitler  today.  The 
government’s  course,  it  appeared  to 
Delane,  was  certain  to  involve  Britain 
in  a  war  with  Russia  over  Turkey, 
and  the  Times  wanted  no  war.  Its 
stand  on  that  and  on  other  govern¬ 
mental  policies  stirred  some  of  its  po¬ 
litical  foes  to  action,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  newspaper  stamp  act  was  the 
spear  of  their  attack. 

There  were  other  factors.  Cobden 
and  Bright  were  the  New  Dealers  of 
the  day,  with  a  program  for  liberal¬ 
izing.  even  democratizing,  British  in¬ 
stitutions.  And  while  the  Times  had 
small  sympathy  with  the  democratic 
idea  as  then  exemplified  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  it  cared  little  more 
for  the  small  group  of  noble  families 
which  then  dominated  all  the  major 
posts  in  Whitehall.  Cobden  and  Bright 
had  journalistic  ambitions.  So  did  a 
printer  named  Joseph  Moses  Levy, 
who  took  over  the  infant  London  Tel¬ 
egraph  in  lieu  of  payment  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Within  a  few  years,  he  had  es¬ 
tablished  it  as  a  worthy  competitor  of 
the  Times  in  news  enterprise,  and  at 
a  penny  price,  outranked  the  Times  in 
circulation. 

*  •  * 

REMOVAL  of  the  stamp  tax  opened 
the  gates  for  the  cheap  provincial 
press.  The  electric  telegraph,  which 
Wheatstone  had  put 

Th.  Timot  operation 

u  ij  1837,  put  Man- 

o  os  It*  Chester  as  close  to 
Supremacy  world  news  as  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Crimean 
war,  which  the  Times  had  so  long  re¬ 
sisted,  broke  in  1854,  creating  a  na¬ 
tionwide  demand  for  news.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  could  have 
but  one  result — the  rise  of  dailies  in 
the  large  provincial  cities,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  reading  to  what  be¬ 
came  in  London  journalistic  parlance 
— “the  million.” 

The  Times  was  not  hurt.  Mowbray 
Morris,  its  manager.  Delane,  and  John 
Walter  III,  its  chief  proprietor,  agreed 
that  while  a  newspaper  could  be  pub¬ 
lished  for  a  penny,  the  Times  could 
not  be.  Its  price  was  dropped  from 
six  pence  to  five  and  then  four,  sev¬ 
eral  years  later  to  three.  Others 
passed  it  in  circulation,  but  it  held  its 
group — to  which  its  exclusive  news 
was  indispensable.  As  an  example  of 
its  enterprise  at  this  period,  the  Tsar 
of  Rusia  learned  of  the  Franco-Brit- 


plenty.  He  tore  into  generalship 
which  sent  troops  against  impregnable 
positions,  he  hammered  staff  work 
which  transferred  regiments  from  the 
tropics  to  a  Russian  winter  without 
adequate  clothing.  He  campaigned 
against  the  almost  total  lack  of  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  and  hospitals,  of  sani¬ 
tary  camps.  To  him  and  to  the  Times 
must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  dis¬ 
patch  of  Mi-ss  Florence  Nightingale  to 
the  front,  with  ample  funds  raised  by 
the  Times  for  necessary  equipment. 

When  the  government  sneered  that 
the  Times’  correspondent  was  being 
quartered  and  rationed  by  the  army, 
the  Times  responded  by  offering  full 
repayment  of  the  government’s  outlay 
and  noting  that  Russell  had  equipped 
British  soldiers  with  warm  clothing 
when  the  government’s  neglect  had 
left  them  to  freeze  in  muddy  trenches. 

*  *  * 

RUSSELL  was  a  major  planet  in  the 

Times’  system  for  several  years.  He 
covered  the  Sepoy  mutiny  brilliantly. 

When  the  American 
Civil  War  came  in 
1861,  he  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  New  York 

"Thunderer"  hjg  account  of 

the  first  battle  of 
was  up  to  his  previous 
It  remains  today  one  of 
circumstantially  accurate 
accounts  of  that  battle,  but  when  his 
story  came  back  to  New  York,  the 
storm  of  indignation  it  aroused  in 
the  North  ended  Russell’s  usefulness 
in  this  country. 

The  Times,  like  most  of  the  British 
upper  crust,  hoped  for  the  success  of 
the  Southern  arms,  and  although  its 
correspondents  had  the  usual  orders 
to  get  the  news,  their  private  letters 
to  and  from  Morris  showed  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Union.  Up  to 
Appomattox,  the  Times  correspon¬ 
dent’s  dispatches  led  their  employers 
to  hope  for  Lee’s  victory,  and  one  of 
them  was  greatly  chagrined  when  he 
was  summarily  fired  two  weeks  after 
Lee’s  surrender,  for  misinforming  his 
newspaper. 

That  was  not  one  of  the  Times’ 
bright  chapters.  Delane  was  much 
more  at  home  in  European  affairs 
than  with  America.  He  had  toured 
this  country  five  years  before  the  war, 
but  his  diary  strikes  his  historians  as 
that  of  a  “mediocre  English  tourist.” 
America  did  not  get  under  his  sensi¬ 
tive  skin.  Not  until  Lincoln’s  tragic 
death  did  the  Times  show  its  usually 
keen  understanding  of  what  the  events 
of  the  past  four  years  had  meant,  but 
it  rose  to  that  occasion  handsomely. 
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a  watchful  eye  on  every  aspect  of  the 
business.  Dasent  seems  to  have  been 
a  thoroughly  competent  editor  and 
writer,  but  he  lacked  Delane’s  poise 
and  instinct  for  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  He  was  essentially 
an  inside  office  man,  without  major  | 
political  associations. 

Henry  Reeve,  who  wrote  many  of 
the  “thundering”  articles,  was  also  a 
brilliant  youngster  with  connections 
in  the  highest  circles.  He  carried  into 
journalism  his  school-days  nickname 
of  “II  Pomposo,”  and  eventually  a  con¬ 
flict  of  authority  between  him  and 
Dasent  led  to  his  resignation  from  the  j 
Times.  He  had  a  long  career  in  high 
government  office  thereafter. 

Henry  Annesley  Woodham  was  an¬ 
other  important  contributor  to  the  ed¬ 
itorial  column,  a  classical  scholar  who 
could  write  with  equal  cogency  and 
skill  in  Latin  and  English.  He  did  all 
his  work  at  his  Cambridge  home,  get¬ 
ting  a  daily  “parcel”  from  Dclane 
with  instructions  for  the  next  day’s 
writing.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley, 
highest  paid  editorial  writer  (he  re¬ 
ceived  £1,800  a  year)  was  “one  of 
the  greatest  stalwarts,  .  .  .  with  ironic 
powers  that  made  him  an  extremely 
formidable  controversialist.” 

Robert  Lowe  was  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  group.  He  had 
made  a  fortune  at  the  law  in  Australia 
while  still  a  young  man,  returned  to 
England  and  joined  the  Times  as  a 
political  writer  in  1850.  He  entered 
politics  almost  immediately,  and  like 
John  Walter  III,  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  many  years  during  his 
Times  connection.  That  circum¬ 
stance  occasionally  proved  embar¬ 
rassing,  but  it  also  gave  the  Times  i 
access  to  news  unknown  to  its  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Mowbrey  Morris,  manager  of  the  j 
paper,  had  complete  jurisdiction  over^ 
busines  affairs,  even  to  the  hiring  ofj 
correspondents.  Although  the  latter, 
were  under  the  direction  of  Delane  * 
as  editor,  they  were  hired,  fired,  and| 
paid  by  the  business  office.  Money  >1 
matters  were  not  the  concern  of  tl«(| 
editorial  department.  It  was  Morris’ jj 
task  to  see  that  every  important  new*  1 
spot  was  covered,  and  though  that  j 
was  never  done  to  his  complete  sat-1 
isfaction,  it  appears  from  the  perspec-| 
tive  of  years  that  it  has  seldom  beenj 
done  better. 

The  Times  of  Delane  must  have^ 
been  a  glorious  association  for  the 
privileged  group  who  manned  it,  but 
even  in  its  own  time,  it  was  losiiHj 
ground  to  another,  and  we  don’t  think  sl 
a  better,  tyi)e  of  journalism.  Its  tra-|l 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  dition  lives  today  brightly  in  several  |r 
on  at  least  two  occasions  when  feeling  British  and  American  papers,  bul  >! 
both  in  England  and  in  America  had  the  Thunderer  of  London  is  stil 
risen  near  the  danger  point— so  near'  one  of  the  mightiest  engines  of  theji 
when  Mason  and  Slidell  were  taken  English-reading  world.  We  wond« 
off  the  Trent  that  Morris  wrote  to  whether,  in  its  present  character  as » 
Russell  that  war  seemed  imminent  British  institution,  like  Westminst«j 
and  that  the  British  navy  would  prob-  and  the  Tower  of  London,  its  mea'J 


ish  ultimatum  which  led  to  the  ably  capture  Portland — the  Times’  sured  tones  can  again  steer  Britaill 
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Crimean  war  from  the  Times  at  least 
a  day  before  it  reached  him  through 


clear  and  judicious  analysis  of  the 
situation  kept  Britain  calm.  From 


through  the  perils  that  conr 
Western  civilization  on  every  side. 


